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A COMPLETELY WATER-MISCIBLE SOLVENT WITH A WIDE RANGE OF POSSIBILITIES 


Gamma Valerolactone is an unusual solvent that 
has a wide range of possibilities in the manufac- 
ture of war-essential products. Samples for exper- 
imental purposes will be sent free and without 


obligation in response to requests on company 
letterheads. 


Monsanto GVL, which is non-irritating and safe 
for all normal uses, is completely miscible with 
water. It also is miscible with most organic sol- 
vents and plasticizers and with resins, waxes, oils, 
fats and acids, except anhydrous glycerine, poly- 
vinyl alcohol, glue, casein, gum arabic and soya 
bean protein. It is slightly miscible wi 
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tions production, 
fo supply you with a sample. 
"he r your inquiry to the nearest Mon- 
_ gam ffice or to MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Organic Chemicals Division, 1700 South Second 
Street, St. Louis 4, Mis- 
sourl. District Offices: New 
York, Chicago, Boston, Detroit, 
Charlotte, Birmingham, Los 

















PHYSICAL PROPERTIES 


Appearance . Colorless, mobile liquid 
SS: « 3s. 6 ae Bee 5 C;H,0, 
Molecular Weight ..... 100.06 
Boiling Point (760 mm.) 205-206.5° C. 
Flash Point (Cleve. Open Cup) 205° F. 
Fire Point (Cleve. Open Cup) . 2% 
Crystallizing Point 
Specific i 


>. _ eee ee 39. dynes/cm. 
iscosity @ 25°C. . 2.18 Centipoises 


pH (Anhydrous) ..4 ..... 7.0 
pH of 10% Solution in 
Bstiie@ EO. . i te 4 4.2 


POSSIBLE FIELDS of APPLICATION 


1. As a coupling agent in dye baths, 
2. In brake fluids. 3. In cutting oils. 
4. As a solvent for insecticides 
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and fungicides. 5. As a lacquer 
solvent to reduce blush. 6. As 





Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, 
Montreal, Toronto. 


MONSANTO 


a solvent for adhesives. 
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SERVING INDUSTRY...WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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Plastics Need Alkalies 


& Plastics —“miracle” substances — processed into war materiel 
...nose for fighter planes...soldier’s equipage —mess 
kits, raincoats, pup tents. Important to the manufacture 
of plastics are Solvay Alkalies and related products 
... for in war as in peace alkalies are indispensable. 
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SOLVAY SALES. CORPORATION 4/kalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by The Solvay Process Com 
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AT CHRISTMAS 1944—our fourth 


wartime Christmas —- limitations on 
time and travel may not permit us to 
extend in person to all our friends the 
expressions of good cheer that are the 


very essence of the Christmas Season. 


But we none the less appreciate the 
kindly understanding of consumers of 
our products and the cheerful coopera= 
tion of fellow producers that has been 
so generously extended all through 


this busy year. 


For the year ahead, we pledge our 
unstinted efforts to continue to serve 


you faithfully and well. 


WESTVACO CHLORINE PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
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Behind Hardesty Chemical’s 
Capryl Alcohol is all the 
carefulness and certainty 
that automatically goes 
with the name of Hardesty 
in the chemical field. Har- 
desty Capryl Alcohol will 
give outstanding perform- 
ance in your plant and is 
invaluable for any of the 
following uses: as a solvent 
in the manufacture of urea 
formaldehyde resins; as a 
potent anti-foaming agent; 
in the manufacture of high 
boiling esters, such as octyl 
acetate and octyl phthal- 
ate; in hydraulic and in a 
variety of other intermedi- 
ate functions. 
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CAPRYL ALCOHOL 
Specific gravity 0.815/20° C 
Molecular weight 130.23 
Flash point 172° F. 

(Octanol—2) 
(Properties of Pure Material) 


Refractive index 1.4266 @ 20° C 








Lbs. per U. S. gallon 6.81 

Boiling point 178/179° C 

Moisture 0.25% 
& 


We will be glad to send 
you samples of any of the 
following products: 
DIBUTYL SEBACATE 
SEBACIC ACID 
ALKYL ROLEATES 
CAPRYL ALCOHOL 


HARDESTY CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


4] EAST FORTY- SECOND STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 

















THE READER WRITES 








and spoken word is likely to result in the 
graduation of a man who knows what has 
been written about chemistry but who will 
find himself in the greatest difficulties 
when he is called upon to practice chem- 
istry for his livelihood—Dr. C. E. K. 
MEEs, vice president and director of re- 
search, Eastman Kodak Co., at the 500th 
meeting of the Rochester Section of the 
American Chemical Society, December 4, 
1944, 


Craftsmanship in Science 


It is, I think, insufficiently recognized 
both by practicing scientists, and still more 
by their teachers, that 
science, and particularly chemistry, de- 
pends for its success very largely on 
skilled craftsmanship and that this can 
only be acquired by a very large amount 
of practice. 


experimental 


In holding this doctrine, I am, of course, 
following in the tradition of the school 
where I was trained. At University Col- 
lege, London, Ramsay continually stressed 
the importance of great amounts of labora- 
tory practice. He 


Prepare for Peace 

To the Editor of Chemical Industries: 
Karl E. Buff’s letter in your October 

issue is truly a light shining in the dark- 

ness. 


indeed, 
possibly to excess by regarding attendance 
at lectures as of little value; and as soon 
as he could free a student for routine work, 
he assigned him to experimental 


carried this, 


How anyone who had read a single page 
of history can really believe that peace 
will be assured by piling might upon 
might, and by glorifying the martial spirit 
in the national consciousness, I cannot 
understand. The truth seems to be that 
these things serve chiefly to shorten the 
intervals between wars. 


work 
which would keep continuously in the 
laboratory. 

Skill in chemical manipulation takes a 
long time to acquire even for those who 
are naturally gifted, and an over-concen- 
tration in teaching courses on the written 
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We have shown that we are perfectly 
willing to devote all of our time and 
thought, and a great deal more than all of 
our money, to fighting a war. It is per- 
fectly reasonable to assume that if we were 
te devote one-tenth as much time, thought 
and money to the far harder task of keep- 
ing from having to fight wars, we could 
succeed as well in preserving peace as 
we abviously are succeeding in making 
war. 

SAMUEL J. MILLER, Chemical Engineer. 

1525 Joseph Street, 

Cincinnatj 29, Ohio. 


The Case for Patents 

Patented inventions benefit the consum- 
ing public, industry, and research. Whole 
ew industries have been developed based 
on patented processes in oil refining. Re- 
search is fostered in that its findings can 
be protected, and publication of results can 
be more complete and widespread, thus 
cutting down duplication of work and fur- 
nishing a basis for further 
experimentation. 

Anyone can purchase a copy of a patent 
for ten cents. The patent specification 
gives complete and detailed information as 
tu the naure of the invention. Without 
patent protection, research would be driven 
underground and secret processes would 
develop. Chaos would reign ‘in business 
and industry, and piracy of processes and 
methods would become common practice. 
Systems of espionage would develop for 
getting information on new processes and 
products, so that they could be used by 
competitors without consideration of in- 
ventors’ rights. 


study and 


Manufacturing concerns could easily be 
put out of business by such thefts. Under 
such conditions it is questionable whether 
small businesses could survive. Those 
employed in industries would be enjoined 
from their work 
either inside or outside of their company, 
and co-operative research efforts would 
be frustrated. This would result in slow- 
ing up invention, if not in eliminating the 
United States from world leadership in 
industry, which it has held for many years 
under the patent system. 

The ownership of patents is the induce- 
ment for capital to invest in the promotion 
oi new processes and products. Without 
patent protection, companies could not 
afford to take the risks inherent in re- 
search work. 


normal discussion of 


Licensing of patented processes in the 
oil industry is widespread, and small and 
large refiners use them. Thus the use of 
new processes diffused 
widely among large and small companies. 
The smaii refiner is able to operate pat- 
ented processes which he would have no 
chance to develop by his own research, and 
so is able to compete with large companies 
and, often, to produce products at a lower 
price—Gustav Eciorr, UNrversAL OIL 
Propucts Co., in a paper, “Invention and 
the Oil Industry.” 


becomes more 
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PROTECTION 


Chromium Chemicals are doing a big job of protecting metals and 
alloys on the land, the sea, and in the air, against corrosion. 


A large proportion of the steel cartridge cases made are first zinc plated, then 


treated with bichromates. This procedure is considered the most effective for protecting 
steel cases. 


Mutual’s bichromates are used extensively by the metal industry. 


Mutual Chromium Chemicals meet all specifications and are widely used by our 


Government and throughout the industry. Shipments are made from either of our com- 
plete plants or dealers’ warehouses. 


BICHROMATE OF POTASH ® CHROMIC ACID ® BICHROMATE OF SODA 


MUTUAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


270 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 16,N. Y. 
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CAUSTIC SODA 
HANDBOOK 
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| CAUSTIC SODA 


DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


complete new 


handbook on 


CAUSTIC 


SODA 


Traditional Dow services and product-quali 
are now supplemented by an interesting ne 
publication containing comprehensive per 
nent information and technical data on Do 
Caustic Soda. This book is available, withos 
charge, to all users of this important produd 


For your copy, write the nearest Dow Sal 
Office: 
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V-E Day Chemical Plans @ More Anti-Trust and FTC Citations 


WASHINGTON 
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T. N. SANDIFER reporting 


Foreign Trade Control @ Surplus Property Guide @ More TVA's ? 


Chemical Groups Under Federal Fire 


FROM TWO ACTIVE GOVERNMENT AGENCIES, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and the Anti-Trust Division of 
the Department of Justice, major chemical interests 
are under threat. 

In an anti-trust action aimed at alleged trade prac- 
tices of a number of stainless steel manufacturing 
companies, the Division named among the defendants 
the Chemical Foundation, Inc., and the Nirosta Cor- 
poration (named in the indictment also as Krupp- 
Nirosta) both of New York City. 

Chemical Foundation, said the Department of Jus- 
tice suit, was formed about 1919 to hold and license 
numerous patents it had acquired from the Alien 
Property Custodian, including among its holdings 
patents relating to chrome-nickel stainless steel. Cer- 
tain of the defendant steel companies were stated by 
the Department to have held licenses from Chemical 
Foundation, and, said the Department, these com- 
panies agreed to amendments to such licenses which 
“ostensibly would give the Foundation the right to 
fix and establish prices for stainless steel finished 
_products” made and sold under these licenses. It 
is charged by the Department that the defendant com- 
panies adopted the prices under attack, as furnished 
by the Chemical Foundation. 

The Federal Trade action is directed against two 
export trade associations as part of a plan to investi- 
gate all export trade associations created under the 
Webb-Pomerene Act. 

Passed in the 65th Congress, the Webb-Pomerene 
Act, (H.R. 2316) provides that nothing in the 1890 
anti-trust act shall apply against an association entered 
into solely for engaging in export trade. It is further 
provided, however, that the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion shall intervene whenever it believes that such 
export associations have acted in restraint of trade, 
or unduly affected prices. 

Florida Hard Rock Phosphate Export Association 
has been cited by the Federal Trade Commission on 
a number of specifications, among them that the asso- 
ciation agreed with North African phosphate pro- 
ducers to limit exports of Florida hard rock phosphate 
to members of the association. Other acts in re- 
straint of trade are mentioned, one that the association 
agreed with European shippers to curtail shipments. 
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Phosphate Export Association was cited on num- 
erous counts, among them an agreement with foreign 
producers by which it would shut down one of its three 
producing units in exchange for certain trade con- 
cessions abroad. 

Hearings have been under way in these two cases, 
and meanwhile preparations have been launched for 
similar investigations involving export associations 
in various other fields. 


Battlefield Scrap 


ALTHOUGH A LARGE AMOUNT OF BATTLEFIELD SCRAP 
will be retained overseas, critical items will continue 
to be returned to this country, including rubber tires 
and tubes, nylon, some plastics, and certain nonferrous 
metallic scrap. 


WPB Chemicals Bureau Lays V-E Day Plans 
THE ANOMALY OF HAVING TO FIGHT A WAR while 
keeping in mind that at any time the whole production 
outlook may change is still apparent here. Neverthe- 
less, the official attitude, and it comes from very high 
up, is that conversion is to be kept pushed well into 
the background for at least the next several months. 

So far as the chemical production outlook goes at 
this stage, all the signals are for full speed ahead, 
as they have been all winter. Very little is heard here 
about reconversion relating to this industry. 

Simply as a preparedness move, however, the WPB 
Chemicals Bureau, along with others, completed a re- 
view of operating orders affecting the industry, and 
knows about what it will-do when the time comes. 
Approximately half of the chemical orders will be 
dropped. In view of the war outlook not much em- 
phasis on civilian requirements is in evidence in the 
make-up of the schedule. Chemicals, in fact, paid 
little attention to this phase in considering its plans. 
Orders will remain in effect on materials still re- 
garded as critical for military purposes. Even where 
the controls are revoked, military orders of M-M 
calibre will over-ride civilian demands for materials, 
it is indicated. 

Overall, the program is somewhat the same. There 
are still in effect about 500 WPB or other orders 
controlling various industries and materials. The 
plan now is to revoke approximately 350 of these 
when the time comes. 


Scheduled to remain in force 
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will be certain orders governing textiles, cotton, 
leather, paper, and some metals. 

In the case of the Chemicals Bureau program, and 
in the overall situation, such moves are recommenda- 
tions only, and not operative. The programs are on 
the desk of the WPB Chairman, or up for considera- 
tion by his staff. When V-E Day arrives, or when 
in the future it is deemed advisable, these, or modi- 
fications of these ideas, will be ordered into effect. 
Meanwhile, Washington is fighting the war. 


State Department Commodities Group 

AN EXTENSIVE ORGANIZATION has been virtually com- 
pleted within the State Department to deal with com- 
modities involved in foreign economic relations. 

Besides its top policy-making offices, this division 
will include units on forest products, minerals, coal 
and non-metallic minerals, rubber, and an industry 
branch that deserves some detailed description. This 
latter unit will include officials concerned with private 
monopolies and cartels, policy formulation and cur- 
rent action concerning international industrial arrange- 
ments such as cartels, corporate combines, agreements 
between American and foreign parties as to patents 
and processes, markets, prices, quotas, etc., and a 
representative on the “Germany committee liaison 
with Anti-Trust Division, Department of Justice.” 

There will be a “Programs” section and “Current 
Analysis” section, under both of which will come 
such matters as formulation of policies and programs 
for control of cartels and combines, and “other forms 
of business arrangements,” and in the latter unit, 
current information and analysis of data on interna- 
tional cartels, patent agreements, trade marks, cor- 
porate controls, etc.; review of actions in these fields 
proposed by United States agencies and firms, or 
foreign government agencies or firms; and review 
of legislative proposals on these and related matters. 

The Department, it has also been revealed, has 
established a Foreign Policy Committee, which will 
have interlocking relationships with other depart- 
ments, including the Tariff Commission and Foreign 
Economic Administration. 

The general purpose of this group, which actually 
appears to be an interdepartmental body, rather than 
a strictly State Department agency, will be to study 
matters bearing on the economic foreign policy of this 
country, and make recommendations to the Secretary 
of State, and when advisable, the President. 


Surplus Property Buyers’ Guide 

A GENERAL GUIDE TO ACQUISITION OF surplus Govern- 
ment-owned properties has been prepared and is avail- 
able for buyers through the Senate sub-committee on 
Surplus War Property Disposal and other sources in 
Washington. 

This guide shows chemicals, crude rubber and allied 
gums, lac, medicinals, coal, crude petroleum, textile 
basic manufactures, food and beverage basic ma- 
terials, certain plastics, and many kindred materials 
assigned to the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
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for disposal by the Surplus War Property Adminis- 
tration. It shows War Food Administration in charge 
of gum rosin, gum turpentine, wood rosins, tar, pitch 
and various crude vegetable products, among other 
things. Distributing agencies and their offices are also 
given. 

The first general report to Congress by the Surplus 
War Property Administration shows, however, that 
chemicals, broadly speaking, have been found to be in 
two extreme groups: materials in such active demand 
and short supply as to make their sale largely con- 
trolled by War Production Board allocations as a 
matter of necessity, and materials for which, under 
present conditions, there is relatively little civilian 
demand. 

The latter category includes a large number of 
materials, not listed in the report, for which either 
no demand exists under normal conditions, or which 
are available in quantities so far in excess of normal 
civilian consumption as to require development of 
new uses. 

Generally speaking, the sale of surplus chemicals 
has been concentrated in Washington, and is directly 
under the Defense Supplies Corporation (RFC sub- 
sidiary ) and in turn the DSC division which originally 
handled the stockpiling operation involved. 

DSC has completed a comprehensive survey of the 
plants it owns, preliminary to their sale or retention 
as indicated by later developments. This survey is 
virtually complete and covers the basic information 
an industrial buyer would need—engineering, plant 
lay-out, details as to machinery and equipment (build- 
er, cost, type, condition) availability and cost of raw 
materials, peace-time potentialities, etc. 


Business Representatives May Enter France 
THE STATE DEPARTMENT WILL CONSIDER requests for 
passports from American citizens desiring to enter 
certain areas of France, including Paris, for essential 
purposes. 


Taxation for Co-operatives? 

THREE FARM WHOLESALE CO-OPERATIVES have entered 
the phosphate fertilizer production field, raising anew 
the question as to what might happen if certain policies 
are pursued by Washington in disposing of surplus 
plant properties. The three organizations in this in- 
stance collaborated in building a superphosphate acid- 
ulating plant, with an annual output of 40,000 tons. 

Recalling the report of a Department of Agriculture 
group, referred to recently, which recommended lease 
or sale of certain surplus Government chemical plants, 
and the facilities accorded cooperatives in the present 
Surplus Property Disposal bill, there is a strong sug- 
gestion of a trend beginning here. 

On this ground much interest attaches to the de- 
mands beginning to be heard from industrial groups 
for taxation of profit-earning cooperatives on an equal 
plane with taxation of private business. The argu- 
ment is that if such cooperative organizations were 
taxed on any profits made from their publicly-owned 
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F ALL the factors that have helped to give air 
0 supremacy to our fighting and bombing planes, 
few are as important as the new super fuels 
developed by the oil industry. For these high 
octane gasolines have not only greatly increased 
the speed and maneuverability of our existing 
planes but have made possible many new and 
revolutionary improvements in aviation motors 
and aeronautical designs. 

But super fuels are not merely war develop- 
ments. They are products of years of research in 
which scientists worked patiently and painstakingly 
to perfect the methods and materials by which 
they could be produced on a large scale economi- 
cally. To these pioneers who laid the ground-work, 
as well as to the men whose efforts made the final 
production possible, should goa generous share 
of the credit. For they provided that priceless 
“Margin of Experience” in which the ultimate 
success was achieved. 

° ° ° 


In every field of science, commerce and industry, 
















this “Margin of Experience” proves again and 
again to be a factor vital to success. Niagara offers 
it in the field of electro-chemical products. For 
Niagara has pioneered constantly in the develop- 
ment, improvement and adaptation to new uses 
of Liquid Chlorine, Caustic Potash, Caustic Soda, 
Paradichlorobenzene and Carbonate of Potash. 
Rely on Niagara’s “Margin of Experience” for 
greater success in the use of these products. 


AN ESSENTIAL PART OF AMERICA’S GREAT CHEMICAL ENTERPRISE 
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tage¢ta ALKALS COMPANY 


60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
CAUSTIC POTASH . CAUSTIC SODA «+ PARADICHLOROBENZENE 
CARBONATE OF POTASH . LIQUID CHLORINE 
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comfort. 


Conditioners now 


and in pleasure for the smoker. 


Arlex can overcome these difficulties—with a plus-value to the smoker. At 
low humidities, Arlex gives off less moisture; at high humidities, it absorbs 
relatively little. It is a moisture stabilizer that gives the smoker cigarettes 
that stay in condition longer. This is a plus-value in itself—but more, Arlex 
is completely non-volatile, has no unpleasant taste, is non-toxic and does not 


produce throat-irritating acrolein. 


Actually, Arlex adds pleasure to smoking—and may add sales appeal to 
your product, too. We’d like to discuss your specific conditioning problems 


with you. Write us to arrange a date. 


used 


K. EPING Cigarettes conditioned within moisture 
limits, both on the store shelf and in the consumer’s 
pocket, is a perpetual problem with cigarette manufac- 
2 turers. The conditioning agent must do its job as long as 
f / possible—under moisture conditions ranging from low to 
high humidity. Further, it must be tasteless and non- 
toxic. Unless the conditioner is right, the smoker may 
find his cigarettes in any condition—dry, crumbly and 
sharp-burning, or too soggy and acrid for smoking 


have certain disadvantages. 
Excessive moisture is absorbed at high humidities, while moisture is lost at 
low humidities. Consequently, cigarettes vary widely in moisture content 
































Abrasives 

Adhesives 

Beverages 

Cellulose Products 
Cleaning Compounds 
Coatings 


Cosmetics 





Dentifrices 
Diabetic Foods 
Emulsions 
Foods 


Gelatins and Glues 


Leather Finishes 
Paper Products 


Pest Control Pastes 


USES OF ARLEX 
Atlas Commercial Sorbitol Solution 


Pharmaceuticals 
Printers Rollers 
Resins, water soluble 
Rubber Compounding 
Shoe Dressings 
Textile Finishes 
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ATLAS POWDER COMPANY, Wilmington 99, Del. + Offices in principal cities « Cable Address— Atpowco 













INTERCHANGEABILITY 


A BIG FEATURE OF 
SERIES 100 ROTAMETERS 


SCALE SCALE 
CALIBRATED CALIBRATED FOR 
FOR PROPANE BUTANE 


WHITE-BACKED 
METERING TUBE 







SCALE 


CHANGE FROM 
ONE SERVICE TO 
ANOTHER... . 
WITHOUT CHANGING 

METERING TUBE 


One important advantage 
of the Series 100 Reta- 

meter is the interchangeable 
scales that make it possible to 
use the same Rotameter when 
it is desired te change from 
one service te another. New and 
accurate scales can be furnished 
quickly and inexpensively with- 
out loss of time and expense in 
returning meters for recalibra- 
tien or new tubes and floats. 


Write for New 
Publication No. 4135 


CALIBRATED FOR 
NATURAL GAS 














COCHRANE CORP, 3154 .N. 17th ST., PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 


OTAMETER 


ROTAMETERS 


COCHRANE- 
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enterprises, their competitive force might be show: 
up in a different light. 

Had the Congressional elections gone different]; 
in November, there is little question that this issu 
might have come before Congress at an early daté 
It is before Congress, in any event, but with less chanc 
for favorable action. A definite program to tax th 
profits of farm cooperatives on a plane with busines 
and industry was presented to the Republican Postwa 
Tax Study Committee by the National Tax Equalit 
Association. 

In presenting its views this body pointed out th: 
tax-free accumulations, amounting to millions of dol 
lars annually, are being used by such cooperative or 
ganizations to buy out tax-paying private enterprises in 
competition with the cooperatives. 

As a matter of fact, Chairman George of the Senate 
Finance Committee indicated that his staff was going 
through the returns of such organizations to look into 
their earnings as a basis on which to consider taxation 
in future bills. 


More TVA’s? 


THE INCOMING CONGRESS was presented with the 
usual rivers and harbors appropriations for considera- 
tion, but the Administration has given this bill a new 
significance. There is evidence that the Administration 
will make a determined effort to enact an enlargement 
of the TVA program, in the course of this bill’s pass- 
age through the Senate (it has been approved in the 
House). 

This means in effect a revival of the so-called “7- 
TVA” plan of earlier days, meaning a replica of the 
original development in each of the major river basins 
of the country. Among these would be the Arkansas, 
Ohio, Cumberland, Mississippi, and possibly southern 
watersheds such as the Potomac-Susquehanna, and 
further south, the Tombigbee. In the West, the 
Columbia river basin is already under development, 
with industrial implications in connection with the 
movement in Congress to foster decentralization of 
major Eastern industries. 

The President has taken up actively the long- 
dormant St. Lawrence waterway program, but this 
undertaking faces Senate complications that may delay 
any tangible development. 

Obstacles of another kind confront the Missouri 
Valley Authority plan. Actually, there is consider- 
able force behind this latter proposal. So far as 
Congress is involved, the MVA might easily pass at 
the next session. The Interior Department, however, 
is obviously not too enthusiastic over the prospect 
of a major river basin program following the TVA 
pattern in that it will also be under an independent 
agency. The Department is ever-zealous of guarding 
its preserves, and public water power, with its con- 
comitant jurisdictions, has long been regarded by M1 
Ickes as his domain. His Reclamation Bureau, it is not 
surprising to note, has lifted an eyebrow at the who! 
movement for new TVA’s along independent lines. 
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ANY RESPONSIBLE ENGINEER 
MAY HAVE A COPY OF THIS 
BULLETIN. JUST ASK FOR IT. 


"A liberal education in Revolving 
Equipment and Drying Technique’ 


.»+- SO WRITES A PROMINENT CHEMICAL ENGINEER . 





ND YOU will be of the same opinion processing plants will want to refer to 
after reviewing this new Bulletin Bulletin No. 1958 frequently when new 
No. 1958... Into its sixty pages is packed methods or new equipment is being 
the most advanced thought on drying tech- considered. 
niques, scores of photographs, diagrams 
and specifications of the latest equipment 


for the many and varied drying require- 


ments ... Engineers in chemical and food BLAW-KNOX DIVISION 


OF BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 


@ Our British allies were crucially in 
need of liquid ‘“‘sunshine”’ — the 
health-giving Vitamin C of oranges. 
Problem: how to ship enough oranges 
or canned orange juice in vessels 
cramped for space. 

The answer? Orange concentrate. 
A single carload of this amazing 
new concentrate in cans equals 30 
carloads of oranges! 

Today it’s helping to boost Brit- 
ain’s health above peacetime levels. 
Tomorrow it will bring Vitamin C to 
millions who don’t want the fuss or 
muss of squeezing fresh fruit. And 
one little 6-0z. can will hold the juice 
of 19 oranges! 

A new process de-waters the fruit 
and reduces the bulk to %th of the 


SAVE TIN AND HELP CAN THE AXIS 
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former volume, leaving a syrup. All 
you do is add 7 parts water, mix, and 
presto—orange juice! 

Soon you'll get this new product — 
along with all the other fine fruit 
juices you get in cans today. And 
it will come in cans—because cans 
protect and preserve. 

Todo our war job we’ ve developed 
new ideas and new skills, too. That’s 
why as we look ahead we see new 
and better things in Continental cans. 


ATTENTION, BUSINESSMEN: —We’ll be glad to 
discuss present and future uses or improve- 
ments of your product or package. Write 
Dept. A., 100 East 42nd Street, New York 
17, N. Y., or Continental Can Company of 
Canada, Limited, Sun Life Bldg., Montreal. 


CONTINENTAL CAN, COME 


wEW AND BETTE 


ded to Plant 78, as q 
2 ~  Ilinois 
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America’s Baby No.1 


Three years ago, he was dumped on the doorstep of 
America’s chemists and engineers. Today, he’s a 
full-grown elephant . . . an industrial miracle. 

For this foundling was synthetic rubber, and the 
problem of making enough to meet our needs 


before the exhaustion of our natural rubber stock- \>s 


piles has already been answered with a program 
to provide 850,000 long tons a year. 


LA 
vy 


In this herculean achievement, Barrett coal-tar 
products have had an important part. They help in 
the processing of every type of rubber—synthetic, 
natural and reclaim—making it more usable 
and imparting to it a wide variety of desirable 
characteristics. 

The Barrett Division maintains a complete, fully 
equipped and fully staffed Rubber Researc}» ae 
Laboratory, and the services of Barrett chemists and 
engineers are available to you in adapting Barrett 
Coal-tar Chemicals to your requirements. Your 
inquiries will receive prompt attention. 
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Barrett Rubber Compounding Materials — Carbonex* e 
Carbonex S e Carbonex S Plastic e Cumar* e Bardol* 


e Bardol B e Dispersing Oil No. 10 e Dispersing 
Oil No. 64 e B.R.H.* No.2 e B.R.T.* No.3 e 
B.R.T. No. 7 ¢ B.R.V.* ¢ S.R.O.* e¢ Reclaiming 


Oil No. 1621 e B.R.C.* No. 20 e 


eTrade-mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Resin-C*- Pitch. 


THE BARRETT DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 


40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 





ONE OF AMERICA’S GREAT BASIC BUSINESSES 
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(Right) OVER THREE-QUARTERS OF A MILLION yards of wool 
sleeping bag lining fabric were processed with LANASET 
for the U.S. Army Quartermaster Corps to control the 
shrinkage. 


(Below) TWO SKEINS OF WOOL were given a severe washing 
test. Strands of untreated yarn literally fused together. 
LANASET-processed fibers showed no appreciable shrink- 
age, retained their original appearance. 








LANASET, NEW MELAMINE RESIN, 
PROVIDES 
WOOL SHRINKAGE CONTROL 


Control of wool shrinkage, long a problem to manu- 
facturer and consumer alike, has now been achieved 
by use of a new product, developed and made available 
to mills and processors by Cyanamid research. 

LANASET**, a synthetic resin derived from the chem- 
ical, melamine, and now being produced by Calco 
Chemical Division, American Cyanamid Company, is 
incorporated directly into the wool fiber to provide a 
permanent, stabilizing finish which permits repeated 
laundering and dry cleaning without appreciable shrink- 
age. [t also reduces felting to a minimum, and prevents 
pilling and fuzzing of the wool. 

Wool and blends of wool and rayon are processed 
for shrinkage control by passing the fabric through an 
aqueous bath containing LANASET, squeezed uniformly 
through a mangle, dried, and cured with heat. The resin 
treatment not only assures shrinkage control but pro- 
tects the original characteristics of the wool as well. 

LANASET has already been used by the U. S. Army 
and tested with great success by leading mills and 
finishers. [ts application by the textile industry assures 
a broader use of wool in many types of wearing apparel, 
as well as new comfort and economy to the buyer. 

**LANASET is the trade-mark of American Cyanamid 


Company applied to melamine resins of its manufac- 
ture for use in wool shrinkage control, 





(Above) BEFORE BEING WASHED, these all-wool sweaters were identical in size, 
material, and appearance, but the LANAsSET-treated wool changed very 
little in size, did not felt or fuzz, and did not change in color. 
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Official Photo U.S. Air Forces 
(Above) IN FRONT LINE PHOTOGRAPHY, where finished prints are 
developed in these portable units a few minutes after films 
have been dropped by plane, Cyanamid’s Repsot* Crystals 
(Potassium Sodium Ferricyanide) are proving an effective 
replacement for formerly imported red prussiate of potash. 


Chemical 
Newstfront 








(Above) STURDY, SANITARY PLASTIC 
TOPS made of Cyanamid’s 
moisture and _ stain-resistant 
Me mac’, for thermostatically 
controlled hot food containers, 
supplied the Army Air Corps 
by The Tappan Stove Com- 
pany, are made by The Water- 
town Manufacturing Company. 

*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID 
AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


(Above) FOR COSMETIC AND SHAVING CREAMS C yanamid’s Wetting 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. Agent, AEROSOL* 18, particularly with minor proportions 


of Arrosot OT, is an excellent emulsifier for both mineral 
and vegetable oils. Development quantities are now avail- 
able to the drug and cosmetic industries. 
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LET HEEKIN HELP YOU WITH YOUR NEW METAL CONTAINER — 


ANY SHAPE - 


ANY SIZE: ANY COLOR - ANY QUANTITY 





., CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 


THE HEEKIN CAN CO 





This is an invitation for you to tell us about our products. 

Naturally, it’s our business to know a lot about them. Our 

— . research men and women, our plant engineers, our technical 

HE A D S representatives, are constantly putting these products 
through their paces, exploring new fields, new applications, 
testing new ways to help you. 


% 


DONNA . 
RBHTTHR From the unexplored sections of Hercules Land—from 


a 


cellulose, rosins and terpenes, papermakers chemicals, syn- 
thetics, explosives, and chemical cotton—come startling new 
ideas. But we need your help. We know that your knowledge 
and our knowledge together will accomplish things faster 
than either of us can alone. If, as is entirely possible, we have 
a group of products useful to you (or helpful research data) 
we would like to share them with you. Please write to 
Hercules Powder Company, Wilmington 99, Delaware. 





Chemistry keeps ships 
moving fast, longer 





Recently released pictures dramatically show 
the results of a research program on anti-fouling 
paints, paints designed to protect a ship’s hull 
from barnacles. These tiny sea animals can cover 
a ship’s hull in a few months, cut its speed 25%. 
Different areas on the hulls were painted with 
various types of paint containing barnacle poi- 
son. Photographs taken after months of service 
showed that on those areas where Hercolyn*- 
based paint was used there was no growth. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Experimental work on plastic laminates (using 
either cellulose acetate, cellulose nitrate, or 
ethyl cellulose) with cloth, glass fabrics, paper, 
or other structural materials suggests many out- 
standing possibilities. The laminates are dimen- 
sionally stable, extremely tough—many com- 
binations withstanding sharp blows without 
marring. 


A proved seal 


Hercolyn, a Hercules resin-plasticizer, helps 
prevent growth of barnacles by keeping the 
paint open and soft, leaving the poison free to 
protect the surface of the hull. 

Hercolyn is one of a group of Hercules rosin 
esters now available not only for paints but also 
for lacquers, printing inks, floor tiles, papers, 
laminates, and adhesives— wherever a tackifier, 
extender, or binder is needed. Write Synthetics 
Department for further data. 


laminates reveal new advantages 


They are lightweight, tear-resistant, and pro- 
vide the color and finish of plastics. They can be 
drawn into shapes from flat sheets or simply 
built up over forms. Some of the indicated uses 
are: inside refrigerator panels, air vents and fair- 
ings in planes, housings for delicate instruments, 
Cellulose Prod- 


boat hulls, trunks, and luggage. 
ucts Department. 


for batteries 


The problem of meeting today’s ever-increasing demand for 
dry cell batteries is being solved by Hercules Vinsol. This low- 
cost thermoplastic resin formed a battery sealer which met the 
requirements for an ideal seal: perfect adherence to the metal 
sides and to the carbon posts; impervious to air; free from air 
bubbles; and unaffected by extreme heat or cold. Write Hercules, 
Naval Stores Dept., for data on Vinsol* in sealers, paints, 
lacquers, cement roads and airfields, molded phenolics, and 
scores of other products. 
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Millions of enemies 
in one foxhole 


Thriving in the heat and wetness of jungle fox- 
holes are some 18,000 different types of fungi. 
These micro-organisms quickly engulf radio 
transmitters, telephones, and other essential 
ground signal equipment. In some localities, 
vital equipment was rendered completely useless 
in less than six hours. 

Nitrocellulose lacquers containing fungicide 
are ideal for meeting this problem. They form 
tough, durable films that are waterproof and 
offer electrical insulating properties. 








. Hercules is a leading producer of the nitro- 
: cellulose base from which lacquers are made. For 
. data on nitrocellulose, write Cellulose Products 
= Department. 
0 
8 
Tr, 
cs 
All of the canvas side-show tents in one 
“sg of America’s largest outdoor shows 
be were recently made fire-retardant with 
ily finishes based on chlorinated paraffin. 
_ Hercules chlorinated paraffin, called 
oll Clorafin, not only flameproofs fabrics 
-“ but also waterproofs and weather- 
od - proofs them. It is easily and quickly 
applied, and its low cost is more than se | 
justified by the longer life of the e" 
treated fabrics. 
During the past few years a wide 
variety of military fabrics treated with 
Clorafin have been used under the 
severest service conditions. The excel- 
lent results obtained pointed the way 
to an increasing number of civilian 
uses such as outdoor porch furniture, 
os awnings, tarpaulins, and other fabrics 


that are exposed either to the weather 
or to a fire hazard. For further informa- 
tion, write Cellulose Products Dept. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 







Featherweight containers 


Containers are now being made of cellulose acetate, 
when featherweight toughness and transparency are 
needed. They resist the action of salt, mild alkalies 
and acids, and water. In a special casting process 
developed by Celluplastic Corporation, the container 
walls can be made paper-thin, as low as 3/1000ths 
of an inch. 


An example is the oil can illustrated above. It can 
be printed with the product name or trademark in 
practically any color. The amount and color of its 
contents are always visible. 

At the right is another example. Message capsules J 
for carrier pigeons are extremely tough, and approxi- es 
mately one-third the weight of former metal cap- 
sules. Cellulose Products Department. 


For economy in your adhesives 


The low-cost rosin esters are continually finding new 
uses and are also reducing costs. Well known as useful 
plasticizing resins and tackifiers in rubber-based ad- 
hesives, the Staybelite* Esters and Pentalyn* Esters 
are now proving their value in the newer adhesives 
based on the various synthetic rubbers and related 


elastomers. 
These versatile esters are: soluble in the usual solvents 
. . . emulsifiable with water . . . compatible with most 





elastomers, resins, and waxes. 

Hercules will be glad to recommend the ester best 
fitted for the numerous kinds of adhesive tapes, shoe 
adhesives, carton and packaging adhesives. Write 
Synthetics Department. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


ImCORPORATED 


1922A Delaware Trust Building 
Wilmington 99, Delaware 


Kindly send me further details on: 
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KOPPERS 


enlarged facilities 


for the production of 


Pyridine bases 


(TAR BASES) 


make available increased quantities of pyridine; alpha 
picoline; mixtures of beta picoline, gamma picoline, and 
2,6 lutidine; 2,4 lutidine; close boiling fractions boiling 
within the ranges of 160-200°C. and 200-230°C.; quin- 
aldines; and fractions boiling above 250°C. 

Pyridine bases are used in the production of pharma- 
ceuticals including the sulfa-drugs,*nicotinic acid and 
nicotinic acid amide; as solvents; as sources of copolym- 
erizing materials for synthetic rubber; in the manufacture 


of textile waterproofing compounds and in compounding 





pickling inhibitors. 








The greater availability of these pyridine bases should 








encourage the development of many other uses for them. 



































Koppers will be glad to furnish samples of these bases 











and will assist in the selection of suitable grades for 





























specific purposes. Request samples from Koppers Co., 


Inc., Tar and Chemical Division, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


KOPPERS 


THE INDUSTRY THAT SERVES ALL INDUSTRY 

















your Red Cross stays at his side 


No matter what emergency may arise, G. I. Joe 
can look to the Red Cross for help. Thousands of 
appeals from ex-servicemen and their families are 
being answered every day. The job is big, and 
growing ..what can you do to help? 
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J. E. is home, medically discharged. : Mrs. L. T., en route to join her sol- 7 Although six months have passed 
A physical disability prevents return- : dier-husband, is suddenly taken sick ; since his discharge, R. D. is still 
ing to his old job. Through vocational : in a strange city. Immediate hospi- unable to hold a job. A Red Cross 
training, he learns leather - working ° tal care, provided through the Red ° worker discovers psychiatric care is 
and becomes self-supporting. : Cross, probably saved her life. : needed, and sees that he gets it. 
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Mrs. E. K., whose husband is an inva- 
lid, is stricken with a serious illness. 
The Red Cross arranges to bring home 
her soldier-son, who keeps the family 
together and avoids a broken home. 


T. H. is home, medically discharged. 
His pension is delayed. The Red Cross 
helps him secure necessary proof of 
his claim, and tides the family over 
until the first check comes. 


Two soldiers’ wives arrive at an army 
camp and find their husbands have 
been sent abroad. The Red Cross, 
when informed of their plight, loans 
them funds to return home. 
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In these and other ways the Red Cross is helping 
G.I. Joe. It furnishes financial aid . . . sends letters, ai 
telegrams, cables...arranges for medical care... aa : ; a a eae 
gives training in arts and skills...lends a helping E (OM MERCIAL SOLV\ ENTS 
hand where it is most needed. These services must : Cppporntti 
be continued. Keep them going—by helping through : Upowulion 
your local Red Cross Chapter. he 17 East 42nd Stre: York | 


ra 


t, New York 7 N.Y 
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The automatic telephone exchange , . 
must handle thousands of electrical ‘ i : 
contacts with split-second precision. Y C ss i 
This modern miracle is served in 
three ways by Lindol*, one of the 
Celanese* organic phosphates: 1. Pro- 
vides lubrication—non-corrosive, 
non-oxidizing, non-volatile, non- 
flammable—for delicate mechanisms. 
2. As a plasticizer it imparts flexibil- 
ity and toughness to insulations pro- 
tecting the wires. 3. To prevent even 
a trace of dust at the contacts, Lindol 
is used as the dust absorbent in the 
important air filters. 








CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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...research that anticipates 


your reconversion 


problems 


IN RECONVERSION and the following adjustment era the need 
for chemicals precisely tailored to individual needs will be 
greater than ever. This accents the postwar importance of 
synthetics which, inherently, are highly adaptable to specific 
objectives. 

Chemicals of Celanese Corporation of America have long 
demonstrated the important principle of anticipating indus- 
trial needs. For example, by this type of thinking, this type of 
planning, this type of research, the organic phosphates pio- 
neered by Celanese research have been developed into a long 
series of compounds serving a great many fields. 

Lindol* came into being as a result of extensive search for 
a particular type of plasticizer for Celluloid (the original 
plastic) to reduce flammability, eliminate odor, add tough- 
ness and stability. Today Celanese is producing many organic 
phosphates under the family names of Lindol*, Lindol* E.P., 
Lindol* M.P., Celluflex* and Cellulube*. 

, The development of Celanese organic phosphates has re- 
sulted from a willingness to study specific customer require- 
ments and then, through research, finding a type that does 
the job with precision. 

The field of vinyl compounds, for instance, proves the 
value of this approach. Vinyl compounds 
require a great variety of plasticizers for 
their tremendous variety of uses. As each 
need arises for a vinyl plasticizer with 
particular characteristics, Celanese goes 
to work to get the answer. The result has 
been plasticizers with resistance to high 
temperatures, while maintaining flexi- 
bility. Plasticizers with improved elec- 
trical characteristics. Plasticizers that 
furnish non-flammability. Plasticizers 















PLASTICIZERS 








ORGANIC PHOSPHATES 








LUBRICANT ADDITIVES 









INTERMEDIATES 





with special solubility characteristics. Plasticizers for films 
coming in contact with food. 

Before the war Lindol E.P. had taken its place in the motor 
field as a very valuable lubricant additive. It increases film 
strength of the lubricant many times and at the same time 
acts as a solvent for resinous deposits. During the war it has 
been a very important factor in aviation oils helping to sus- 
tain long hours of operation for planes on bombing mis- 
sions. Similarly it is helping to give motor oils endurance 
for tanks, supply vehicles and other military equipment. 

Then there was the very serious problem presented by the 
die casting industry. Flammable hydraulic fluids represent a 
serious fire hazard in the event of leaks because of the high 
pressures involved and the presence of numerous pots of 
molten metal. This problem was solved by a Celanese non- 
flammable organic phosphate. It is used as the hydraulic 
fluid, and it already has a record of saving lives and equip- 
ment in this important war production industry. This list of 
achievements in developing organic phosphates to meet par- 
ticular needs is always on the increase. 

Celanese research seeks to provide materials to meet the 
specific needs of each new problem—rather than suggest that 
such needs be altered to fit existing 
materials. Whether results are obtained 
through radical changes of formulas or 
hairline variations, Celanese digs con- 
stantly for new qualities and properties 
to meet individual needs. The starting 
point is: “What are you up against?” 
Celanese Chemical Corporation, a divi- 
sion of Celanese Corporation of America, 
180 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 








DYE-STUFFS 








TEXTILES 
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YOUR CHEMICAL § el: 
LIME PROCE SS ES ON nae 
“i=! MARBLEHEAD 
High Calcium : 
CHEMICAL LIME 


Think of your chemical lime in terms of power 
—chemical power—to do your job quickly, j J 
thoroughly and efficiently — power for chemical = 
reaction or for physical action, where required. 

Marblehead has this multiple power in abun- 
dance, the result of its high calcium purity and 
uniformity — and the smooth, fine texture of its 
particles. 

Born of carefully selected high grade limestone 
from rich, extensive deposits, and scientifically 
manufactured under strict technical control, 
Marblehead assures you that full, active energy 
so necessary to help maintain steady production 
at top volume and efficiency. 








Wire Drawing process utilizing 


Marblehead as a lubricant, because of the * * 
fine, soft texture of its particles. 
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rHroucn ELECTRIC WELDING ! 


.- +» How Chemical Purity contributes 
to this miracle of science 


Electric welding . . . perfected and war-proved in the 
faster building of better ships and tanks, howitzer 
carriages and gun mounts... 


Electric welding... an even greater production tool 
of tomorrow, bestowing its benefits on every phase 
of industry and peace-time living... 


Impetus of the great movement toward welding was 
the introduction, in 1928, of the coated electrode. 
That meant protection of the welding electrode 
from oxygen and nitrogen in the air . . . efficient 
welding metal .. . increased welding speed . . . faster 
production of better welds. 


In the swift development of electric weiding, Baker . 


has played its part in contributing chemicals of ex- 





traordinary purity for the electrode coatings. Some 
of these chemicals are: lithium fluoride and other 
lithium salts, potassium chloride, sodium chloride 
and sodium fluoride. 


This is only one of many instances where purity, as 
exemplified by Baker Chemicals, has increased effi- 
ciency in today’s forward march of industry. 


Baker's Industrial Chemicals (purity by the ton) 
have been supplied to many manufacturing concerns 
for the manufacture or processing of many products. 
If you have special chemical requirements for war 
production or in anticipation of post-war needs, we 


invite you to discuss your problems in confidence 
with Baker. 


J. T. BAKER CHEMICAL CO., Phillipsburg, N. J. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
420 Lexington Avenue 220 S. 16th Street 435 N. Michigan Avenve 








Soi must be fed before soldiers. And, ina gigantic global conflict like 


today’s, any means of increasing the yield of food-producing acreage 
has a direct connection with hastening the day of final victory. 


That’s one reason why chemical fertilizers deserve such careful con- 
sideration as aids to America’s hard-working farmers... why their war- 
essential character is recognized in high priorities and otherwise. 


Because Dorr engineers have contributed, through research and tech- 
nological development, to the advancement of chemical fertilizer 
production, the scope of their present service is likely to expand 
even further in the first years of the hard-won peace that is to come. 


© Write or wire our New York office for an immediate reply. 


\ 
ls 4 


maj RESEARCH @8 ENGINEERING Sl EQUIPMENT 


e 


ADORESS ALL INQUERIES 


-..and Victory 


TO OUR NEAREST OFFICE 








If you're planning a plant expansion 
program or aiming to build a new 
plant, it is not too early even now to ex- 
change your ideas with those of a Dorr 
engineer. The Dorr Company has 
designed ten fertilizer plants in the 
U.S. and abroad. In whatever branch 
of chemical fertilizer production you 
may be interested, there is a Dorr 
background of research and equip- 
ment manufacture to make your con- 
sultation well worth your while. 


THE DORR* COMPANY, ENGINEERS 


NEW YORK 22,N.Y. . . 570 LEXINGTON AVE. 
ATLANTA 3, GA. WILLIAM-OLIVER BLDG. 
TORONTO 1, ONT. . - 80 RICHMOND ST. W. & 
CHICAGO 1, ILL. . - 221.NO. LA SALLE ST. 

DENVER 2, COLO. . . COOPER BUILDING 
LOS ANGELES 14, CAL. . 811 WEST 7TH ST. 


RESEARCH AND TESTING LABORATORIES 
WESTPORT, CONN. 
SUGAR PROCESSING 


PETREE & DORR DIVISION 
570 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 22 
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PENICILLIN scexce 


This 32-page, ifuestrated brochure, 
containing up-to-date 
and comprehensive information 
on the clinical use of PenieiHin, 
will be sent to you on request. 





HE discovery, production, and 

clinical evaluation of Penicillin 
constitute a signal advance im medi- 
cine’s relentless warfare against 
disease. 


Thoroughgoing experience and 
established leadership in organic 
research, development, and _pro- 
duction have been determining fac- 
tors in the achievement of large- 
scale Penicillin production by 
Merck & Co., Ine. 


Penicillin Merck meets the rec- 
ognized high standard of quality 
established for all Merck prod- 
ucts. It is subjected to repeated 
tests and control procedures 
throughout every step of the pro- 
duction process, and the finished 
product is assayed, tested, and ap- 
proved under rigid standards 
established by the Food and Drug 
Administration and by the Merck 
Analytical Laboratories. 


As one of the pioneer manufac- 
turers of this vital chemothera- 
peutic agent, Merck & Co., Inc. will 
continue to expand production, 
with the objective of supplying ad- 
equate quantities of Penicillin for 
all civilian medica! needs, in addi- 
tion to fulfilling the requirements 
of our Armed Forces. 


MERCK & CO., Ine. Manufacturing Chemists RAHWAY, N. J. 


In Canada: Merck & Co., Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 


with War Bonds 
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Eimer and Amend’s new Chemical Manufacturing Plant at Edgewater, N. J. 





Additional Facilities for Producin g 
FINE CHEMICALS 


and Special Reagents for Laboratories 


The chemical manufacturing facilities re- 
cently established by Eimer & Amend at 
Edgewater, N. J., supplement those operated 
at its Greenwich Street Plant. This in- 
creased manufacturing capacity, together 


with the large and comprehensive stocks 





on hand, enables E. and A. to meet the 
growing needs of America’s laboratories 


a ey ene re for analytical reagents and special chemicals. 
meet specifications of the A.C.S. 


—the exact analysis is stated on 
each label. 








Write for Catalog of Laboratory Chemicals. 


Eimer and Amend 


635 Greenwich Street New York, N. Y. 





Headquarters for Laboratory Supplies 
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hill and 1 valley will stir men 's hearts. ‘with re Bis : 


message of freedom . . . For in almost two thoitsanc nd: as 
years, Christmas Eve has never possessed a greater sig- 
nificance to millions of men and women and children who 


. hope and pray for days of Peace ani Good Will among men. ) 


To our many loyal friends, 
MALLINCKRoptT 
extends Christmas Greetings 
and sincerest 800d wishes 
for the New Year 









HCL On Wheels 


a 













For Your 
Postwar Products 


‘Bus car is proof that General American can 
“tame” tough products. Muriatic acid (HCL), highly 
corrosive, defied conventional carrying methods. 





General American engineers General American designed and built special rub- 


are ready now to consult ber-lined cars—to make muriatic acid easy to handle 


with you—to plan new tank and more useful to industry. 


cars with every feature need- 
ed to transport your products Your future products may present similar transpor- 
safely. Call or write our tation problems, may need tank cars with newly 


general offices — 135 South developed linings or coatings. Look to General 
LaSalle St., Chicago 90, IIl. American for cars scientifically designed to fit your 
needs—and built with the reliability for which Gen- 


eral American is internationally known. 








TSS 


NU 
GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION | 


CORPORATION 





Builders and Operators of Specialized Railroad Freight Cars * Bulk Liquid Storage Terminals * Pressure Vessels and other 


Welded Equipment * Aerocoach Motor Coaches * Process Equipment of all kinds * Fruit and Vegetable Precooling Service 
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QUINOLINES 





QUINOLINE 


ISOQUINOLINE 


QUINALDINE 





PURITY 


95% Minimum 


95% Minimum 


95% Minimum 





DISTILLATION | Ninety-five per cent shall distill 


RANGE 


FREEZING PT. 


within a range of 2.0°C., in- 
cluding the temperature of 
237.3°C. 


Ninety-five per cent shall dis- 
till within a range of 2°C. in- 
cluding the temperature of 
243°C. 








Sparingly soluble in cold water, 
but more freely in hot. Soluble 
in dilute mineral acids and in 
most common-organic solvents, 
including alcohols, ethers, es- 
ters, ketones, aliphatic and aro- 
matic hydrocarbons. 


23°C. minimum. 





‘Sparingly soluble in cold water. 


Soluble in dilute mineral acids 
and in most common organic 
solvents, including aleohols, 
ethers, esters, ketones, aliphatic 
and aromatic hydrocarbons. 


Ninety-five per cent shall dis- 
till within a range of 2°C. in- 
cluding the temperature of 
247.7°C. 


—6°C. minimum. 


Sparingly soluble in cold water. 
Soluble in dilute mineral acids 
and in most common organic 
solvents, including alcohols, 
ethers, esters, ketones, aliphatic 
and aromatic hydrocarbons. 





USES 


APPROX. WT. 


PER GAL. 





In antiseptics, antipyretics and 
other pharmecueticals, dyes, in- 
secticides, rubber accelerators. 


In pharmaceuticals, dyes, in- 
secticides, rubber accelerators, 
and in organic syntheses. 





9.15-Ibs. 


9.15-Ibs. 





SHIPPING 
CONTAINERS 


| 450-Ib. drums; 


45-Ib. cans. 





450-lb. drums; 
45-Ib. cans. 





In pharmaceuticals, dyes, in- 
secticides, rubber accelerators, 
and in organic syntheses. _ : 
8.82-Ibs. 


450-Ib. drums; 


45-lb. cans. 











COAL TAR 


wt Dependable Source of SUPPLY FOR 


ALL COAL TAR PRODUCTS 


<< With unusual production and delivery facilities, plants in 17 strategic locations, and 
offices in major cities, Reilly offers a complete line of coal tar bases, acids, oils, chemicals 
YS and intermediates. Booklet describing all these products will be mailed on request. 


REILLY TAR &® CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
2513 S. Damen Ave. Merchants Bank Bldg. 500 Fifth Ave. 
CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS INDIANAPOLIS 4, INDIANA NEW YORK 18, NEW YORK 


LA 


PRODUCT 
~<___-” 
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One of the FOUR Major Properties of 





PETRONATE 


(OIL-SOLUBLE PETROLEUM SULFONATE) 


PETRONATE has won widespread 
acceptance as an important basic 
material for many industrial adapta- 
tions. This highly purified oil-soluble 
petroleum sulfonate (mahogany soap) 
lends itself to a great variety of uses 
—actual and potential—related to 
these major functional properties: 


1. Emulsification and Dispersion of Liquids. 

2. Dispersion and Wetting of Solids. 

3. Wetting and Dispersion of Liquid-Solid 
Systems. 

4. Inhibition of Rust and Corrosion. 


Examples of PETRONATE’s func- 
tions in the second of these logical 
fields are listed at the right. No. 1 
was covered in an earlier presenta- 
tion (reprint on request) and the 
others will appear in subsequent 
issues in this series. 

These examples may suggest 
adaptations of PETRONATE in one 
or more of your manufacturing proc- 
esses, present or contemplated. The 
opportunity to discuss specific prob- 
lems with you will be welcomed, and 
we shall be pleased to supply you 
with a sample of PETRONATE for 
laboratory experimentation. 








Typical Analysis of PETRONATE 
SUOUMIOE. 5c cc ccaicccscsnvvescesss 62% 
RPI INNS 5 kins ohauikacde sasssane 35% 
Pe ie eee none 
EE ay EE, PAY SPS 3% 

100% 
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‘ 4 
x EXAMPLES x 
USE PRIMARY FUNCTION of SECONDARY 
PETRONATE FUNCTION 





Asphalt Paving and 


Depresses Surface 
Roofing Mixtures 


imparts Adhesion to Wet Aggregate Tension of Asphalt 























Carbon Black Decreases Particle 

Siadaitine Increases Dispersibility of Carbon a Siae of Gatien 
*Pigment Increases Dispersi- 

Mientiieiinee Increases Oil Absorption of Pigment bility of Pigment 
*Paint Manufacture Aids Dispersion of Pigment ae bared 
*Ore Recovery Flotation Agent =’ Welling 

| Dust- 

Coal Spray Oil Emulsifying Agent for Oil Vehicle Alleying destin 
*Fuel Oil Keeps Sludge in Suspension prs try egeten 

Printing Ink Reduces Viscosity 

Senutinihene Aids Dispersion of Pigment th 





Natural Rubber 


Improves Milling 
Processing 


Dispersing Agent for Filler Chavectesteties 





*Glue, Gelatin and 
Casein Manufacture 


Increases Moisture 


Plasticizing Agent Retention 

















*Subject to further development. 


NOTE.—By reason of its present use in the manufacture of 
war-important products, PETRONATE is available only on 
allocation. However, ample postwar supplies are anticipated. 


WHITE OIL DIVISION 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC. 


Refiners of Petroleum 
88 LEXINGTON AVENUE + #£NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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MORE P2-Chy a Vem la 


for Postwar Crops and for Industry 


Bra. 
Ris 





— To increase the production of phosphate at its Peace Valley Mine 
in Florida, International has ordered a new dragline, the largest 
in the world, which will be installed during 1945. 


ae To produce phosphates for a wide variety of industrial uses and 
for the rapidly developing agriculture of the west, International 
has begun operations at its newly opened mine in the phosphate 
fields of Montana. 












For more than thirty-five vears the nation’s largest miner of 
phosphate rock, International is now expanding its produc- 
tion to meet the larger postwar requirements of agriculture and 
industry for the essential chemicals derived from this im- 
portant natural resource. International Minerals & Chemical 


Corporation, General Offices: 20 \. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 


MINERALS and CHEMICALS 


COeear rca toe ¢ FHRGESARrPH ATE © FETA STH « FEV Ti tz es 
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HOw 4 
(HOSE. | 
DISTRIBUTOR 
FOR YOUR 
PRODLC 


SOME OF THE LEADING 
MANUFACTURERS WHOSE 
PRODUCTS WE SELL: 


Baker Castor Oil Company 
Calgon, Inc. 


























. is one of the most influential factors governing the selection 


a 


. %t’of a chemical distributor... and one of the finest 
recommendations for G. S. Robins & Company. For since 
1923 we have been serving all industries in the 
mid-west... supplying them with chemicals made by 
America’s leading manufacturers, and providing 


them with technical assistance. This wide experience has kept 


Dow Chemical Company us constantly advised of the needs of all industries .. . 
E. |. DuPont de Nemours & Company 

Emery Industries 

Kentucky Color & Chemical Company 
Mallinckrodt Chemical Works 

Marine Magnesium Products Corporation 
Mathieson Alkali Works 
Mitchell-Bradford Company 

National Aniline Division 

Philadelphia Quartz Company 

Procter & Gamble Distributing Company 
Sharples Chemicals, Inc. 

Solvay Sales Corporation 


has availed us of a broad outlet for diversified materials. 
If you are looking for a distributor for your chemical 
products, we invite you to consider these facts... to communicate 


with us for further information. 


po 








r oi N\ ty ” 
Standard Alcohol Company CHEMICALS WITH TECHNICAL SERVICE < SERVING ALL INDUSTRIES 
Stepan Chemical Company t—__] J —<—7 a 
The Davison Chemical Company ; ie | 
Varcum Chemical Company y _ . 


Westvaco Chlorine Products Corp. 
GS, b, ’ La Pia olthay NeW as 
[1 NAOCOCtIS F& OVIEPIRAEY/ ST. LOUIS 2, MISSOURI 
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XPERIMENTAL chemicals today—commercial 

products tomorrow—like the records of his- 
torical explorations, is an old story. In the field of 
chemistry, pioneering will continue indefinitely 
and the new Sharples amines listed below may 
play a small but increasingly important role in 
industry. 


The three Sharples chemicals listed in the table 
are colorless liquids, soluble in water and most 
common organic solvents. Specifications have not 
been established but the tabulated properties are 
representative of these products as produced 
in the laboratory. When post-war conditions 


On November 15, 1805, the Lewis and Clark expedition—famous pioneering achievement of the Northwest— 
reached its objective. The continent had been crossed by an American exploring party for the first time. 





& 
- PIONEERING FOR Und FUTURI 


ae 






warrant and permit, they will be produced com- 
mercially in similar quality. 

Each compound contains two functional groups 
which undergo typical class reactions. This sug- 
gests their potential value as intermediates in the 
synthesis of textile assistants, emulsifying agents, 
dyestuffs, pharmaceuticals and insecticides. The 
nature and properties of these amines may be 
suggestive of many other applications worthy of 
investigation. 

Evaluate these products for post-war applications. 
Samples will be submitted upon receipt of 
your request on company letterhead. 


NEW SHARPLES AMINES 





Compound Formula 


Theor. Mol. Boiling Sp. Gr. at Refractive In-| Approx. 
Weight Range 20/16.5 C. | dex at20° C.| % Purity 





1,3-Diaminobutane 


4-Amino-2-butanol 








3-Diethylaminopropylamine| H,NCH,CH,CH,N(C.H.), 
H,NCH,CH,CH(NH.)CH, 
CH,CH(OH)CH..CH,NH, 





130.2 165-170 0.817 1.445 98 
88.2 143-146 0.860 1.456 93 
89.2 175-180 0.940 1.453 96 



























Sharples Chemicals Gne. 
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Ss HARPLES SYNTHETI Cc 
ORGANIC CHEMICALS. 


PENTASOL (AMYL ALCOHOLS) 
PENT-ACETATE (AMYL ACETATE) 
PENTALARM (AMYL MERCAPTAN) 
BURAMINE (CRUDE BUTYL UREA) 
PENTAPHEN (p-tert-AMYL PHENOL) 
o- AMY, ENOL DIAMYL 
DIAMYLPHENOXY ETHANOL 
MONOAMYL DIAMYLAMINE 


















AMYLAMINE 





MONOBUTYL DIBUT YLAMINE RIBUTYLAMINE 
MONOETHYL DIETHYLAMIN TRIETHYLAMINE 
IETHYLAMINO 
ETHYL MO DIETHANOLAMINE 


NOLAMINE 










BUTYL DIETHANOLAMINE 
THANOLAMINES 
DICHLOROPENTANES 
MIXED AMYLENES 


BUTYL MONO 


MIXED AMY 
AMYL NAP 


SHARPLES CHEMICALS inc. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PLANT: WYANDOTTE, MICH. 
Sales Offices 


New York Chicago Salt Lake City 
West Coast: MARTIN, HOYT & MILNE, INC., Los Angeles . . San Francisco . . Seattle 
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Kidde total-flooding system smothers 
fire in flammable liquid storage room in 
less than twenty seconds. 





BEFORE TOUGH FIRES GET TOO TOUGH 
.-- blast them out with Kidde! 


In fighting the tough fires—the fast- 
moving ones that breakut in flammable 
liquids—you’ve got to smother them 
fast, or they’ll spread beyond control 
in a few minutes. 

Ordinary watertype extinguishers can- 
not control these tough fires. But built-in 
Kidde systems, releasing carbon dioxide 
at high pressure, snuff them out in a mat- 
ter of seconds. Clean, dry and inert, the 
gasleaves no after-fire mess to be cleaned 
up. There is no damage to any materials, 
or chemicals in process. 

These Kidde extinguishing 
systems can be engineered to 
control an entire fire hazard 
automatically, by flooding it 
with safe, fast-acting carbon 
dioxide. 





Kidde systems can close windows and 
fire doors, shut off fans and motors, when 
the gas is released. Other types of Kidde 
equipment provide equally effective 
protection against fires that break out 
in electrical apparatus. Kidde equipment 
carries the full approval of all labora- 
tories for Class C (electrical) as well as 
for Class B (flammable liquid) fires. 

Plan to install this clean, safe, speedy 
method of extinguishing in every tough- 
fire hazard. Check the accompanying 
list now. If even one of these 
danger points needs protec- 
tion in your plant, call in a 
Kidde representative . . . he’ll 
be glad to share his fire- 
prevention know-how with 
you. Write us today. 





Process Rooms 
Mixing Tanks 
Agitators 
Pump Rooms 
Storage Areas 


Drum-filling 
Rooms 


Motors 
Transformers 


Electrical 
Control Panels 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 


e 140 Cedar Street -« New York 6, N. Y. 
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PQ silicates—to the aid of cleaning 


“The value of sodium silicate to the 
soap industry is well-nigh incalculable 

.”’ says a well-known soap chemist. 
And here’s the reason that sodium sil- 
icate is an important ingredient in bar 
soaps, soap flakes and spray-dried 
soaps as well as cleaning compounds. 
Sodium silicate has all five of the es- 
sentials for a good detergent at a rea- 


sonable cost... 


1. Fast Wetting: There’s no time lost. 
Dirt films are quickly penetrated by 
the silicate detergent solution. 


2. Emulsifying Power: Silicates effi- 
ciently break up oily films into small 
drops. 


3. Dissolving Power: Silicates are good 
dissolving agents for alkali soluble 
dirts, such as paint, protein, etc. 


4. Suspension: The removed dirt is 
suspended in the cleaning solution. 


5. Preventing Re-deposition: The sol- 
uble silica content of the silicate effec- 
tively prevents dirt and oil from reaffix- 
ing to the clean object. 


Silicate detergent advantages are con- 
veniently available also in the free. 
flowing, dry Metso sodium metasilicate 
cleaners for all types of industria] 
cleaning. 


Write for suggestions on how to im- 
prove cleaning results with the aid of 
silicated detergents. 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ CoO. 


Dept. B, 119 South Third Street, Phila. 6, Pa. 
Chicago Sales Office: 205 West Wacker Drive 
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PQ SILICATES OF SODA| 


WORKS: Andétson, Ind e Baltimore, Md Chester, Pa Gardenville, N. Y e —_ Jeffersonville, Ind Kansas City, Kans Rahway, N. J St. Louis, Mo Utica, We J 
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WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION 





SODA ASH ¢* CAUSTIC SODA ¢* BICARBONATE OF SODA 
CALCIUM CARBONATE ¢* CALCIUM CHLORIDE * CHLORINE 
HYDROGEN * SODIUM ZINCATES * AROMATIC INTERMEDIATES 


DRY ICE * More than 100 other Organic and Inorganic Compounds 








VITAL TO VICTORY TODAY—READY TO WORK FOR A GREATER TOMORROW 


yandotte 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


Michigan Alkali Division - Wyandotte, Michigan 
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GENERAL DESCRIPTION Solubility. ec ececccececees s SOluble in all proportions in all com- 


mon organic solvents. 


A liquid, organic peroxide (8.00-8.50% available oxygen) which Sensitivity... cc cecccceccae. Insensitive to shock, rubbing, grind- 


; . : ‘ ing. 
is relatively non-volatile and highly stable. 
Highly stable at room temperature. 
Stability. cece ee cecceccees dtable over iron, aluminum, copper, 
tin and zinc. Decomposes slowly over 


SUGGESTED USES lead. 


1. As an effective catalyst in bulk polymerizations. Practically all the technical information known at present about 
this interesting new peroxide is given here. The product is in 
limited commercial production, and samples will be gladly sent 
to anyone interested in investigating its possibilities. 


TWO OTHER PEROXIDES OF INTEREST... 


t-BUTYL HYDROPEROXIDE* 


An organic, alkyl peroxide that is standardized at a concentra- 


2. As an extremely good high temperature polymerization 
catalyst. 


3. Wherever organic peroxides are of interest. 


PROPERTIES 
Molecular Weight ...ccersescecsececclDh 


Specific Gravity at 20° Coo.ceeeee0001.035 tion of 60% (10.66% available oxygen). Use of proper activat- 
ors increases rate of release of the oxygen. In limited commercial 
Vapor Pressure....cccecceceeseeees+Less than 10mm. of production at present. Samples will be gladly sent anyone in- 
mercury at 100° C. terested. 
Decomposition ee gan «oe 0113-116° C. 1-HYDROXYCYCLOHEXYL HYDROPEROXIDE-1* 
Freezing Pott. ...cccccccccccessccce2? to-$°C An organic, cycloalkanyl peroxide in white crystalline solid 


form that is extremely stable at room temperature and possesses 


Refractive Index at 25° Co... .60004441.489 12.13% active oxygen. Has been produced in our laboratory on 


‘ a small scale and can be made in commercial quantities if there 
Available Oxygen......... scccccce + chi00 80 G,509, i i 
tata m is sufficient demand. Samples will be gladly made up upon 
oN OUTER ESSERE PEO request. 


*U. S. Pats. 2176407, 2223807 & 2298405 


Address all inquiries to the Union Bay State 
Chemical Company, Peroxides Division, 50 
Harvard Street, Cambridge 42, Massachusetts. 





| an Unton Bay STATE 
aii eniehltgey 


PLASTICS - INDUSTRIAL ADHESIVES - DISPERSIONS 
COATING COMPOUNDS - IMPREGNATING MATERIALS - COMBINING CEMENTS 
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“60 THE CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


—friends whose loyal cooperation we deeply 
appreciate — we extend Season's Greetings 
and pledge our unstinted efforts to serve you 


well in the year to come. 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 


40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 
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HAVE YOU A USE FOR PORUCEL 


fe” 
THE VERSATILE BAUXITE CATALYST 





In the laboratories of Porocel Corporation we developing new processes you are considering. 
are finding many new uses for Porocel, the hard 
and granular bauxite adsorbent, catalyst, and 


catalyst carrier. 


We'll be glad to work with you in adapting 
this versatile material to your own uses. As a 


starter, why not write for a generous sample and 


Perhaps one of the many applications we have technical information? We can be more helpful 
studied would help you improve a process you if you will give us specific details of your problem 
now use. Still others may be helpful to you in in your letter. 


POROCEL CORPORATION - BAUXITE ADSORBENTS AND CATALYSTS 
260 SOUTH BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 
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ALK about Lanolin to the average drug store of product improvement available through the use of 


customer, and what’s the reaction? SPLENDID!!! Nimco Brand Lanolin, this is the time to begin your 


ee ; : ‘ experiments. 
While most folks believe Lanolin adds something I 


to a product, our researchers can prove that the use of The facilities and the know-how that have made 
Nimco Brand Lanolin will result in a better product Malmstrom America’s Largest Supplier of Lanolin 
. a product with a talking point . . . with and Degras are available to you, 
extra sales appeal. together with samples, should you 


, ; wien 6 prefer to conduct your own tests. 
If you haven’t studied the potent possibilities E ‘ 





LOWEST ODOR VOLUME 
2 GREATER UNIFORMITY 
3 BETTER COLOR QUALITY 
4 SMOOTHER TEXTURE 
5. FINER BODY CONSISTENCY 
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Shell Chemical stops ’em! 


® Jeeps aren’t always jumping. And 
when they must “stop on a dime” 
Shell Chemical’s diacetone alcohol 
in their hydraulic brakes goes to 
work. 

Shell’s secondary butyl alcohol 
is helping recover precious copper 
from low-grade ore. Etc. ...ete.... 
so it goes through our entire list. 

Whether it’s in a jeep, a concrete 
fuel barge, an army raincoat or a 
bullet-proof gas tank, products of 


SHELL CHEMICAL 


R. W. GREEFF & CO 


Eastern Sales Agent 


SHELL CHEMICAL are helping 


pave the road to Victory. 


Everything we make is on alloca- 
tion for war. And we believe that is 
an excellent thing to remember in 
the peaceful future, when you're 
searching for answers to chemical 
problems. For after war is forgotten, 
and you’re exploring new markets, 
we can promise you as complete 
cooperation as we are now giving 
the War effort. 


10 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20. 








PRODUCTS OF 
SHELL CHEMICAL 


Diacetone Alcohol 
Secondary Buty! Alcohol 
Methyl Isobutyl Ketone 

Acetone 
Isopropy! Alcohol 
Isopropyl! Ether 
Butadiene 
Mesityl Oxide 
Methyl! Ethy! Ketone 
Ammonia 
Tertiary Butyl Alcohol 
Allyl Alcohol 
Ally! Chloride 





Martinez and Dominguez, 
California, plants 





Division of SHELL UNION OIL CORPORATION 
100 BUSH ST., SAN FRANCISCO 6, CALIFORNIA 
TRIBUNE TOWER, CHICAGO I! 
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TECH. & REAGENT 
SP. GR. 1.59=1.60 


The right key to your research, process develop- 
ment, or production problem may be Baker & Adamson’s 
Red Fuming Nitric Acid. 


Here is a strong nitric acid in which large quantities of 
nitrogen dioxide are dissolved. The product is a powerful 
oxidizing agent; its properties suggest many uses... as a 
nitrating agent for special nitrations where other acids are 
not suitable ...as a stripping agent for electroplating... 
and other applications. 


HAVE YOU THIS NEW BOOK? 


Among the 1,000 B&A Laboratory Re- 
agents and Fine Chemicals at your com- 
mand are many idea-provoking chemi- 
cals such as Red Fuming Nitric Acid. 
They are all listed in Baker & Adamson’s 
new catalog. Laboratories, 
manufacturers, colleges and 
others will find this 188- 
page book an invaluable 
guide. Write for your copy 
today on organization let- 
terhead. No obligation. 


Investigate the potentialities of this special B&A mineral acid 
for your needs now. Perhaps it will prove the “key” chemical 
for you as it has for many other users! 


————— ee 


Setting the Pace in Chemical Purity Since 1882 





STANDARD 
or 
PURITY 
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Our fighting men still have a 


USE 8-POINT PLAN FOR | wide setting of the 6th can do 
AN OVERBOARD DRIVE miles—lessen the price they s 





long way to go! But—your plant- 
much to shorten their embattled 
o willingly pay for victory! Join 


the coast to coast parade of patriotic firms that are assuring an 


IN THE 6th WAR LOAN! “overboard” showing in the 6th by following through on 


NOV. 20th TO DEC. 16th 


Start the ball rolling by appointing a 6th War 


q 


Loan Bond Committee, representing labor, man- 








agement and other groups. 


Carry on by selecting a Team Captain—prefer- 


ably a returned veteran—for every 10 workers. 


Right at the start, establish a Quota for each 
department—and every employee. 


Arrange frequent Meetings of Captains, high- 


lighting importance of their work — effective 


ee oe & 


sales methods—and need for painstaking study ® 
of Treasury Booklet, Getting The Order. 


every point in the 8-Point Plan. 


Make definite Assignments to those best equip- 
ped to arrange music, speeches, rallies, com- 
petitive progress boards and meeting schedules. 


Issue Individual Pledge Cards—made out in the 
name of each worker and providing for both 
cash and installment purchase. 


Resolicit! This is the secret of ‘overboard’ War 
Bond subscriptions. Your State Payroll Chairman 
has a special Resolicitation Plan for you to put 
into action near the end of the campaign. 


Give generously of your Advertising Space to 
drive home the War Bond story. 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 


* This is an official U.S. Treasury advertisement—prepared under auspices of Treasury Department ana War Advertising Council * 
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The picture above shows a Dowtherm installation used 
in the deodorization of vegetable oils by a processor 
located in the Middle West. In addition to the accurate 
control of heat, this operation calls for the frequent 
starting-up and shutting-down of their 4,000,000- BTU /hr 
system, a requirement which, they report, Dowtherm 
has ideally fulfilled during its several years of operation. 
That is flexibility. And since the installation of Dow- 
therm, early in 1940, it has been necessary to add only 
one drum of Dowtherm fluid as replacement. That is 


economy. 


eowtherm users throughout the country are proving 


that the Dowtherm method of precise heat-control in 


Dowtherm 


The high-temperature, low-pressure heat transfer medium 
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the 400°-725° F. range has many other advantages, too: 
freedom from the hazards of high pressures’. . . uni- 
formity and often improvement of product . . . saving 
of production and maintenance time . . . combining 
precision cooling with precision heating . . . eliminating 
costly production breakdowns. Any or all of these 
features—inherent in both the Dowtherm liquid and 
Dowtherm vapor systems—may be helpful, in your 


business. A note to Dow is a quick way to find out. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York 
Chicago 


* Philadelphia 
° St. louis « 


* Boston « Washington « Cleveland « Detroit 


Houston * San Francisco * Los Angeles + Seattle 


CHEMICALS 


INDISPENSABLE 
TO INDUSTRY AND VICTORY 
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Some Significant Facts 


Na DATE we have shipped larger tonnages of Natural 
BICHROMATES than during the corresponding period of 
1943. Naturally, the quality easily passed rigid inspections of 


various War agencies. 


When the calm of peace arrives please bear in mind that 
NATURAL furnishes “the finest’ — “fastest”. Throughout the 
War we have remained manufacturers of the same products as 
in peace time. We have no retooling or reconversion problem. 
We are desirous of renewing relations with our pre-war cus- 


tomers, and invite new inquiries. 








NATURAL PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 


904 GARFIELD AVE. JERSEY CITy 5, N. J. 
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A Story To Be Told 


by ROBERT L. TAYLOR, editor 


THE STORY OF THE PART PLAYED by chemistry and 
chemical industry in winning the war is one which 
some day must be told in full. 
ing story. 


It will be an inspir- 
It will be a story to be told simply and 
without embellishment, for its strength will lie in 
the substance of the deeds and accomplishments it 
relates rather than in the manner of telling. 


But it is important that it be told. The chemical 
industry must let the public know fully how on short 
notice it helped make it possible for American soldiers 
and sailors to go into battle with more and better 
weapons than the enemy, how it provided drugs 
and medicinals to make the American army the best 
protected army in the world, how it helped avert serious 
shortages of materials both at home and at the battle- 
fronts, and how during this time it did not increase 
prices and underwent a period of lower profits than 
it would expect to make in normal peacetime years. 


IN A DEMOCRACY THE PEOPLE ARE THE JUDGES, and 
they base their decisions only on what they know and 
hear and believe to be true. They do not go out of 
their way to look for facts and information. If we 
want them to have accurate information about the 
chemical industry we must give it to them. 

Chemical companies, and particularly chemists and 
chemical engineers, are traditionally slow to talk. By 
their very nature and training they are reluctant to 
tell of their accomplishments, for it is not the part of 
scientists to seek personal fame. But while “by their 
deeds ye shall know them” ts an admirable creed to 
go by, it falls rather short if those who form the 
opinions and make the decisions do not hear about 
the deeds. 

The problem is to make accurate, adequate informa- 
tion readily available. 

There are many ways and many media for telling 
the story of chemical industry—newspapers, maga- 
zines, radio, books, house organs, advertising litera- 
ture, club meetings, schools, and simple conversation. 
But the basic thing is to make sufficient information 
available at the source. If no facts are released, no 
system of distribution will be effective. And even 
with our modern public relations and advertising de- 
partments, the amount of documentation available 
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today on the constructive side of chemical industrial 
achievements is not great. On the other hand, there 
is no lack of records of governmental investigations of 
the industry, which usually disclose little but its pathol 
ogy, omitting the positive side. 


By COINCIDENCE, THIS MATTER OF securing accurate 
interpretation of industry is also beginning to arouse 
the interest of reputable scholars, several of whom 
have openly admitted their dissatisfaction with the 
degree of completeness and accuracy attained by most 
scholarly recordings of industry’s behavior. They, 
too, point out the scarcity of original documents, 
which their professional standards require them to 
work with rather than second hand material. 


It is of interest to chemical management to know 
that to bridge this mutually-injurious chasm between 
responsible scholarship and useful industry, an in- 
formal but widespread movement is now under way 
to effect a closer liaison between the two parties, both 
of whom desire to get the truthful and significant 
facts about industry before the public. Information 
as to what has been accomplished in this direction, 
and how the individual company may go about doing 
its part to make available to reputable authors of 
scholarly works, such as textbooks and reference 
books, the actual facts of its accomplishments, may be 
had upon inquiry to any of the following: Stanley 
Pargellis, Newberry Library, Chicago; Thomas C. 
Cochran, New York University; Arthur H. Cole, 
Baker Library, Harvard University; or R. Norris 
Williams II, Pennsylvania Historical Society, Phila- 
delphia. 


CHEMICAL COMPANIES OWE IT TO themselves and to 
the public to make available as soon as possible and in 
as factual a form as possible the complete record of 
their wartime accomplishments. To argue that the 
industry, like every other group of citizens, has merely 
done its duty in a national emergency and has no right 
to talk about it is, it seems to us, to shirk an im- 
portant obligation. We bring the matter up now be- 
cause the best records are those that are gathered 
on a current basis. Keeping a file of material for the 
purpose now can make the job easier later on. 
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A SMALL BUT IMPORTANT WARTIME CHEMICAL INDUSTRY has 
grown out of an experiment in crystal growing. Single crystals of lithium 
fluoride, potassium bromide and sodium chloride, eight inches in diameter, 
are being grown synthetically from their molten salts for use in ultra-violet 
and infra-red spectroscopes, cameras and infra-red radiation devices. 


SYNTHETIC OPTICAL 


A New Miniature Chemical 


Dr. H. C. Kremers, in charge of the crystal 
work at Harshaw, examines a synthetic prism. 


HE growing of large single crystals 
Ti pure chemicals is a recent devel- 
opment that during wartime has pro- 
gressed from a more or less academic 
status to a thriving—though small and 
highly specialized—commercial business. 
In the Harshaw Chemical Company’s re- 
search building in Cleveland, six electric 
furnaces and a small staff of men are 
having a hard time keeping up with the 
demand for these synthetic improvements 
over Nature. 

_ The commercial importance of large 
crystals of sodium chloride, potassium 
bromide, lithium fluoride, and to some ex- 
tent sodium nitrate, grew out of a demand 
for large lenses and prisms with better 
ultra-violet and infra-red optical proper- 
ties than could be obtained with a non- 
crystalline substance like glass. Previ- 
ously, natural crystals of such materials 
as rock salt, fluorite, quartz and sylvite 
have been used where good optical prop- 
erties in the extreme ranges of light 
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] The crystals are grown in these insulated electrical resistance furnaces. In the fore- 
ground are two vertical single-well furnaces, with a four-well unit in the background. 


? Control panel for the six electric furnaces. A continuous record is kept of temperatures at several points in each furnace. Both manual 
and automatic control of the temperatures and electrical input to the furnaces are provided. It takes 7 to 10 days to grow an 8-in. crystal. 
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By ROBERT L. TAYLOR, Editor, 
Chemical Industries, based on an in- 
terview with H. C. KREMERS, Senior 
Research Chemist, The Harshaw 
Chemical Co., Cleveland, O. 


CRYSTALS 


Industry 


were required. But these natural crystals 
are limited in size, and in the case of rock 
salt the Russian deposits which had yielded 
the largest crystals were cut off entirely 
several years ago. 

The work at Harshaw, which has led 
to single crystals as large as 8 in. in 
diameter and weighing 35 lbs., is based 
on earlier work by several investigators. 
P. W. Bridgman is generally credited 
with the original attempt at growing single 
crystals from molten salts. When at 
Harvard University in 1925 he grew sev- 
eral crystals of lithium fluoride 1% in. 
in diameter. Basically, the method is still 
in use today. It consisted of lowering a 
pointed bottom crucible of the molten salt 
along the axis of a vertical tubular fur- 
nace. The growth of the crystal was con- 
trolled by the rate of lowering of the 
crucible and the temperature gradient from 
the top to the bottom of the furnace. 

Additional work along the same lines 
was done by John Strong at the Uni- 


A single crystal of sodium chloride, 
8 in. in diameter and 1012 in. high. 
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4 Granular NaCl of A.C.S. quality is ready for making crystals without further purification. 


The KBr obtainable must be purified, while the LiF is made on the premises from LioCOs. 


Loading the platinum crucibles with salt. Several loadings must be made, as the salt 
shrinks when it melts. The crucibles are in position in the crystallizing furnace. 
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Ceuciace at LEVEL FoR LEVEL OF Creuc/BLE ar 


STARTING CRYSTALLIZATION END OF CRYSTALLIZATIONY 


Same drawing, showing position of 
crucible at end of crystallization. 


5 Cross section drawing of furnace. 7 


Crucible in starting _ position. 
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2 After a week to 10 days, when crystal growth is complete, the platinum crucible contain- 
ing the crystal is removed from the furnace by hand with a pair of pre-heated tongs. 


versity of Michigan in 1930, and a short 
time later Donald C. Stockbarger at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology ob- 
tained a George Eastman research grant 
to continue on the problem, for even at 
that time the need was evident for larger 
and better crystals to extend the limits 
of the spectroscope as a tool for research 
and chemical analysis. 

Stockbarger modified the Bridgman ap- 
paratus by employing two vertical tubular 
furnaces, one on top of the other, sepa- 
rated by an annular baffle. This essentially 
is the arrangement used at Harshaw today. 
The upper furnace is maintained at a 
temperature above the melting point of the 
salt but not high enough to cause ap- 
while the lower 


preciable evaporation, 


] Used crucible is re-shaped on a steel mandrel, patched 
and re-polished. Crucibles can be re-used 4 to 20 times. 
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furnace is adjusted so that when the 
crucible is slowly lowered through the 
closely fitting baffle freezing occurs in 
the region of high temperature gradient 
between the two furnaces. 

By 1935 the synthetic crystal project 
as carried out at Harvard and M. I. T. 
had reached the point where it was turned 
over to the Research Corporation, a co- 
operative organization which handles the 
commercialization of scientific develop- 
ments emanating from several Eastern 
colleges and universities. It was through 
Research Corporation that the work came 
to the attention of William J. Harshaw, 
president of Harshaw Chemical Co. Mr. 
Harshaw had been interested in crystals 
and crystallography for some time, and 


4 





heer red hot crystal is placed in an in- 
verted position in the melting-out furnace. 


an agreement was promptly drawn up 
whereby his company would continue the 
work and supply all commercial require- 
ments under license from the Bridgman 
and Stockbarger patents.* 


Harshaw Takes Over 

At Harshaw the crystal project was 
turned over to chemist 
H. C. Kremers, who with one assistant 
was faced with the problem of setting 
up a system of controls and refinements 
in method and apparatus that would pro- 
duce a uniform commercial product. This 
introduced new problems. In the words 
of Dr. Kremers, “We developed the tech- 
and ‘know-how’ first, chiefly by 


senior research 


nique 


*U. S. Patents 1,793,672 and 2,149,076. 





Re-shaped crucible is removed from mandrel, ready to make 
another crystal. 


Material for a new crucible costs $900. 
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trial and error, and then.we worked out 
the theory. One thing we discovered early 
was that the ‘growing pains’ of learning 
how to produce large crystals multiply 
approximately by the cube of the diameter 
of the crystal.” 

The early demand was 
yrincipally for lithium fluoride to take 
the place of optical fluorspar in ultra- 
violet work. The pure salt transmits ultra- 
violet rays slightly better than fluorspar, 
and, again, the natural material is not 
available in large sizes. 


commercial 


The interest in 
lithium fluoride crystals for ultra-violet 
transmission was largely in special instru- 
ments for academic work, however, and 
it didn’t take long to satisfy all 


tomers. 


cus- 


15 
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Melting out is on same principle as re- 
moval of ice from a refrigerator tray. 


Water-soluble crystals are cut into lens and prism blanks 
by a wet-string saw. Though slow, method minimizes cracking. 16 


eer once mH: 


] Crucible is lifted from crystal which 
remains at bottom of the furnace. 


But just about the time things were 
slowing down in the crystal business, in- 
terest was aroused in the possibilities of 
the infra-red spectrum for organic chemi- 
By extending the range of 
spectroscopic analysis into the infra-red 
region, many more compounds, molecu- 
lar configurations and 


cal analysis. 


atomic groups 
could be detected both qualitatively and 
quantitatively. It that 
tedious and chemical 


was discovered 
time-consuming 
methods of analysis could be replaced by 
infra-red spectroscopic methods at a frac- 
tion of the time and cost. The method 
appeared to be of particular value in 
the petroleum industry where numerous 
control analyses of gasoline runs are re- 
quired. 





12 Hot crystal quickly moved to cooling 
furnace where cools for about a week. 





Interest in infra-red spectroscopy burned 
at red heat in the late thirties, and control 
physicists and chemical engineers in the 
oil and allied industries were frantically 
designing instruments bigger and_ better 
as Harshaw’s 4-inch rock salt and potas- 
sium bromide crystals became available. 
It was about this time that a request came 
to Dr. Kremers from an eastern refinery 
asking him how large a synthetic crystal 
he could grow. “Eight inches,” he replied. 
The refinery officials accepted the chal- 
lenge and placed an order. 

It took nine months, but the 8-in. crys- 
tal was produced. That is when he learned 
about the relationship of troubles to diam- 
eter, Dr. Kremers said. Today, however, 
the method has been perfected so that 





Cleaving along natural cleavage planes is quicker than 
sawing, but it must be done carefully to avoid chipping. 











17 The 60 deg. lithium fluoride prism blank at the left, 190-mm. face by 150-mm. high, sells 
for $1,000. The remaining pieces will be cut up into smaller lens and prism blanks. 


tes 





18 Finished polished prisms and lenses made from a synthetic crystal. They are used in 


infra-red and ultra-violet spectroscopes, 


only 8-in. crystals are grown and these 
are sawed or cleaved to the desired sizes. 


How It Is Done 


One of the prerequisites of success in 
large crystal growing is to start out with 
a pure salt. Purification of the raw ma- 
terials occupies an important place in 
Harshaw’s production procedure. Chemi- 
cal impurities in the salt may cause cloudi- 
ness, discoloration, or gas occlusions in 
the final crystal. Foreign particles such 
as dust may distort the lattice field of 
the crystal, or even act as nuclei for mul- 
tiple crystallization. 
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cameras and other similar optical devices. 


In the case of potassium bromide, salt 
of USP grade is purchased, in which the 
only impurity to be removed is iron. This 
is done by a process of oxidizing out the 
iron and recrystallizing the salt. 

The lithium fluoride is made 
lithium carbonate, NF grade, according 
to a method originally outlined by Stock- 
barger. The lithium carbonate is slurried 
with water under carbon dioxide pressure 
to give a sesquicarbonate solution. This 
is filtered and run into hydrofluoric acid 
to precipitate lithium fluoride, which is 
then filtered out and dried in either the 
This method gives a 


from 


air or an oven. 


granular precipitate which handles easily. 

Sodium chloride is purchased as ACS 
specification grade material and requires 
no further purification. 

The melting of the salt and growing 
of the crystal are carried out in platinum 
crucibles of the conical bottom type that 
is familiar in crystal work involving bot- 
tom cooling. The crucibles are fabricated 
from highest purity platinum sheet 0.003 
to 0.006 in. thick for the sidewalls and 
slightly thicker for the conical bottom. 
All joints are welded. The crucibles weigh 
about 850 grams each and Harshaw keeps 
13 or 14 on hand for present operations. 
A single crucible will be good for any- 
where from twenty crystals in the case of 
sodium chloride, to four in the case of 
lithium fluoride. Though metals can 
hardly be said to be subject to the power of 
suggestion, the platinum itself tends to 
crystallize after long exposure to crystal 
growing temperatures, causing brittleness. 
Also in the case of lithium fluoride the 
salt reacts to some extent with the plati- 
num. : 

The furnaces, of which there are six 
now operating at Harshaw—two single 
units and one multiple unit of four—follow 
the design established by Stockbarger. A 
cross-sectional drawing is shown in Fig. 
6. Two alundum cylindrical furnaces of 
about 12 in. inside diameter, with a re- 
sistance wire heating element embedded 
in the walls, are located one on top of 
the other and are separated by an annular 
diaphragm of Nichrome sheet. The alun- 
dum furnace is surrounded by a double 
layer of insulating brick and the entire 
unit then encased in sheet metal and 
supported on suitable iron framework. 

The lowering mechanism for the cru- 
cible consists of a gear rack running ver- 
tically along the axis of the lower furnace, 
with a supporting platform for the cru- 
cible at the upper end of the rack. A syn- 
chronous motor connected to a gear type 
speed reducing mechanism lowers the rack 
and crucible at the rate of about one mil- 
limeter an hour during crystal formation. 
Furnace temperatures and rates of low- 
ering for the crucibles are all automatically 
controlled from a central control panel. 


Growing Procedure 


Loading of the crucibles is done by 
hand, and several loadings are required 
because of the shrinkage of the salt on 
melting. As soon as the melt is ready, 
‘the proper temperature gradient is es- 
tablished between the top and bottom 
furnaces. Recording thermocouples for 
measuring this gradient are located above 
and below the separating diaphragm. For 
sodium chloride (m.p. 804 deg. C.), for 
example, a temperature gradient of -50-60° 
is maintained at the start. When condi- 
tions for crystal formation are ready, the 
crucible is placed at such a level that 
the tip of the cone is level with the dia- 
phragm. A metal pin extending up from 
the gear rack shaft makes contact with 
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the tip of the crucible cone so that, with 
the rest of the metal crucible support being 
insulated from the crucible itself by a 
layer of alundum, heat is drawn away from 
the very tip of the crucible first, thus 
starting the crystallization at that point. 

The theory is that many microscopic 
crystals start in*the tip of the crucible 
at once, but by patient nursing under 
favorable conditions of time and tempera- 
ture, one will eventually get ahead of the 
others and crowd them out. For this rea- 
son the start is the most ticklish part of 
crystal growing. If for any reason the 
start is bad, and multiple crystals form 
instead of the desired single crystal, there 
is no way of finding out until the week 
or ten days’ growth is over and it is too 
late to prevent or recover the lost time. 
“We set our instruments, fly blind for 
a week, and then hope to arrive where 
we wanted to go,” is the way Dr. Kremers 
puts it. 

After the crystal is started, the prin- 
cipal trick is to determine the optimum 
temperatures, temperature gradient, and 
rate of lowering of the crucible so as to 
give a good crystal in the shortest pos- 
sible time. Once determined, the optimum 
conditions do not change for a given salt, 
although even for an experienced oper- 
ator like Dr. Kremers it takes about a 
year of trial and error runs to establish 
these conditions for a new material. 

It has been possible, however, to re- 
solve from experience thus far a few gen- 
eral rules which seem to hold true in every 
case: 

1. A high gradient permits better tem- 
perature control. Thus while a low gra- 
dient is maintained at the start in order 
to keep the crystal growth from proceed- 
ing too rapidly, it is increased as growth 
proceeds in order to maintain constant 
temperature conditions, which make for a 
better, more uniform crystal that is free 
from distortion. 

2. A salt with a high heat of fusion will 
permit a greater temperature gradient 
than one with a low heat of fusion. 

3. Too rapid growth produces an im- 
perfect crystal, as well as increased likeli- 
hood of multiple crystallization. 

4. Best results are obtained when the 
crystallization level in the crucible is 
kept even with the furnace diaphragm. 


Must Cool Slowly 

After the crystal is completely grown, 
which will be 7 to 10 days depending on 
the type of salt, the crystal and crucible 
are quickly transferred by means of hand 
tongs to a special electric furnace heavily 
wound with resistance wire to provide a 
high input of heat. Subjected to rapid, 
intense heating in this furnace, the crystal, 
resting on the bottom of the furnace in 
an inverted position, is melted out of its 
crucible as an ice cube is melted out of 
a tray. Again with a pair of pre-heated 
tongs, the crystal is transferred to a cool- 
ing furnace where it is allowed to cool 
to room temperature gradually over a 
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period of a week to ten days. More rapid 
cooling would set up strains in the crys- 
tal and possibly cause cracking. 

The finished crystal, which has the 
shape of the platinum crucible, is cut 
up into lens and prism blanks which are 
subsequently smoothed and polished in 
the usual manner. In some cases the cut- 
ting is done by splitting the crystal along 
the cleavage planes. This is the quickest 
and easiest method. Where the cleavage 
planes are not in desirable orientation with 
respect to the sides of the crystal, however, 
the slower methods of wet string sawing 
in the case of water soluble materials and 
abrasive sawing in the case of water in- 
soluble materials are used. 

Prices of the unpolished cuts run from 
75 cents for a 3 mm. thick x 10 mm. 
diameter lens blank of sodium chloride to 
$1,000 for a 150 x 100 mm. 60 deg. prism 
blank of lithium fluoride. 


The Future 


The developments in various fields of 
applied science that have been made pos- 
sible by large single crystals of lithium 
fluoride, potassium bromide and sodium 
chloride have exceeded the wildest dreams 
of those who early perceived the useful- 
ness of the materials. 

Infra-red spectroscopic analyses of pe- 





troleum fractions are now being made in 
five minutes by one person, whereas for- 
merly, using chemical methods, the job 
took a crew of six men eight hours, and 
it was done less accurately. Spectroscopic 
methods can estimate impurities to the 
nearest one-tenth of one per cent. This 
degree of accuracy is due largely to the 
new large prisms which allow more light 
to pass through and give better definition 
of bands. The large prisms are now in 
use by practically all of the oil companies 
and allied industries. 

In meteorology infra-red instrumenta- 
tion has helped to determine the rate of 
Data so 
obtained have been especially useful in 
Synthetic 
are used in spectroradiometers for work in 


cooling of the earth’s surface. 


weather forecasting. crystals 
the field of astronomy. 

Infra-red systems of fire detection and 
property protection have been developed. 

Other still more startling developments 
making use of infra-red rays are under 
and cannot be divulged 
until after the war. Most of them could 
not have been possible without the large 
size crystals. 


secrecy orders 


Harshaw at present is sup- 
plying as many crystals for other infra- 
red work as it is for spectroscopy, and 
told still 


promising experimental applications com- 


we are that there are more 


ing along. 


Lf 





19 View of crystal cutting room. In foreground is smooth copper saw for cutting water- 
insoluble lithium fluoride. String saws for water soluble crystals are in background. 
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POSTWAR PROSPECTS for DRYING OILS 


by OTTO and GERALD EISENSCHIML 
The Scientific Oil Compounding Co., Chicago 


UNLESS THE CONSUMING DEMAND for drying oils surpasses our 
fondest hopes, the end of the war probably wil! bring too much of everything— 


linseed, chinawood, oiticica, dehydrated castor, maybe even perilla. Continu- 
ance of some government regulation in this field after the war may be desirable, 
in the opinion of the authors. Change in oil specifications recommended. 


HAT is going to happen when all 
WY scoters drying oils will be avail- 
able again in large quantities and with- 
out restrictions ? 

This is a question which every producer, 
dealer and buyer of these materials is ask- 
ing himself, provided he cannot find any- 
one else of whom to ask it. The answers, 
of course, no matter what they are, may 
be considered largely speculative. 

During the war years new paint and 
varnish formulae have taken the place of 
old ones, and old ones have crept out of 
dusty files to pinch-hit for new ones which 
had to be shelved for the time being ; some 
oils have forged to the front, others have 
been relegated to the background through 
various conditions which have arisen and 
which could not be readily remedied. 

The first impact of a complete release 
of all drying oils, after things have set- 
tled down a bit, will in all likelihood be 
a free-for-all fight. Unless the consuming 
demand surpasses our fondest hopes, there 
will be too much of everything—too much 
chinawood oil, too much oiticica oil, too 
much dehydrated castor oil, too much lin- 
seed oil, too much fish oil, maybe even 
too much perilla oil. Hence, we shali not 
be surprised to see all markets decline 
sharply, except perhaps those which re- 
main under government control. A rapid 
rearrangement of prices will take place, 
more or less in line with intrinsic values. 
But let’s not get discouraged at this pros- 
pect. We have gone through similar situ- 
ations in the past and, although we have 
not always met them in the best way pos- 
sible, we have come through. Maybe the 
experience which we have gathered will 
prevent us from making the same mistakes 
again. 

All manufacturers and dealers are in 
favor of low prices for raw materials. This 
is natural, for low prices stimulate sales 
and consumption ; the producer, for equally 
good reasons, is in favor of high prices, 
for prices multiplied by the volume of his 
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crop make up his income. In the past, 
we as a nation have perhaps not always 
taken the producer’s interest close enough 
to our hearts. At the depth of the recent 
depression we allowed linseed oil to drop 
to a little over four cents a pound, and 
chinawood oil sold as low as three and 
three-quarter cents per pound f.o.b. Pa- 
cific Coast. Such prices, attractive as they 
are to the buyer, only mean a temporary 
advantage to him, for they are ruinous to 
the producer, whether he be an American 
growing flax in Minnesota or a Chinaman 
gathering nuts on the banks of the Yangtze 
River. A onesided bargain is not a good 
bargain, as everyone has found out who 
has lived long enough. If we stifle pro- 
duction, consumption will stifle itself 
sooner or later. All of which leads us 
into a rather controversial subject—that 
of continued government regulation. 

None of us like government regulation. 
Let us admit frankly that we consider it 
a hard burden to bear. Restrictions of 
any kind irritate our love of freedom, and 
we feel that so long as they prevail, our 
business enterprises are being run under 
rules which do not always meet with our 
approval, and about which we may not 
even have been consulted. Nevertheless, 
we must remember that giving up part ot 
our freedom in order to preserve order is 
not new, nor should it be frightening. 

There is just one qualification to our 
acquiescence which we want to put on 
record. Any trade circles intimately af- 
fected by restrictions should have a voice 
in their drafting, because only then will 
regulative measures be accepted willingly. 
This principle is at the foundation of all 
self-government. If rulings are issued 
without a previous discussion between all 
parties concerned—all parties, if you 
please—they will arouse resentment and 
opposition. 

The paint and varnish industry in par- 
ticular has built up an enviable record 
for self-discipline and self-regulation, and 





we believe government interference should 
only be invited after all other means have 
been exhausted, or when questions are in- 
volved which are beyond the scope of vol- 
untary trade associations. 


Linseed Oil 


First, let us take the case of linseed oil. 
It is the only drying oil which we can 
now grow domestically in large quantities. 
Are we going to leave its price at the 
mercy of the open market? Are we going 
to take the chance of finding ourselves 
with a seven million bushel crop ripening 
on the fields, while a national emergency 
demanding fifty millions may be in the 
offing? For some years we should raise 
cur annual crops with an eye, or perhaps 
both eyes, on the safety of our national 
interests. One way to accomplish this is 
to guarantee the farmers an attractive 
minimum price, and that means govern- 
ment regulation. 

This is exactly what Congress has de- 
cided should be done. In consequence of 
a recently passed law, the so-called Stea- 
gall amendment, we may expect to see 
the price of flaxseed supported for a period 
of at least two years after the war, prob- 
ably at no lower levels than those now 
prevailing. But here another thought 
arises—what if competitive materials, not 
necessarily other oils, should decline be- 
low the competitive line? Who will buy 
the linseed oil at the relatively high sup- 
port prices? Will the government absorb 
the loss incurred in selling it to the con- 
suming trade at an acceptable figure? 
And who is to decide what constitutes an 
acceptable figure? We shall have to wait 
and see. 

After the release of all controls, we 
should still create a reservoir of linseed 
oil from forthcoming crops, to be fin- 
anced by government funds; but under 
no circumstances must we again in the 
predictable future find ourselves entirely 
dependent on imports at the time of a 
national crisis. 

While on the subject of linseed oil, a 
few words may be in order about replace- 
ment oil, the oil without which many 
painting jobs could not have been and 
still cannot be undertaken. We think that 
replacement oil, made according to for- 
mula TT-0-371, is an excellent article and 
deserves special mention because it has 
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forced a scientifically prepared, partially 
heat-bodied oil into the house painter’s 
hands. In the opinion of many experts, re- 
placement oil is even better in some re- 
spects than linseed oil, more elastic, more 
durable, more waterproof, less dependent 
on the vagaries of Nature. We all know 
that linseed oil made from one crop of 
flaxseed may differ radically from that 
produced the next year, but that partial 
polymerisation (heat-bodying ) 
these differences to a large extent. 


equalizes 
Yet, 
how are we going to continue the use of 
replacement oil without Federal super- 
vision? Our state laws are not uniform 
and will not suffice to protect buyers from 
the abuses that suggest themselves. Re- 
placement oil consists of about one-third 
heat-bodied linseed oil, one-third raw or 
boiled linseed oil, and one-third naphtha. 
Change this formula to read 50% naphtha, 
and you have changed everything, includ- 
ing its merit and, unfortunately, the profit 
to the dishonest dealer. Without legis- 
lative restraints, order in this field could 
not be maintained, and replacement oil 
either would pass out of the picture or 
else lead to a regrettable situation, in 
which dishonesty would be a short cut 
to ill-gotten prosperity. 


Chinawood Oil 

One of the oils which has almost gone 
out of circulation for ordinary uses is 
chinawood oil. We do not know how much 
wood oil there is now in China, or how 
meny nuts have been accumulated or can 
be gathered on short notice, but we do 
not doubt that as soon as that ravished 
ccuntry has returned to peace, the Chi- 
nese government will do everything within 
its power to stimulate the manufacture 
and export of this, its greatest and surest 
cash crop. 

Domestic tung oil, now a sizable in- 
dustry, still produces at best only a small 
portion, say 5-10%, of what we used to 
consume in the past, and the size of the 
Southern crop is, unfortunately, subject 
to sharp fluctuations. It is doubtful, there- 
fore, that our domestic producers will 
make any efforts in the near future to 
handicap imports of chinawood oil by 
means of high duties, and it is to be hoped 
that they will refrain from actions along 
that line. Continued scarcity and high 
prices would only result in a definite and 
perhaps lasting set-back for their own 
product. As a matter of fact, both Chinese 
wood oil and domestic tung oil will face 
the same sales problem, which is to con- 
vince the consumers that wood oil is still 
the queen of all drying oils. 

The Chinese government is fully aware 
of these difficulties and is attacking them 
much in the same manner as our linseed 
oil crushers have successfully attacked 
theirs, both from a technical and a sales 
point of view. According to Mr. S. C. 
Wood, assistant secretary of the Universal 
Trading Corporation, the quality of china- 
wood oil is going to be improved through 
cultivating better strains of trees, through 
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more modern crushing and storing meth- 
ods, and through raising the quality speci- 
fications of exported oil. 

Our Southern producers are also beset 
with problems and uncertainties. During 
the war they were and are still being 
guaranteed a high price for their tung 
oil by our government; hence, they have 
had no sales problem for some time past. 
When normal conditions return, they will 
be faced with a difficult marketing ques- 
tion, probably on a declining market. 
There is no doubt that they will work it 
out satisfactorily. 

When the Japanese, with one stroke, 
severed our commercial intercourse with 
China in December 1941, our government 
at once froze all wood oil then in this 
country. The supplies, due to previous 
far-sighted efforts of the Chinese govern- 
ment officials, were ample and, protected 
by a strict allocation system, and aug- 
mented by some domestic oil, have lasted 
us through these weary war years. We 
believe that, as soon as feasible, our gov- 
ernment should put up a reserve for emer- 
gencies, an iron ration so to speak, to be 
kept inviolate under normal conditions. 
It is a precaution which should be taken 
in regard to all strategic materials, but 
particularly in regard to those 
come from abroad. 


which 
The cost would not 
exceed the premium on an ordinary insur- 


oil for sale and waiting for transporta- 
tion, and if our own stocks at the end of 
the war should still be considerable, 
prices could conceivably decline below a 
level at which our domestic producers can 
compete profitably, although this is un 
likely under the over-all direction of the 
Universal Trading Corporation and _ its 
Chinese affiliate. However, this is a 
matter which does not concern wood oil 
alone, but involves all imported products. 
Less than ten years ago the imports of 
perilla oil were so heavy that its price 
broke below that of linseed oil and under- 
mined the price structure of flaxseed and 
its derivatives. Eleven years ago, sun- 
flower appeared on the market in such 
amounts that it threatened to ruin the 
market for soybean oil. 

Are we going to meet similar situa- 
tions, as we did before, with special excise 
taxes or emergency tariffs, both of which 
usually endure long after the emergency 
This time the situation 
threatens to be even more complicated 
than in the ’thirties, due to the fact that 
since then our political relationships with 
different countries have undergone a de- 
cided change. 


has passed? 


Perilla oil comes from 
Manchuria, which is under Japanese rule 
If it should remain so, it is hardly con 
ceivable that we shall permit perilla oil 
to compete disastrously with wood oil 





Dehydrated castor oil, a wartime development, will vie with the older, longer-established 


drying oils after the war. 


ance policy, and who would cry because 
he paid out a premium on his fire insur- 
ance, but had no fire? 

We have learned a lot about prolonged 
storing of wood oil in the last three years, 
how to do it and how not to do it. We 
have found that imported oil can be stored 
a long time without apparent deterioration, 
but tung oil of domestic origin must be 
put into circulation more rapidly, if losses 
are to be avoided. The proposed govern- 
ment stocks would-have to be turned over 
from time to time and replaced by new 
shipments ; but these are details which we 
can safely leave in the hands of compe- 
tent warehouse management. 


If China has large amounts of wood 


The castor beans shown above are approximately actual size. 


which comes from friendly China. Like- 
wise, we shall probably favor Brazilian 
oiticica oil over Argentine linseed oil, 
and Russian sunflowerseed oil over the 
same product from Argentine. It does not 
matter what mechanics will be used to 
put these policies into effect, but regard- 
less of the name under which they func- 
tion, they will be government controls, an 
interference with free markets, an inter- 
ference with the natural law of supply 
and demand; yet, it is doubtful if under 
the circumstances, any right-minded per- 
son will offer serious objections. Our 
domestic machinery, like Nature herself, 
is in a state of delicate equilibrium, and 
when we interfere with it, let us proceed 
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with great circumspection and with the 
aid of the best minds available. 


Oiticica Oil 

It seems that the possibilities of oiticica 
oil have only been scratched. The prod- 
uct has been on the market for less than 
ten years. During this period crop fail- 
ures and other adverse circumstances have 
at times prevented its free export or its 
free use. To anyone not familiar with 
oiticica oil we suggest not to compare it 
with chinawood oil, nor consider it a 
substitute for it. It is an oil which has 
qualities of its own and should be judged 
by them only. One argument the sellers 
of oiticica oil have had to meet frequently 
is that its market level seemed to be 
chained to that of wood oil, and the im- 
pression still prevails in some quarters 
that its price has been artificially raised 
whenever wood oil was scarce and ex- 
pensive. Such a move would, of course, 
defeat itself, aside from the fact that the 
competitive situation which exists both 
here and in Brazil would make it impos- 
sible. The mere fact that oiticica oil did 
sell at the high prices which aroused this 
discussion shows that the move was a 
natural one and not one brought about 
by manipulation, for no amount of manip- 
ulation can effect bona-fide sales at arti- 
ficially high prices. No, oiticica oil com- 
mands its own market, and we believe 
that its study will pay liberal dividends 
to those willing to devote some time to it. 

Dehydrated castor oil is another prod- 
uct of comparative youth, and its rapid 
forward stride has been nothing short of 
phenomenal. In its ultimate development 
it offers a great challenge to all drying 
oils, for once chemists have succeeded in 
completing its so-called dehydration— 
something that has not yet been accom- 
plished—it will come as close to an ideal 
drying oil as it is possible to come. 

Some new oils are on the horizon. 
Cacahuananche oil from Mexico, which 
is so close to oiticica oil in its character- 
istics that most of us call it Mexican 
oiticica oil; chia oil, also from Mexico, 
and one or two others. If their sponsors 
wish to create permanent markets for 
these oils, they will not sell them to us 
in a slipshod way, as has been the case in 
some past instances. Today we demand 
that producers know something about 
their merchandise before they knock at 
our doors, and tell us what they know 
after they have been invited in. Too many 
have treated us with little respect in this 
regard. A new member in society will do 
well to appear with a clean collar and 
shined shoes, and we expect him to con- 
form to our way of doing business. We 
do not care to have shipments of new 
products, bought in good faith, arrive full 
of water, foots and everything else from 
floor sweepings to dead rats, nor do we 
want to do all the experimenting our- 
selves. If this sounds like plain talk, it 
is meant to sound that way. 
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So far we have only spoken of drying 
oils which are real vegetable oils. Let us 
not overlook that drying liquids of the 
future may be synthetic products which 
are not oils in the accepted sense of the 
word at all, but may serve very well in 
the same capacity. Scientific progress 
knows no man-made borderlines and plays 
no favorites. If the vegetable drying oils 
are to keep their place in the scheme of 
things, they will have to keep on their 
toes and meet any new products that may 
come up, in price as well as in perform- 
ance, or else leave the field to the new- 
comer. 

From time to time, we will probably 
hear a great deal about sensational de- 
velopments along this line, but I suggest 
that they be taken with considerable cau- 
tion. Forty years ago, when Manchurian 
soya bean oil first came on the market, 
the advance reports which reached us 
made the linseed oil industry tremble. 
Twenty years ago, the advent of the lac- 
quer seemed to ring the death knell of 
old type varnishes. In both cases, and in 
many others, such fear has proved ground- 
less. The world still moves more by 
evolution than by revolution, and will 
probably continue to move that way for 
some time to come. 


Other Oils 


We are not going to do more than 
mention in passing such oils as sardine 
oil, menhaden oil and soybean oil. Here, 
fractional distillation is making speedy 
headway and may eventually present us 
with an entirely new combination of gly- 
cerides, made from selected fatty acids. 
We have discovered many things through 
these developments, and one of them is 
that iodine value in itself is not the final 
criterion of a drying oil, even if it dries 
by oxidation, not by polymerization, for 
it has been shown that synthetic oils 
with iodine numbers as high as 260 are 
not necessarily useful in protective coat- 
ings. 

This brings us to another subject, that 
of specifications. Frankly speaking, we 





WHAT DO YOU THINK? 


Perhaps your thoughts on the 
postwar outlook for drying oils 
and what ought to be done 
about it differ from those pre- 
sented here, or perhaps you 
would like to amplify the au- 
thors’ viewpoint from your own 
Chemical Indus- 


tries would welcome expressions 


experiences. 


from readers interested in this 
subject.—Editors. 











would like to see most of them torn up 
and redrawn, with common sense as a 
new and important governing factor. We 
should break away from any raw mate- 
rials specifications now in use whenever 
they are as rigid as the laws on our 
statute books, which often force judges 
to hand down decisions contrary to com- 
mon sense and perhaps their own judg- 
ment. In Illinois, we have broken away 
from chemical specifications in the state 
law on linseed oil and have instead in- 
serted only one rule—that it must be 
pure. A standing committee of five men 
determines from case to case what purity 
means. Of these five, two are sellers of 
linseed oil, two buyers, and one the state 
chemist. Linseed oil from California, the 
Dakotas and Argentina cannot be gov- 
erned by one set of chemical data; and 
even the oil from one locality is subject 
to sharp changes. If a Northwestern crop 
of one year, for instance, should produce 
an oil with an iodine value of say 165, 
this low figure will not make the oil ille- 
gal in Illinois; but if the crops show an 
average of say 175, an oil with 165 would 
get the seller into trouble. Neither would 
an iodine value of 175 be satisfactory, if 
the oil came from California. The way 
the law stood before, and still stands in 
many other states, we should either have to 
throw all the linseed oil of a bad crop 
year into the sewer, or else turn every- 
body who uses it into a violator of the 
law. 

At the present time, distributors of 
wood oil can tell tales of woe about their 
experiences with our standard specifica- 
tions. The excellent specifications of the 
American Society for Testing Materials, 
drawn up a generation ago, did not en- 
vision an oil which had been stored in 
the United States for three years, after 
having probably been stored in Rangoon 
and other places for a considerable time 
before that. We had recently a rejection 
by a government chemist, who objected 
to a shipment of ours because its iodine 
value was two points below the permis- 
sible minimum. He admitted the valid- 
ity of our reasoning—that the iodine 
value was bound to go down on pro- 
longed storage, he agreed with us that 
the oil was pure and would under ordi- 
nary conditions even command a pre- 
mium, he agreed that it would make a 
fine varnish; yet he had to reject the oil 
because he was bound by his iron-clad 
instructions and had no discretion in the 
matter. 

How can such a deadlock be broken 
except by common sense, and how can 
common sense be better harnessed to this 
task than by means of committees whose 
expert knowledge is above question, whose 
combined and well-balanced judgment 
can be trusted, and who have the power 
to adopt specifications to changed con- 
ditions ? 


This article is based on a paper presented by 
the authors before the Louisville Paint & Varnish 
Production Club, Nov. 16, 1944. 
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Water Process Cuts Smokeless 
Production Time 90 Per Cent 


SING the “under water” ball process, 

smokeless powder is now being made 
ten times as fast as it was before the war, 
and twice as fast as it was a year ago when 
the process was first announced publicly. 

Where the conventional method of 
manufacturing smokeless involves the 
handling of dry powder in large quantities, 
ball powder is manufactured in water until 
the final drying, which takes place under 
infra-red lamps, and is handled dry in 
small quantities in only a fraction of the 
usual time. 

The principal saving of time has been 
accomplished by use of a chemical instead 
of a physical method for removal of acid 
from the nitrocellulose following nitration. 
Unless alf of the acid is removed from 
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the capillaries of the nitrated cotton or 
wood fibers, the powder will deteriorate 
and in time become unstable. Conventional 
manufacture called for removal of acid by 
boiling the nitrocellulose in water for 100 
hours, and even then the use of 100 gal- 
lons of boiling water per pound of nitro- 
cellulose did not succeed in producing a 
completely purified product. The new ball 
process eliminates the need of huge quanti- 
ties of water and fuel to heat the water. 
The nitrocellulose is introduced into the 
manufacturing circuit in ten times its bulk 
of water in a “mud house.” It is piped 
as a slurry in water to a still where it is 
dissolved in ethyl acetate, and diphenyla- 
mine is added. The acid-free nitrocellu- 
lose rises to the top of the water in the 


Left: Smokeless powder is piped in 
water from one manufacturing step to 
another at Western Cartridge Com- 
pany’s East Alton, Ill., plant, where 
the new “under water” ball process is 
used. To the casual observer, the 
insulated supply lines look exactly 
like steam lines. 


still after enough of the solvent is distilled 
oft. The entire purification requires only 
six and a half hours. 

The “under water” process also involves 
a basically new conception in the forma- 
tion of the powder grains. When the 
lacquer and water from the still are stirred 
by revolving paddles the lacquer breaks up 
into tiny spherical globules, the speed of 
the stirring determining the size of the 
globules. To prevent the globules from re- 
uniting when the agitation is stopped, col- 
loids are added which harden the globules 
into spherical ball powder grains. Still 
under water, these spheres are then im- 
pregnated with an emulsion of nitrogly- 
cerine and a deterrent. Ball powder is 
dried in small quantities on an endless belt 
under infra-red lamps in one hour, whereas 
three days are required to dry conventional 
powder in open trays. 

In contrast with the 
conventional 


“under water” 


process, manufacture of 
smokeless powder grains is accomplished 
in hydraulic presses. Nitrocellulose dough 
is kneaded and extruded from “macaroni” 
machines, and the strands are chopped into 
grains of the desired sizes. 

After drying, the remaining steps are 
the same in both processes. The cream- 
cclored grains are coated with graphite to 
elsminate static electricity in the powder 
and to make it flow easily in ammunition 
loading. This “black caviar” is then 
screened to remove possible foreign mate- 
rials, blended and packed. 

Western Cartridge Co., developer of 
the new process, announces that its plant 
at East Alton, Ill., is now turning out ball 
powder in 40 hours compared with a mini- 
mum of 376 hours and a maximum of six 
months required for the making of some 
other types of smokeless. A _ world’s 
record was set when a batch of raw cotton 
was nitrated at 9 o’clock in the morning 
and, transformed into ball powder, was 
fired in cartridges at 3 o’clock the same 
afternoon. 

Dr. Fred Olsen, research director for 
Western Cartridge, directed the develop- 
ment of the process. He was formerly 
chemical coordinator for the United States 
Army Ordnance Department, stationed at 
Picatinny Arsenal, where he was in charge 
of research and development of powder 
and explosives used in American military 
ammunition. 

The British were the first to use ball 
powder in military ammunition. Western 
built a ball powder plant at East Alton 
to supply powder for England shortly after 
Dunkirk. War Department has 
authorized use of the process in all U. 5. 
ammunition for which it is suitable. 


The 
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Silica and Melamine-Formaldehyde Make 
New Specialty TEXTILE COATINGS 


Ss A NEW POLYMERIZED SILICA improves slip resistance 


and shine resistance of woven fibers, while a modified 


x melamine-formaldehyde polymer, applied in water solution 


and formed within the fibers themselves, is said to give wrinkle-proof and 


water-proof qualities that will withstand repeated washings. 


HE CHEMICAL industry has a 

great variety of chemicals and 
chemical processes at its fingertips; but 
these tools serve little purpose until we 
have learned how to apply them to the 
needs that confront us. 

“Syton,” a new slip-proofing and shine- 
resisting coating for textiles announced 
recently by the Monsanto Chemical Com- 
pany, is an example of such an applica- 
tion. Essentially a water dispersion of col- 
loidal silica, Syton was virtually sitting 
on the Monsanto doorstep for several 
years before its use as a textile coating 
was developed. Now, when properly ap- 
plied, it imparts properties to fibers that 
textile chemists have been seeking for a 
long time. 

According to Dr. Donald H. Powers, 
director of textile research and develop- 
ment at Monsanto, Syton is deposited on 
the fibers as particles of a modified poly- 
merized silica measuring as small as 0.06 
microns in diameter. This coherent coat- 
ing is applied simply by immersion, as in 
a standard textile padder, and is not 
removed by laundering or dry cleaning. 
It can also be applied in the home by 
spraying or dipping. No curing or 
after-treatment is required. 

Polymerized silica is a completely in- 
soluble “inorganic resin” formed by a 
three-dimensional cross linking of silica 
molecules : 


‘ 
protic. 
Lok 
-$i-0-Si-0- 
1 1 
The silicon atom is tetrahedral, of 
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course, but the complex three-dimensional 
pattern is not easily shown diagrammat- 
ically. The aqueous dispersion is neu- 
tral and substantially free of electrolytes. 
It is stable to mild acids and alkalies and 
compatible with aqueous solutions or dis- 
persions of other finishing agents, resins 
or dyestuffs. 

Described by Dr. Powers as an anti- 
lubricant, the new coating inhibits the 


natural tendency of smooth fibers such as 
cotton or rayon to slip past each other— 
the phenomenon which causes stockings to 
run, or yarns to yield under tension. It 
likewise acts as a delustering agent, so 
that cloth so treated has less tendency to 
develop “shine.” 

The applications of Syton are being 
widened by further research, one promis- 
ing field being the processing of tire cord 
where slippage is a greater cause of fail- 
ure than actual breakage of the fibers. 

At present, production is almost wholly 
absorbed by military requirements. 


“Reslooming” 


Another development also employs a 





Dr. Donald H. Powers looks on as wool fabric is “Resloomed” in a laboratory padder. 
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A “Resloomed” sweater is being placed in an oven for drying and cur- 


ing. The frame retains the size and shape until curing is completed. 


well-known material in a new application. 
Melamine-formaldehyde resins have 
been known for years as hard, brittle, 
thermosetting substances with applications 
as plastics. Melamine is a guanidine de- 
rivative of heterocyclic structure: 


Formaldehyde reacts with the amino 
groups to give a methylolamine structure. 
These eliminate water intermolecularly at 
elevated temperatures to give three-dimen- 
sional polymers. 

Stabilization of melamine derivatives of 
this general type for convenient use by 
the mill has always been a problem. The 
solution of this problem led to the second 
process announced by Monsanto. 

This process, known as “Reslooming,” 
consists of immersing fabrics, especially 
woolens, in an aqueous solution of an un- 
polymerized stabilized melamine deriva- 
tive. The surface solution is squeezed out 
to prevent formation of resin on the ex- 
terior of the fibers, and the more deeply 
penetrated compound is subjected to cur- 
ing at 270°F., polymerizing the dissolved 
derivative so intimately within the fibers 
that it cannot be removed. 

Dr. Powers described the result as giv- 
ing the fibers “memory”; i.e., a creased 
fabric will retain its crease while an 
uncreased fabric will remain unwrinkled. 
Even more important, the goods will re- 
tain its size and shape on laundering, 
shrinkage being reduced to a small frac- 
tion of that observed with the untreated 
fabric. 

The retention of a soft “hand’—the 
textile term for the “feel” of a fabric— 
requires careful attention, but even, uni- 
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form application and properly controlled 
treatment will give an unchanged—or with 
some fabrics an improved—hand. While 
the process is particularly applicable to 
wool, work is being done with other tex- 
tile materials as well. 

It is not considered a weighting mate- 
rial, since the resin replaces a part of 











and 
strength, wearing qualities and other de- 
sirable characteristics of the fabric, ac- 
cording to Dr. Powers. 

As with Syton, the process was devel- 
oped for military application. 


the wool, actually improves the 





The left stocking of this purposely snagged 


pair was treated with “Syton.” 


A modification of the Reslooming 
process, as yet unnamed, renders fabrics 
water-repellent. 


Waterproofing 

In this modification a waterproofing 
agent is added to the melamine-formalde- 
hyde solution. During the curing process 
the waterproofing substance, not so read- 
ily diffusible as the smaller condensate 
molecules, reacts chemically with the 
resin near the surface, fixing it firmly 
for the life of the fabric. This differs 
from present that it is 
not merely a surface application readily 
removed by laundering, dry cleaning or 
simply continual wear; nor does it in- 
volve with the 


processes in 


chemical reaction fibers 
themselves. 

The immersion is 
considerably less than with the other two 
types of repellency described; and the 
spray ratings, a measure of the fabric’s 
ability to shed surface droplets, are in the 
range of 80 to 100, where 100 is perfect. 

The process is particularly designed for 
cotton duck and rayon, but it is also ef- 
fective on wool and other fabrics. 


water pick-up on 


Implications 


Dr. Powers emphasized that these de- 
velopments to a large extent are due to a 
desire by the chemical industry to be 
related industries. This 
service is not altruistic, for it is only by 
realizing and anticipating the needs of 
related industries that the chemical in- 
dustry will expand. 

The basic textile fibers, cotton and 
wool, will be enabled to compete with 
the specially tailored synthetics by virtue 
of these processes, Dr. Powers believes ; 
and the consumer, too, will benefit by 
lower cost and better serviceability of the 
resin-modified natural fibers. 


of service to 
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A GUIDE to CORROSION RESISTANCE of Nickel, 
Chrome and Copper Alloys in Various Atmospheres 


Compiled by Engineering Laboratories and Standards Section 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 


LOW RATE OF ATTACK in terms of metal loss is not in itself an assurance compare the corrodibilities of different ma- 
of good corrosion resistance. Although selection of a material of construc- hei — — a ; 
In comparing the corrodibilities of met- 

tion for use under corrosive conditions is largely an engineering problem, the a1; and alloys it is necessary to consider 
tables presented here, which take into account possible pitting and intergranular the pattern of the attack and the extent 
of damage to the equipment. If the cor- 
rosion occurs in the form of pitting, or 
evaluations for many chemical plant purposes. intergranular attack, the damage is cer- 
tain to be more serious than if it were 

uniformly distributed over the surface. 

S A GUIDE to the selection of ma- ‘The first step toward such a selection is to The actual loss of metal, expressed tn 
A terials for use under corrosive con- ascertain the condition to which the equip- terms of weight loss per unit surface area, 
ditions, it is desirable to know the rela- ment will likely be exposed; next define is therefore not necessarily a measure of 
tive corrodibility of available materials. these conditions if possible; and finally, the damage done. For example, the loss 


attack as well as actual metal loss, may be used as a guide in making preliminary 





Table 1—Corrosion Ratings of Commercial Alloys of Iron, Nickel and Chromium 
(Data by courtesy of The International Nickel Company) 


American Specific Industrial Atmospheres (Wet) 
Iron & Steel Outdoor Air — — - A, Scaling 
Institute Se -————— Hydrogen Hydrogen Sulfur Temp 
Material Type Number Rural Urban Marine Ammonia Sulfide Chloride Dioxide Chlorine Degrees F.* 
Low Carbon Steel PE ee! te D+ D D B D D D D 1000 
Copper Bearing Steel ........ i D+ D+ D B D D D D 1000 
46% Cr Steel ......22.. ra) D+ D+ D+ B D+ D D D 1150 
7-260 (Ce Steel og cocks css sc OD B+ B C- A c D D D 1250 
12-14% Cr; 0.60% Mo... 416 B+ B C- A . D D D 1250 
16-18% Cr ; Seeks 430 A B+ is A B D D D 1550 
23-30% Cr 4 as A A C+ A A D B D 2000 
7% Ni-17% Cr 301 A A B+ A A D cE . Not used 
for oxida- 
tion res. 
302 
8% Ni-18% Cr 303 A A A A A D B Cc 1650 
304 
8% Ni; 18% Cr; 1% Cb 347 A A A- A A D B L 1650 
8% Ni; 18% Cr; 0.5% Ti 321 A A A- A A D B C 1650 
14% Ni; 23% Cr 309 A A A A A D c 2000 
12% Ni; 18% Cr; 3% Mo 316 yn A A+ A A Cc B 1650 
20% Ni; 25% Cr ; 310 A A+ A+ A A D B eS 2000 
; 1900? 
Nickel A A A+ C-E B C-B S B 10008 
5. e 7004 
30% Ni; 70% Cu A A A C-E* C- C+ C+ 
1000? 
Monel A A A C-E B B B 1000* 
6504 
80% Ni; 20% Cr A A A+ A B B B 2100 
‘ 2000? 
Inconel-80% Ni;7% Fe;13% Cr A A A+ A A B B B 15008 
15004 10004 
LEGEND 


A—Practically complete resistance, or the alloy is the best of materials within its class. 
B—Good resistance, as proven by being in common use. May replace materials givem A rating to secure some other advantage. 
C—Adequate resistance under favorable conditions which should be investigated beforehand. 
D—Sufficient resistance if adequate precautions are taken to reduce effect of corrosive conditions, as by coatings, cathodic protection, re-design, etc., 
or where appearance is not important and appreciable corrosion may be provided for, or tolerated. 
E—Poor resistance—use only if no better material is available. 
* Values assume substantially constant temperature gperations—should be lowered for cyclic heating and cooling to an extent dependent upon the 
frequency and range of temperature fluctuations. 
? Scaling temperature in low-sulfur atmosphere. 
* Scaling temperature in high sulfur oxidizing atmosphere. 
* Scaling temperature in high sulfur reducing atmosphere. 


5 Not 96 Reaper primarily to resist ammonia attack, but may be used where resistance to ammonia in low concentrations is an incidental 
requirement. 
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Table I1—Corrosion Ratings of Commercial Copper and Copper Alloys 


(Data by courtesy of the American Brass Company) 


Material 
COPPERS 
Copper, Tough Pitch .. 
Copper, Phosphorized 
Copper, Oxygen Free 
OO OER ee ee ee erie 
Cadmium Copper 
Beryllium Copper .... 
Selenium Copper 


BRASSES 

Gilding Metal (95-5) 
Commercial Bronze (90-10) 
Red Brass (85-15) 
Low Brass (80-20) 
High Brass (70-30) 
High Brass (68-32) .. 
High Brass (66-34) 

Muntz Metal (60-40) 


LEADED BRASSES 


Leaded Commercial Bronze 88-10-2% 
TRS AN INE ou k 06 0c s sec ecsr cece ods Ris 
Low-leaded Tube Brass 
Low-leaded Brass 
Medium-leaded Brass 
High-leaded Brass 
Extra-high-leaded Brass 
Leaded Muntz Metal . 
Forging Brass 
Architectural Bronze 


BRONZES 


Phosphor 
Phosphor 
Phosphor 


eeeeee 


ee 


Bronze 14% 
Bronze 5% 
Bronze 6% 
Phosphor Bronze 8% 
Phosphor Bronze 10% 
Hard Bronze (88-4-4-4) 


SPECIAL BRASSES 


Admiralty 
Naval Brass 
Leaded Naval Brass (60-38-1.5%) 
Manganese Bronze 
Aluminum Brass 


CUPRO-NICKELS 


Pe nickel (70% Cu-30% Ni) 
Nickel Silver, Alloy A (18% Ni- 65% Cu-17% 

*Nickel Silver (30% Ni-47% Cu-23% Zn) 

*Nickel Silver, Alloy B (18% 


SPECIAL BRONZES 


Silicon Bronze 
Silicon Bronze 
Silicon Bronze 
Silicon Bronze 
5% Aluminum Bronze 
Al. Ni-Fe-Cu 


se eee 


Ni-55% Cu-27% Zn) 





A—Practically complete resistance, or the alloy is the best of materials within its class. 


B—Good resistance, as proven by being in common use. 


C— 


Adequate resistance under favorable conditions which should be investigated beforehand. 


D—Sufficient resistance if, adequate precautions are taken to reduce effect of corrosive conditions, 
or where appearance is not important and appreciable corrosion may be provided for, or tolerated. 


E—Poor resistance- 





-use only if no better material is available. 


* Used principally for electrical resistance properties. 


General Outdoor Air Specific Industrial Atmospheres (Wet) 
ke ante eae S aes ae ee eee soa 
4 ; Hydrogen Hydrogen Sulfur 
Rural Urban Marine Ammonia Sulfide Chloride Dioxide Chlorine 
Kida eis aa uw ets A A- A E > Cc B c 
Sn teeaeetade A A- A E he Cc 3 Cc 
es K eererdk eevee A A- A E >» Cc B Cc 
Gekeksenees te A A- A E € > 3 € 
te ree A A-- A E Cc Cc 3 G 
aca a se a8 s<c% A A- A E € © B ¢ 
PROPS er ye A A- A E . ¢ 3 ¢ 
sive eam A A- A E € € B Cc 
Meee cea neys A A- A E c c B ¢€ 
OCT ee Pee A A- A E Cc > B Cc 
Sere Creer. A B+ A- E C+ E . E 
uicneneueneas A B B+ E B- E C E 
ivi dia deuiecares A B B+ E B- E I E 
Si ddasiroaa vee A B- B+ E B- E I E 
Sra hak thacwids Settee A B- B+ E B- E I E 
eatnnwele A A- A E Cc Cc B Cc 
Se ee ee A A- A E e Cc B ¢ 
ee caaavedeaee A B- B+ E B- E E E 
ERE Soe A B- B+ E B- E E E 
scdetene Aaawe A B- B+ E B- E E E 
Sere ere A B- B+ E B- E E E 
ue ana: char aerate A B- B+ E B- E E E 
eet cus eade was A B- B+ E B E E E 
ciate a acca eae A B- B+ E B E E E 
Pecseucccceea A B- B+ E B E E E 
tee gr cur A A- A E ¢ os B Cc 
Kidbahi tind rie A A- A E bs Cc B e 
eames A A- A E . C 3 Cc 
piel aeaiilaraere es A A- A E c C+ B ¢ 
pistaraapace.arare A A- A E € C+ B Cc 
lala aherexon Ota ore A A- A E c c B Cc 
age ny selea ea A B B+ E B E Cc E 
rece ere A B B+ E B E E E 
eietWrere warcee ots A B B+ E B E E E 
ofa ane eels A B B+ E B E E E 
Rerree rere  e A B B+ E B- E Cc E 
greece Gk acd ed A A- A E C- C+ B C+ 
ye A A- A E C- C+ B C+ 
peebrd crave ates A B A E Cc E Cc E 
Pamvcon as A B A E © I Cc E 
Srelecat saan eel etece A A- A E € C+ B es. 
sclera sre eenice A A- A E Cc C+ B C+ 
hig ever annne said A A- A E ae C+ B C+ 
Cems Hee e aD A A- A E € C+ B Cy 
Soelawetatea A A- A E C+ < B Cc 
PS Peete A A- A E C+ Cc B € 
LEGEND 
May replace materials given A rating to secure some other advantage. 
as by coatings, cathodic protection, re-design, etc., 





of metal resulting from the pitting of a 
tank, or the intergranular attack of a 
highly stressed part, is negligible as com- 
pared with the possible damage. 

The engineer is concerned chiefly with 
any type of corrosion which may inter- 
fere with the functioning of parts or life 
of equipment. Under certain conditions, 
contamination of product is the important 
consideration, although this is rarely the 
case where atmospheric corrosion is in- 
volved. 

In using the ratings given here it is 
important that consideration be given to 
the form in which the metal is to be used; 
that is, whether as a sheet, casting or forg- 
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ing and also that the engineer try to 
visualize the possible damage caused by 
the more vicious types of corrosion, such 
as deep pitting or intergranular attack. 
In connection with the latter form of cor- 
rosion, the engineer is warned that con- 
sideration should also be given to the 
possible serious effects of internal and ap- 
plied stresses, particularly cyclic stresses 
on the fatigue strength of metals and al- 
loys in corrosive atmospheres. That is, 
when fabrication or design produce such 
stresses in the material, necessary steps, 
such as proper annealing or re-design, 
should be taken to reduce the possibility 
of damage. 


It is not possible to include all these 
factors within the meaning of the fol- 
lowing tabulated ratings and it is not so 
intended. The selection of a metal or alloy 
for a corrosive situation is largely a chemi- 
cal engineering problem. The ratings here 
given are intended as a guide to further 
investigation and not to final selection. 


In Chemical Solutions: Corrosion is an 
exceedingly complex process. The ex- 
pression of an opinion on the probability 
ot corrosion is similar to weather forecast- 
ing. Having determined all apparent con- 
ditions, an intelligent opinion may be 
given; but if certain conditions are over- 
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looked or varied in the meantime, the re- 
sults may not be as predicted. For ex- 
ample, when a metal is exposed to a 
chemical solution, we must consider the 
effects of many factors, viz., concentration, 
temperature, movement and aeration of 
the solution as well as stresses, surface 
conditions and purity of the metal. The 
selection of materials for use in chemical 
solutions is a specialized problem for the 
chemical engineer and can be made only 
on the basis of information available to 
him. The information required is usually 
toc complex to allow putting into the form 
of tables; and the tables herein must not 
be so used. 

In Natural Waters: Fresh waters vary 
tremendously in corrosivity, depending 
upon their natural source, whether lake, 
river, or underground, and upon con- 
taminating sources such as mines, sew- 
age, and industrial wastes. Since natural 
waters contain many impurities affecting 
their corrosivity, they should be consid- 
ered in the same category as chemical so- 
lutions, and the selection of materials for 
use in contact with them is a chemical en- 
gineering problem. It is extremely im- 
portant that the engineer interpret the 
analysis of the water and survey the 
possibilities of its contamination with cor- 
rosive agents, like acid mine water. This 
involves the question of water-treatment 
and the use of corrosion inhibitors. 

In Various Atmospheres: In the case 
of equipment to be used in a certain 
atmosphere, the question of selecting ma- 
terials is less complex than it is for han- 
dling chemical solutions. The suppliers 
have accumulated information on com- 
parative corrosion resistance in typical 
outdoor air and also in certain chemical 
vapors commonly encountered in indus- 
trial processes; and have furnished cor- 
rosion ratings under these conditions. 
Under “General Outdoor Air” we have 
three general classes of atmosphere, 
namely Rural, Urban and Marine. Fre- 
quently, it is difficult to classify an out- 
door atmosphere. For example, the at- 
mosphere in a city along the sea coast 
would have an “Urban” or “Marine” 
composition and the corrosion rating 
should be taken as the worse of the two. 

While it is intended that comparisons 
in ratings should be made only in vertical 
columns, that is, for given conditions, the 
tendency toward making comparisons 
along horizontal lines is hard to resist. 
If we limit such horizontal comparisons 
to atmospheric conditions, it is believed 
that generally useful conclusions may be 
reached. For example, if a material has 
an AB rating in general outdoor city air, 
and it also has a lower rating in a certain 
“Specific Industrial Atmosphere,” it is 
very important that the engineer survey 
the possibilities of contamination of the 
air from the surroundings. This is par- 
ticularly true of copper alloys, since they 
are adversely affected by many chemical 
vapors. Such precautions as protective 
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coatings and air conditioning may then 
be considered. 


Corrosion Due to Galvanic Couples 


When two metals are in contact and 
this contact becomes wet with a conduct- 
ing solution, there is an electric potential 
set up between them. For example, if 
magnesium touches silver, both being in 
an electrolyte, a difference in potential of 
more than a volt may exist between the 
two metals. (See Fig. A.) Likewise, if 
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different metals and alloys are successively 
brought into contact with silver or any 
other metal, they will exhibit a character- 
istic potential, and may be listed as in the 
table below. It is dangerous to use metals 
in the upper end (anodic end) of the list 
in contact with those in the lower (cath- 
odic) end, without safeguarding such a 
contact by coating or other means, to 
keep it from being wet with a conduct- 
ing solution. For example, in sea water 
which is an electrolyte of high electrolytic 
conductively, galvanic potentials should 
generally be avoided. This is true espe- 
cially with the alloys of aluminum and 
magnesium, iron, steel, and high-zinc 
brasses, in contact with copper. If, how- 
ever, the area of the corroding (anodic) 
metal is very large as compared with the 
cathodic copper, the corrosion will be 
spread over this large area, and the actual 
damage will be mitigated. For example, 
copper pipe is usually connected to steel 
tanks without serious results; but the 
connection of steel pipe to a copper tank 
would result in a different story. The 
anodic metal will suffer accelerated cor- 
rosion to an extent determined by the 
corrosivity of the environment, the area 
of the cathodic metal and the resistance 
of the galvanic circuit, which consists of 
the two metals and the solution. 


Passivity 


In certain instances, galvanic couples 
do not result in corrosive attack of the 
anodic metal, as might be expected. The 
condition, which prevents the expected 
attack, has been named “Passive” but has 
received no universally accepted explana- 


tion. Alloys containing chromium are 
most pronounced in their passivity which 
accounts for its wide use in corrosion- 
resistant alloys. Passivity also depends 
upon the nature of the solution. If the 
solution is one which destroys passivity, 
the alloy is then said to become “active” 
and will be attacked. In the table below, 
these active-passive alloys are designated 
in three groups, A, B, and C, which under 
certain conditions become “active” and 
are placed higher in the list. It is obvious 
that the conditions of use must be investi- 
gated before a “passive” metal or alloy 
is recommended. When in doubt as to 
whether an active-passive material will be 
active or passive—assume that it will be 
active if its area is relatively small, and 
passive if its area is relatively large. 


Table 111—The Electromotive Series 
(Data by International Nickel Co.) 


ANODIC END 


Magnesium 
Magnesium Alloys 
Zinc 
Aluminum 2S 
Cadmium 
Aluminum 17ST 
Carbon Steel 
Copper Steel 
Cast Iron 
4-6% Cr Steel 
{ 12-14% Cr Seat 
A 16-18% Cr Steel } Active 
| 23-30% Cr Steel 


Ni-Resist 
Ni-17% Cr Steel 


8 Ni-18% Cr Steel 
4 Ni-23% Cr Steel 
0 Ni 
> 


B 1 » Active 
20 Ni-25% Cr Steel 
12 Ni-18% Cr-3% Mo Steel 
Lead-Tin Solder 
Lead 
Tin 
Nickel | 
( 60 Ni-15% Cr Active 
Inconel 
| 80 Ni-20% Cr/ 
Brasses 
Copper 
Bronzes 
Nickel Silver 
Copper Nickel 
Monel 
| Nickel 
C 4 60 Ni-15% Cr | passive 
| Inconel 
| 80 Ni-20% Cr 
12-14% Cr Steel } 
16-18% Cr Steel | 
| 7 ok Lab Cr Steel 
& Bz .8 Ni-18% Cr Steel Boasiwe 
AS BY 14 Ni23% Cr Steel = 
| 23-30% Cr Steel 
| 20 Ni-25% Cr Steel 
| 12 Ni-18% Cr-3% Mo Steel 
Silver 
Graphite 
Gold 
Platinum 


CATHODIC END 


Nore: The following should be avoided: 

1. Combinations of materials from different 

subgroups. 

. Combinations from extreme ends of sub- 
groups: 

(a) When the area of the metal higher in 
the list is smaller than that of the 
metal lower in the list. The higher 
metal will suffer accelerated corrosion 
to an extent determined by the corro- 
sivity of the environment, the area of 
the more noble metal and the resistance 
of the electrical circuit, 

(b) When in doubt as to whether active- 
passive materials will be active or pas- 
sive, assume that it will be active if 
its area is relatively small and passive 
if its area is relatively large. 


> 
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Chemical Engineers Look At 
Educational Problems 


F THE chemical industry must go 
without new technical brains for the 

duration, there is nothing to keep it 
from trying to see that when the flow is 
resumed it makes up in quality what may 
have been lost in quantity. A practical 
step in this direction was taken last 
month in St. Louis by the American 
Institute of Chemical Engineers in con- 
nection with its 37th annual meeting. 
At a packed Sunday afternoon session, 
representatives of industry and universi- 
ties, the latter slightly in the minority in 
numbers but not in voice, exchanged 
views on some of the problems that lie 
ahead in chemical engineering education. 

Sure to be one of the first and possibly 
most difficult jobs facing the educators 
is the rebuilding of depleted teaching 
staffs. Especially after the elimination of 
chemical engineering courses from the 
Army Specialized Training Program, 
many institutions found it impossible to 
keep chemical engineering faculties in- 
tact. Civilian students, except in metro- 
politan area schools giving night courses, 
have become so small in number that 
they can be handled in most cases by 
skeleton staffs. In a few instances chem- 
ical engineering teachers have been 
pressed into service to teach other engin- 
eering subjects more in demand by the 
Army and Navy, thus enabling them to 
be retained by the institution, but this 
has not been widespread judging from 
the reports at the meeting. The question 
is whether the colleges will be able to get 
the departed teachers back when they are 
needed. 

This brought up the problem of com- 
petition with industry for good men after 
the war, a matter in which some of the 
schools, because of salary limitations, 
felt that they may find themselves ser- 
iously handicapped. A suggestion was 
made by Prof. B. F. Dodge, head of the 
department of chemical engineering at 
Yale University, that industry farm out 
more of its fundamental research work 
to the schools, thus providing an addi- 
tional source of income as well as a 
professional incentive for promising 
young men to continue in academic life. 

Behind the problem of getting younger 
men, it was pointed out, is the more ser- 
ious one of getting back the men of ex- 
perience, the leaders and inspiring teach- 
ers who in the past have provided much 
of the attraction that faculty posts have 
had for younger members of the profes- 
sion. Competition from industry is ex- 
pected to be even more serious at this 
level. 
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Basically, in the opinion of W. J. Huff, 
chairman of the department of chemical 
engineering at the University of Mary- 
land, most schools will be faced with the 
necessity after the war of raising faculty 
salaries and coming closer than they now 
do to meeting industry competition if 
they are to build up and retain adequate 
staffs. Whereas consulting work can be 
used as a source of increased earnings 
to some extent, there are limits to a 
man’s time, and excessive outside work 
can detract seriously from the main job 
of teaching. 

Shifting to the question of what kind 
of chemical engineers industry wants 
after the war, industry representatives 
were not entirely in agreement as to 
whether there should be more emphasis 
on the practical or the theoretical in 
chemical engineering curricula. Frank J. 
Smith, assistant research director of Pan 
American Refinery Corp., felt that re- 
cent graduates are not well enough ac- 
quainted with the kinds of jobs that 
industry has to offer and therefore don’t 
know what they want to do. “First they 
want unit operations, then in six months 
they want something more ‘practical,’ and 
then when they get it they complain of 
‘bookkeeping,’ ” Mr. Smith said in re- 
lating his experiences with graduates. He 
urged less emphasis on theory and more 
on the practical aspects of engineering. 

Taking the opposite view, Dr. Norman 
A. Shepard, chemical director of the 
American Cyanamid Co., decried the al- 
ready overabundance of “pipe fitter” en- 





gineers. He urged a broader theoretical 
grounding of the men coming from the 
colleges and predicted an increased de- 
mand after the war for men with graduate 
training in chemical engineering, partic- 
ularly if they are of potential executive 
caliber. “The job of engineering schools 
is to teach men how to behave them- 
selves in industry and society,” Dr. Shep- 
ard said. He particularly recommended 
that those interested in the professional 
aspects of engineering read the excellent 
papers entitled “The Unwritten Laws of 
Engineering” by W. J. King of the Gen- 
eral Electric Co., published this year by 
the American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers. 

Few war veterans are back in the 
schools as yet, but large numbers are ex- 
pected, and in most cases the individual 
institutions are considering special pro- 
grams for handling them. In the opinion 
of A. B. Newman, dean of engineering 
of the College of the City of New York, 
college training programs for veterans 
should not be rushed into until more is 
known about what will be needed. He 
warned that the present group of re- 
turned veterans probably is not typical 
of what may be expected after the war 
because it contains a number of men who 
were unable to make good in the service. 

Several of the colleges have already set 
up tentative plans for handling veterans, 
however. Princeton will give every G. I. 
applicant a personal interview to deter- 
mine if he is of college caliber. Yale will 
set up special courses for veterans lead- 
ing to degrees after six semesters instead 
of eight, although it is not certain yet 
whether this will hold for engineering. 
In general, the meeting was opposed to 
continuation of accelerated curricula or 
short courses in chemical engineering 
after the war. 


These members of the local committee helped make the St. Louis meeting of the Institute 
a particularly outstanding one: P. G. Marsh, chairman of the local section; Gaston DuBois, 
honorary chairman of the meeting; and C. E. Pfeifer, chairman of the local committee. 
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Preparation and Application of 


SOLUBLE OILS 


by ANDREW TREFFLER, Detroit, Michigan 


Illustrations courtesy Woburn Chemical Corporation 


USEFUL as disinfectants, hand soaps, and metal cleaning and degreasing com- 


pounds, soluble oils are neither difficult nor expensive to prepare. Several 


formulations are presented here as well as the preparation of an emulsifying 


agent which may be used to replace sulfonated mineral oil. 


The formulations 


given here are particularly chosen for their ease and economy of manufacture. 


OLUBLE OILS are homogeneous 

compositions containing mineral oil, 
pine oil or other hydrocarbons ; an emulsi- 
fying agent; and a small amount of water. 
The composition is so balanced that it has 
the appearance of pure mineral oil, but 
will disperse on contact with water to form 
a very fine, stable, milky emulsion. 

The stability of such oil-in-water emul- 
sions is of importance where the solu- 
tions are used repeatedly over a period 
of several days, or even weeks. This is 
true in the metal industry where soluble 
oils are used for lubricating and cooling 
purposes. Improperly stabilized oils, espe- 
cially those which are not coupled suff- 
ciently, show a break after stirring for a 
short time, even in the undiluted state. 

The technique of stabilizing such com- 
positions consists of observing the laws 
of chemical affinity in lowering the inter- 
facial tension between the different in- 
gredients to a minimum with the help of 
coupling agents. This rule applies not 
only to soluble oils, but also to the com- 
pounding of dry cleaning soaps, water- 
soluble wax emulsions, cosmetic creams 
and ointments. Examples of successful 
stabilization are 2.5% oil-in-water emul- 
sions which are stable for a year or more. 


Emulsifying Agents 
Among the emulsifying agents used for 
mineral oils are fatty acid soaps, sul- 
fonated mineral oils known as Mahogany 
soaps, and very often a combination of 
both. 
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Unsaturated fatty acids with a C-chain 
of Cis, Coo and above have the lowest 
interfacial tension against mineral oil and 
are therefore the most suitable among the 
fatty acids. Those above Cig with only 


one solubilizing carboxylic group, the type 
found in tall oils, have a higher oil affinity, 
but their C-chain is too long for only one 
solubilizing group; the acidic character of 
the fatty acid is so much suppressed that 
the metallic fatty-acid salt is highly hy- 
drolyzed and very susceptible to reactions 
with the electrolytes in hard water. 
Two parts of oleic or linoleic acid and 
one part of rosin acids, or two parts of 
tall oil and one part of oleic acid give 
very satisfying fatty-acid mixtures for 
emulsifying mineral oils. The rosin acids 
lower the interfacial tension between the 





Fatty acids for soluble oil manufacture are filtered through specially built presses. The oil is 
pumped under pressure through layers of finely textured cloth, emerging into the aluminum 
trays shown in the lower part of the photograph. The frames for the cloth are also aluminum. 
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Careful control is exercised in the laboratory over the purity of fatty acids. Here a sample of 
fat is being saponified in an inert atmosphere to determine the reaction rate. Both the fatty 
acids and the glycerol obtained as a by-product of the hydrolysis find application in soluble oils. 


Cis soap solution and mineral oil, and are 
therefore essential for the stability of the 
soluble oils. 


Coupling Agents 

By neutralizing completely the fatty 
acids, previously dissolved in mineral oil, 
with liquid KOH or NaOH, two new 
substances with no chemical affinity have 
entered the composition; and a distinctly 
visible interfacial tension between oil and 
soap solution is made apparent by cloudi- 
ness or separation. A high amount of a 
coupling agent, soluble in fatty acids as 
well as in soap solutions, is necessary to 
bridge this new gap. Such coupling agents 
are the various ethanolamines, carbitols, 
cellosolves, glycols, other alcohols and 
often mixtures of alcohols. 

In degreasing compounds and soluble 
oils used with very hard water and in 
great dilutions, complete neutralization of 


The coupling of soap solution and min- 
eral oil by means of a fatty acid is not 
perfect because the fatty acid is more 
closely related to mineral oil than to the 
soap solution. A small amount of a real 
coupling agent of the type mentioned above 
is still necessary to bridge the interfacial 
tension of fatty acid and soap solution. 
For this purpose about as much alcohol 
or glycol must be added as there is water 
present in the emulsion. 

If the major portion of the fatty acid 
is neutralized with an organic compound 
containing alcohol groups, like trietha- 
nolamine, the addition of alcohol or glycol 
i3 unnecessary. 


Sulfonated Oils 
The sulfonated mineral oils, partly or 
completely neutralized and known as Ma- 
hogany soap, have been used extensively 


Table I—Soluble Oils 


Composition of soluble oils 1 
(in percentages) 

Mahogany soap ; 

Sulfur oil 


Lard oil or tallow Reo 4.0 
Tall oil 6.0 
Sulfuric acid (66 Bé) y 35 


45% KOH 

Diethylene glycol : 3 
Texas oil (100-300) 80. 
Cresylic acid 0 


the fatty acids is desirable; but in dry- 
cleaning soaps and in soluble oils used 
in higher concentrations, this is not neces- 
sary. In the latter emulsions only about 
two-thirds of the fatty acids is neu- 
tralized, and one-third is still present as 
free fatty acids. The free fatty acid acts 
as a coupling agent between the soap and 
the mineral oil, saving on the higher 
priced coupling agents. 
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2 3 4 5 6 
7.0 5.0 
4.0 2.0 
12.0 12.5 12.0 7.0 7.0 
1.0 : 

5.3 4.3 3.4 1.9 2.35 
3.0 2.0 2.0 1.5 1.1 
78.6 77.1 80.5 82.5 84.45 
0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 


in soluble oils. They are more soluble 
in mineral oil, and less soluble in water. 
Coupling them with a fatty-acid soap and 
free fatty acid gives a very valuable emul- 
sifying and coupling agent. Experiments 
have shown that the interfacial tension be- 
tween sulfonated products and alkali soaps 
is too high without the free fatty acid. 
The addition of sulfur in any form to 
soluble oils tends to decrease the friction 


between cutting tools and steel. For many 
years sulfur has been added to cutting oil, 
and it has been the practice to add the 
highest amount possible. (Oil-soluble 
esters of silicic and phosphoric acids act 
similarly, and it is thought that this phe- 
nomenon is due to the presence in steel 
of sulfur, phosphorus and silicon.) 

Another characteristic of sulfonated 
products is their water-softening power. 
By dispersing the sludge which otherwise 
accumulates, they allow a more effective 
rinsing of the metallic parts with hard 
water and slow down their oxidation in 
air. 

A recent shortage of sulfonated oils 
has led to the development of a substitute 
with similar properties. This is done by 
sulfonating lard oil, low-titre tallow, or 
tall oil fatty acid for about one hour 
during the process of compounding the 
soluble oil. The amount of sulfuric acid 
and tallow is calculated so that only the 
unsaturated groups in the olein constitu- 
ent are sulfonated. The procedure for 
compounding such soluble oil is as fol- 
lows: 

The lard oil or tallow is sulfonated in 
a jacketed kettle by adding with stirring 
the calculated amount of 66 Bé sulfuric 
acid in fractions. The reaction between 
sulfuric acid and olein is so highly exo- 
thermic that adding the whole amount at 
once would overheat the mixture above 
100° F, and some decomposition of the 
product would result. By adding a quar- 
ter of the sulfuric acid with stirring, the 
temperature of the mixture rises until the 
sulfuric acid has been taken up com- 
pletely; then the temperature drops by 
the cooling action of the air and the mix- 
ture is ready for the second addition of 
sulfuric acid. This is continued until sul- 
fonation is complete, and the product is 
diluted with the calculated amount of 
coupling agent (the alcohol or the glycol) 
and the fatty acid. The 45% KOH is 
added slowly with stirring, and the final 
product is the base of the soluble oil. 

The base oil has to be adjusted so that 
it forms a very clear, transparent soluble 
oil upon dilution to about 80% mineral 
oil content. If the product is cloudy or 
translucent instead of perfectly trans- 
parent, either a small amount of oleic 
acid or KOH must be added. If neither 
removes the cloudiness, a small amount 
of the coupling agent should be added. 

After the sample is perfectly clear, 10 
cc. are dissolved in 250 cc. of water and 
the stability of the soluble oil observed 
a half-hour later. No oil film should have 
separated, nor should one be observed 
even after a period of 12 hours or several 
days. The composition of the different 
fatty acids is not always uniform and a 
final adjustment may be necessary for each 
batch. 


Other Constituents 
Among other useful ingredients in 
soluble oils might be mentioned naphthenic 
acid and Alox, both oxidation products 
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of mineral oil. In classifying their value 
and in finding the proper conditions for 
incorporating them into soluble oils, a 
consideration of their chemical composi- 
tion is in order. Alox, for instance, con- 
sists of various saturated fatty acids, 
higher alcohols, ketones and aldehydes. It 


extent in both phases if they are to be 
regarded as helpful coupling agents. Since 
the water solubility of organic compounds 
can usually be correlated with the degree 
of oxidation, balancing of such soluble 
oils depends upon the proper selection of 
ingredients with regard to their oxyget 


Table I1—Soluble Pine Oils 


Composition of soluble pine oil 
(in percentages) 


IDIOT VIEND GIPCOR ...6. 6 Sida deece 
TRS pe ere 


contains enough oxygen so that it im- 
proves the oiliness of soluble oil, but not 
so much that it is insoluble. Alox forms 
a binder between oil and sludgé and gives 
excellent service whenever crude high- 
viscosity mineral oils are used for com- 
pounding soluble oils. 

The constituents of soluble oils other 
than mineral oil should be soluble to some 


1 2 3 4 
20.8 ‘ 18.8 
16.0 12.0 
4.9 4.2 4.4 ee 
.- 3.7 
; 72.0 5.0 
67.7 ae 70.0 “ 
5 ae ae 73.3 
Sa see , 2.6 
eae 6.6 7.8 6.8 ne 
1 ae 3 5 3 


content. A formulation for a simple sol- 
uble oil for soft-water use employs the 
following proportions of ingredients: 


82.6% Low-viscosity mineral oil 
12.0% Tall oil 

2.0% Diethylene glycol 

3.4% 45% KOH 


The coupling can be expressed as fol- 
lows, where the final constituents are ar- 
ranged in the order of decreasing oil solu- 





Condensation of fatty-acid vapors takes place in these giant condensers to give high-purity dis- 
tilled products. The distillation is carried out at reduced pressure since the acids decompose 


upon boiling at atmospheric pressure. 
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bility and increasing water solubility : 


Mineral oil 

Tall oil fatty acids 

Diethylene glycol 

Tall oil fatty acids potassium soap 


By proceeding methodically, it is not 
difficult to formulate stable soluble oils. 
In Table I are similar compositions, the 
raw materials of which have been chosen 
to give a very low-priced product, en- 
abling the producer to compound his own 
soluble oils with ease and economy. Sub- 
stituting a third of the tall oil with oleic 
acid assures better performance in hard 
water. The best mineral oils are the easily 
oxidized oils, such as the Oklahoma and 
Texas oils; they seem to couple better 
than straight paraffin oils. The pH of 
1% soluble oil solutions is about 8. In 
water whose pH is below 7.0 the addition 
of more alkali will be required for pH 
control. 

For the control of bacteria, especially 
the pus-forming organisms which grow 
very rapidly in an almost neutral substrate, 
disinfectants such as_ cresylic acid, 
mono-, di-, tetra- and pentachlorophenols, 
o-phenylphenol and chloro-p-phenylphenol 
may be added to the soluble oil without 
disturbing the balance of the composition. 


Hand Soaps 

The interfacial tension of soluble oils 
and soluble pine oils toward oils, greases 
and sludges is lower than that between 
soaps and oils. Consequently, they are 
very effective when used, for instance, 
as mechanics’ handsoaps. The dry hands 
are rubbed and massaged with such un- 
diluted oils in the same manner as with 
soap solutions and finally rinsed off with 
water. 

Formulas of such compositions are 
found in Table II, and can be used as dis- 
infectants as well as for hand cleaners 
By substituting part of the rosin or tall 
oil with oleic acid, the stability of the 
emulsion in hard water will be increased. 
In formulas 1, 2 and 3 no free fatty acid 
is necessary to couple soap solution and 
pine oil; the affinity of pine oil for alkali 
soaps is greater than that of mineral 
oii. This rule applies to many aromatic 
chemicals and essential oils. In linolenates, 
liroleates, oleates and stearates the af- 
finity to aromatic chemicals is in a de- 
creasing order corresponding with a lower 
titre and a decreasing unsaturation. 

If perfumes above 2 or 3% in amount 
are to be solubilized in a 20% K-soap so- 
lution, a coupling agent is necessary as a 
rule. A high percentage of soluble per- 
fumes can be dissolved to form a clear 
solution in 20% potassium soap with the 
proper amount. of coupling agent. Such 
stock solutions are of great convenience 
in the soap industry, particularly when 
liquid toilet soaps with added perfume 
are desired in transparent formulations. 
Such compositions can be packed indefi- 
nitely in containers without becoming 
cloudy. 
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Left to right: Henry A. Nelson, president, and H. W. Hamilton, secretary of NAIDM; Gordon A. Baird, vice-president, and Brig. Gen. Joseph 
F. Battley, U. S. Army Service Forces; A. C. Pabst, chairman of the Sanitary Specialties Committee, and J. A. Jenemann, Du Pont Company. 


NAIDM Hears About DDT 
At New York Meeting 


EDITORIAL STAFF 


INSECTICIDE EMPHASIS HAS SHIFTED TO DDT during the past year, 
and the National Association of Insecticide and Disinfectant Manufacturers 
learned a great deal about this military discovery in its recent annual meeting. 
The supply outlook for rotenone, pyrethrum, and coal-tar chemicals users 
indicates no relief for the immediate future. 


HEY don’t tell you how many 

pounds of delousing powder a $100 
War Bond will buy.’ Thus did General 
Joseph F. Battley, Deputy Chief of Staff 
of the U. S. Army Service Forces, point 
out that the contributions of the insecti- 
cide and disinfectant manufacturers, while 
not as spectacular as guns, tanks, and 
planes, were nevertheless essential to our 
military successes. 

Speaking to the manufacturers of these 
specialties, who were as thick at their 
annual meeting December 4-5 as the flies 
they have vowed to kill, General Battley 
thanked them for their services to the 
armed services and urged them to continue 
their all-out effort until victory is won. 


DDT Studied 


The contribution is reciprocal, for it 
was the Army’s discovery of the insecti- 
cidal properties of DDT that has given 
the manufacturers their most potent post- 
war material. 

J. A. Jenemann, sales development man- 
ager, Grasselli Chemicals Department of 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, 
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reviewed the present status of DDT for 
the group. The public, he asserted, has 
been misled by the lurid claims in the 
popular press to expect too much of the 
new insecticide. Much testing remains to 
be done before it can be properly offered 
to the civilian consumer. Not enough 
data have been collected to answer ade- 
quately the four essential questions : How 
must it be modified to be suitable for the 
householder? What is it good for? How 
is it used? What precautions, if any, 
are necessary? 

It can be modified by incorporation into 
dusts—extended, for example, with py- 
rophyllite. Since it is soluble in organic 
solvents such as kerosene or xylene, it 
can be applied from solution. Here it is 
necessary to take into account the effects 
of the particular solvent. In combination 
with extending and modifying agents, it 
can be made up into aqueous suspensions 
or emulsions. It has been found effective 
to use it as an aerosol, using a low-boiling 
solvent such as Freon. Or it can be 


Jncorporated into pastes with bait. 


The effectiveness of DDT against bed- 
bugs, flies, mosquitoes, roaches, and other 


pests will vary with the method of appli- 
cation, and each of the above modifications 
must be thoroughly investigated in order 
to find out which will best control each 
type of pest. 

While DDT in usual concentrations is 
apparently harmless to man, it poisons 
the lower animals. It will have to be used 
in such a way that pets will not be harmed. 
It was mentioned above that solutions of 
DDT present special dangers because of 
the solvents employed. Most organic 
vapors are toxic to some extent, and there 
are often the additional dangers of fire 
and damage to textiles and finished sur- 
faces. All of these factors must be borne 
in mind when formulating a commercial 
product. 


Toxicity of DDT 

The toxic effects of DDT have been 
studied thoroughly by the U. S. Public 
Health Service. Dr. Paul A. Neal, chief 
of the Industrial Hygiene Research Lab- 
oratory, presented the findings of the 
Governmental staff. 

The chief modes of DDT poisoning are 
inhalation and ingestion. The toxicity is 
influenced by the particle size, concentra- 
tion, duration of exposure, solubility, ag- 
glutination, and rate of settling. 

Exposure to aerosols composed of 1 
per cent DDT in sesame oil and Freon 
produced no toxic effects in man, even 
after long exposure to concentrations 
10,000 times as high as the optimum for 
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Mohe H. Solworth, Joseph E. Seagram & 
Sons, discussed concepts of sanitation. 






Dr. Paul A. Neal, U. S. Public Health Serv- 
ice, reported on toxological studies with DDT. 








Dr. Paul A. Wolf, Dow Chemical Co., dis- 
cussed formulation of phenolic disinfectants. 





G. Thiessen and H. G. Guy, Koppers Company; Dr. L. A. Stearns, University of Delaware; Fred Fletcher, Dow Chemical Company; C. J. Wein- 


insecticidal activity. Monkeys were ex- 
posed to aerosols 12 hours a day for sev- 
eral weeks without ill effects. 

The lower animals, however, were less 
resistant to the insecticide. Mice and 
immature rats developed symptoms of 
poisoning, leading eventually to convul- 
sions and death. Autopsy disclosed patho- 
logical changes in the liver, but neither it 
nor any other organ was damaged enough 
to account for death. 

Solutions of DDT in non-volatile oils 
were found to be the most dangerous, for 
in this form the toxic chemical is absorbed 
through the skin. The residue from an 
aerosol, which contained as much as 20 
per cent DDT dissolved in a non-volatile 
oil, did not harm men whose skins were 
painted with it, but mice suffered a high 
mortality upon cutaneous application. Cats 
and dogs did not appear to be affected by 
it, even though they were free to lick 
their fur. 

Although DDT appears to be quite 
harmless to man, the U. S. Public Health 
Service recommends that precautions be 
taken by those who are exposed to it. 
The compound is best removed by soap 
and water ; organic solvents may increase 
its absorption. Clothing should be changed 
after working—particularly if the worker 
is handling solutions of the material. In- 
halation of dust should be avoided. Par- 
ticles larger than 10 microns in diameter 
will not be absorbed into the blood stream 
by inhalation, but they may lodge in the 
throat and later be swallowed. 

Because the compound is not unlike 
sugar or flour in appearance, the manufac- 
turer must take care to label his DDT- 
containing insecticides distinctly. 

Further studies are in progress on the 
metabolism of DDT. Radioactive C14 is 
being used to trace the course of the sub- 
stance in the organs and to identify the 
degradation products. 


Role of Sanitation 


Some provocative ideas on the chang- 
ing emphasis in the field of industrial sani- 
tation were given to the group by Mohe 


man, University of Illinois; and C. C. Compton, Velsicol Corporation. 
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H. Solworth, sanitation consultant of 
Joseph E. Seagram & Sons, Inc. 

Emphasis until the present time, the 
speaker said, has been on corrective sani- 
tation. Lowest-caliber workers, equipped 
with brooms, mops, rags, and cleaning 
compounds, have been set to the task of 
correcting the inadequacies of poor archi- 
tecture and engineering. Little attention 
has been paid to the provision and main- 
tenance of esthetic surroundings for the 
workers. 

Now the emphasis is shifting to pre- 
ventive sanitation. Plants will be built 
with a view to keeping them clean. Win- 
dows, rafters, and floors will be designed 
to make cleaning as effortless as possible. 
Adequate ventilation will provide dust- 
free air, and landscaping of the surround- 
ing grounds will minimize the tracking-in 
or blowing-in of dirt. Machinery and 
equipment, like household refrigerators, 
will be engineered to facilitate cleaning. 
Plant interiors and equipment will be 
planted in pleasing colors to provide a 
pleasant and esthetic environment. 

Too often maintenance personnel have 
not been properly administered. The re- 
sponsibility for their function has been 
sketchy and too decentralized. They 
should be under the supervision of a sani- 
tary engineer, and department heads 
should be directly responsible for the 
maintenance of their own departments. 
Workers should be trained to a proper 
appreciation of hygienic standards, and 
janitors should be upgraded to a higher 
status than has been accorded them. 

This new concept of sanitation is 
inimical to the established sanitation in- 
dustry, and business methods may have 
to be revised in the light of these ideas. 


Postwar Outlook 


While Mr. Solworth’s remarks implied 
a pessimistic outlook for the future of the 
industry, Henry A. Nelson, of the Chem- 
ical Supply Company, pointed out some 
of the optimistic factors in his address. 

Travel will increase after the war, and 
an increase in restaurant and hotel facili- 
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ties will naturally follow. From 50 to 100 
thousand new restaurants will open within 
a few years, he claimed. Travel facilities 
themselves—new coaches, Pullmans, and 
stations-—will provide a sizable market for 
sanitary chemicals. 

Most communities plan to expand their 
hospital facilities after the war, and a 
great number of factories will enlarge and 
improve their washrooms and cafeterias. 

Insects are always with us, and the 
soldiers returning from foreign lands 
will be more insecticide-conscious than be- 
fore. Household insecticides will find a 
large market. 


Present Supply Situation 


Several Government officials were in- 
vited to discuss the present supplies of 
insecticide materials. 

John A. Rodda, chief of the War Pro- 
duction Board’s Insecticide and Fungicide 
Unit, reported that rotenone and pyre- 
thrum were still scarce. Imports of 
pyrethrum are only half of the prewar 
quantity, and this must be shared with 
Canada and the United Kingdom as well. 
As the war moves to the Pacific, even 
more will be required for military needs. 
Certain grades, unsuitable for military 
use, may be made available soon. Red 
squill, on the other hand, and the alkyl 
thiocyanates are in good supply and will 
probably remain so. 

Coal-tar chemicals — phenol, cresols, 
naphthalene, and the like—will remain 
scarce until final victory, L. A. Schlueter, 
chief of WPB’s Aromatics and Inter- 
mediates Branch, reported. Most of these 
are going into aviation gasoline, synthetic 
rubber or plastics. 


Marketing 


L. B. Schwarez, Ampion Corporation, 
remarked that marketing is one activity 
that the industry should not reconvert 
to a peacetime basis. He reported that 
90 per cent of new products in the field 
disappear from the market within two 
years. This is a waste of manpower, 
materials, and facilities which must be 
avoided in a fiercely competitive market. 





Waiting for the session to begin: R. A. Ka- 
berg and E. C. Hyry, Monsanto Chemical Co. 
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Caulking joints and openings at end of turbo generator car. 


“CHEMICAL PACKAGE” FOR BOX CARS 


RANS-OCEANIC | shipment 

of mobile electric power gen- 
erating stations, better known as 
“power trains,” presented one of 
the major packaging problems of 
the war. It has been solved suc- 
cessfully by chemical means, ac- 
cording to Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Co., one of the 
manufacturers of the electrical 
equipment for the trains. 

The “chemical package” devel- 
oped for the purpose is obtained by 
completely coating and sealing each 
car with a vapor-proof compound 
and dehydrating the internal mois- 
ture with a suitable desiccant, such 
as silica gel. 

The purpose of mobile power gen- 
erating equipment obviously is to 
produce power quickly upon ar- 
rival at destination. Therefore, ex- 
posed electrical parts which would 
be damaged by seawater or con- 
densed moisture cannot be boxed 
and sealed separately, as the prime 
objective is to minimize the time 
required to set up and start pro- 
ducing power. To accomplish this, 
it was decided to treat each car as 
a unit package and to seal it with 
suitable precautions with most of 
the apparatus assembled in place. 

In preparing the car for “pack- 


aging,” all openings are covered 
with steel plates or flashed with 
water-proof cloth. Cracks and 
joints are caulked. The whole car 
is then sprayed with a coat (%g¢ in. 
minimum thickness) of non-breath- 
ing waterproof compound. The 
compound, specially prepared for 
the purpose, consists of a petroleum 
asphalt base with the addition of a 
considerable percentage of gilson- 
ite asphalt and an inorganic filler 
such as mica dust. It is used as 
a solution and is applied by special 
spray equipment. It dries slowly 
by solvent evaporation but retains 
its plastic moisture vapor seal char- 
acteristics over a wide range of 
temperatures. 

A test car, differing from the 
actual equipment cars in that it 
contained several thousand pounds 
of wood “dunnage” which contained 
moisture, was prepared as above 
and immediately before final sealing 
of the door, 1200 Ibs. of silica gel 
in 5-lb. bags was. distributed 
throughout the car. The relative 
humidity decreased rapidly inside 
the car from 30 per cent at the start 
to 20 per cent in 4 hours and 16 
per cent in 28 hours. This low 
value was then maintained despite 
outside high humidity conditions. 








Aerial view of black smoke outlining the white hot flames of 22 blazing gasoline fuel cars which resulted in a property loss of $35,560.00. 


THE BUREAU OF EXPLOSIVES 


This Service Organization Has Done Much to Change the Shipping of 
Hazardous Chemicals from a Risky to a Safe Business 


ORGANIZED IN 1905 AS A SUBDIVISION OF the American Association’ 


of Railroads, the Bureau of Explosives today serves all carriers in its original 


purpose “to provide safe transportation for explosives or other dangerous 


articles.’’. Most of the I.C.C. regulations pertaining to shipment of hazardous 


chemicals are based on recommendations made by the Bureau, and their en- 


forcement is largely in its hands. The Bureau also tests and passes on new shipping 


containers for handling hazardous materials, and prepares and distributes copies 


of tariffs, regulations and safe shipping information for carriers and shippers. 


LARMS, fear, fire and death were 
the immediate results of a devastat- 
ing explosion in Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
on May 11, 1905. A few minutes before, 
a freight train had been standing quietly 
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beside a passenger car. Shock came, panic 
spread and when the final score was tal- 
lied, it was found that 20 people had been 
killed. The property loss amounted to 
over half a million dollars. 


Out of this tragedy came protection for 
the whole country. Even before the Har- 
risburg disaster, a need had been felt for 
control of the transportation of explosives. 
In fact, at that very time personnel were 
being chosen for a committee to prepare 
appropriate regulations. After the ex- 
plosion, the formation of the group was 
hastened by a body of railroad men ,who 
went to President Theodore Roosevelt 
to ask him that he help them organize the 
Bureau of Explosives. 

This was the origin of an organization 
about which very little has been said, 
but which itself has everything to say 
about the shipping of explosives, hazard- 
ous chemicals, or any material which may 
endanger life or property. Of course the 

3ureau has changed since the days when 
“Teddy” Roosevelt appointed Col. B. W. 
Dunn of Army Ordnance to organize ac- 
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passed the first act for control in this 
field. However its definition of purpose 
is the same: “to provide safe transporta- 
tion for explosives or other dangerous 
articles.” 


Organization of the Bureau 


The Bureau of Explosives concerns 
itself with the shipping of everything haz- 
ardous or potentially hazardous, from wet 
rags and nitric acid to mustard gas and 
cyanides. It operates on a strictly non- 
profit basis as a subdivision of the As- 
sociation of American Railroads, under 
the Operations and Maintenance Divi- 
sion. Work is also done by the Bureau 
for 22 express companies, trucking com- 
panies and steamship lines. Any carrier, 
shipper or manufacturer can become an 
affiliate member of the Bureau by paying 
a fee, the exact amount depending on 
the nature and extent of service required. 
The Bureau today includes a number of 
chemical companies among its members. 

This job of protecting lives and prop- 
erty from the hazards arising from trans- 
portation of materials which cofrode, burn, 
poison or fume, is being carried on by 
a staff of thirty-two inspectors. They are 
servicing the twenty-three administrative 
districts into which the United States is 
divided. Two of their number are in 
Canada and three more are in the home 
office in New York. Their activities are 
directed by H. A. Campbell, Chief In- 
spector. Most of the inspectors are former 
railroad men, or have had experience in 
the manufacture and handling of explo- 
sives. 

Necessary research in connection with 
the work of the Bureau is carried out at 
the laboratory in South Amboy, New Jer- 
sey, where a staff of three have plenty of 
room, 23 acres in fact, to try to start fires 
or spill acids, and where they have the 
equipment to discover why these things 
happen. Charles P. Beistle, who formerly 
held the same position with the War De- 
partment, is chief chemist. 

Headquarters of the Bureau are at 30 





Box car interior, showing method approved by 
the Bureau, for bracing carboys of chemicals. 
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Vesey St.,.New York City, where a staff 
.of 15 people is kept busy. Here is where 
Chief Inspector Campbell has his office 
as well as Thurber C. George, acting as- 
sistant Chief Inspector, and Miss G. I. 
Falkenberg, tariff agent, who is in charge 
of all publications. 

The New York office is also the head- 
quarters for the Container Specification 
Department, which consists of two in- 
spectors under the direction of W. E. 
Cooper. Its responsibility is to test and 
develop specifications for containers of 
dangerous materials in conformance with 
I.C.C. Regulations. 


Legal Powers 

Congress has passed several laws to 
control the transportation of dangerous 
articles. The first of these covered only 
explosives. Subsequent acts include acids, 
poisons and all substances which might 
cause damage. The most recent of these, 
which was passed March 4, 1921, au- 
thorizes the I.C.C. to create regulations 
for shipment of hazardous commodities 
and to call on the Bureau of Explosives 
for assistance. Thus, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission prepares regulations 
covering the shipment of all risky chemi- 
cals, corrosive substances, manufacturers’ 
supplies or include 
specifications for classifying dangerous 
materials in six groups: (1) explosives 
(Class A, labeled Explosives; Class B, 
labeled Dangerous; and Class C, requir- 
ing no placard); (2) flammable liquids; 
(3) corrosive liquids; (4) flammable 
solids and oxidizing materials; (5) 
poisons; (6) compressed gases. 

The type of carrier is also specified and 
instructions listed for each. For instance, 
in the tank car transporting of flam- 
mable liquids, such as alcohol, carbon 
bisulfide or ethylene oxide, vacant space 


explosives. These 





must be left in the car, the amount depend- 
ing on the coefficient of expansion of the 
liquid and the maximum increase of tem- 
perature to which it will be subjected. This 
space, or “outage,” is calculated for the 
total capacity of the container and in the 
case of tank cars carrying flammable 
liquids, it must be not less than two per 
cent. 

I.C.C. regulations are usually written 
with the aid of suggestions from the Bu- 
reau of Explosives. The draft of a new 
regulation is posted for the information 
of all concerned, and if there are no ob- 
jections within twenty days it becomes 
law. If complaints or objections are reg- 
istered within the specified time, a public 
hearing is held and this is usually attended 
by Chief Inspector Campbell. 

The enforcing of the I.C.C. regulations 
is largely in the hands of the Bureau of 
Explosives. The inspectors from the Bu- 
reau range through their districts con- 
sulting with shippers about methods of 
packing, marking material, and loading 
cars. All consignees must immediately 
report all accidents, leakages and _ fires 





Bureau of Explosives Chief Inspector Camp- 
bell, veteran of 35 years of experience in 
this field 


A ruptured cylinder, amid the debris resulting from a depot fire, where intense heat 
caused ammonia gas, being carried under pressure, to expand and explode its containers. 
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involving dangerous materials to the 
Bureau which then dispatches an inspector 
to discover the reasons for the trouble in 
order to prevent its recurrence. All seri- 
ous accidents are thoroughly investigated 
and complete records are kept in the 
New York office. If violations are found 
they are corrected by suggestions from 
the Bureau. The law provides penalties 
of up to $10,000 fine and 10 years in prison 
for non-conformance with I.C.C. regula- 
tions. 

If any shipper-should be foolhardy 
enough not to cooperate with an inspector 
or to disregard a recommendation of the 
Bureau, the inspector need only advise 
the railroad that the shipper’s product 
cannot be accepted for transportation. 
Such action amounts to an immediate em- 
bargo, because no railroad would risk ac- 
cepting such a shipment. 

In spite of the far-reaching power which 
lies behind the Bureau, it prefers to act 
as an advisory body. The War and Navy 
Departments as well as civilian shippers 
are subject to its rulings. Not one pound 
ot dangerous freight can be shipped unless 
it is packaged and handled in accordance 
with the standards of the Bureau. Class 
A commodities, such as picric acid and 
T. N. T., are checked by car inspectors 
employed by the railroads before being 
shipped. The responsibility of these im- 
portant routine examinations is borne by 
the carriers. For the most part, the Bu- 
reau is concerned with the determination 
of procedure and investigation of acci- 
dents. It does not try to supervise daily 
activities. 

Although the business of inspecting is 
perhaps the most dramatic of the Bureau’s 


Inspector George points out to a car inspec- 
tor the spot to placard a car of explosives. which 
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activities, this is not its only work. When 
new products are scheduled for shipping, 
it examines and tests the container sub- 
mitted by the manufacturer. The Bureau 
has been helpful to many chemical manu- 
facturers and container concerns in de- 
veloping safe containers for new materials. 
Recent activities have included investi- 
gation of proper packaging for two new 
flammable classes—powdered metals and 
new substitutes for paint and lacquer. 

In testing a new container, for example 
a metal drum designed to hold lacquer 
substitutes, the exact strength under every 
possible condition is determined. It is 
dropped on a concrete surface and allowed 
to stand for a length of time. Mauling 
by the tumbling barrel comes next, and 
later the drum is left to stand for a time 
under a heavy weight. 


Publications 


Another branch of the Bureau’s work 
is the preparation and distribution of lit- 
erature for carriers, shippers, and their 
employees. By regulation of the I.C.C., 
all carriers are required to publish the 
conditions under which they ship danger- 
ous articles. Rather than do this sepa- 
rately, the companies unite in designating 
the Bureau of Explosives to print all tar- 
iffs (motor and water, as well as rail) 
every year. These pamphlets serve as 
vehicles for compilations of the pertinent 
regulations of the I.C.C. and include spe- 
cial information for shipping and receiv- 
ing clerks and foremen, as well as recom- 
mendations for handling and packing. 

Annually, the chief inspector submits to 
the Association of American PRailroads a 


report on the results of the yo :rs research. 


The type, cause and amount of damage 
from all accidents are broken down in 
tabular form, and the Accident Bulletins 
which are published throughout the year 
are included. 


Accidents 


In spite of the careful planning by both 
the Bureau and the carriers, accidents 
occur. Now, however, the reason is usu- 
ally negligence. Contrary to the hap- 
hazard procedure which existed at the time 
of the Harrisburg disaster, shippers and 
carriers are aware of possible dangers 
and they have been advised as to how 
they may prevent losses. When something 
goes wrong, it is usually because the cor- 
rect precautions have not been taken. 

It is the responsibility of carriers and 
shippers to keep employees educated. The 
Bureau has found that many failures 
spring from ignorance. Examples of this 
are several recent cases where fires were 
started by shipments of dried organic 
compounds which were packed while still 
hot. Still the most frequent causes of ship- 
ping accidents, however, are container fail- 
ures (which usually could have been pre- 
vented), and mistakes in loading methods, 
where the containers are not properly 
braced in the car or truck. 

With war conditions requiring that the 
carriers handle greatly increased loads, 
the work of the Bureau of Explosives has 
taken on still added importance. The 
U. S. public and industry alike owe much 
to this behind-the-scenes organization 
which has transformed the shipping of 
flammable, explosive, poisonous and cor- 
rosive articles from a hazardous to a rela- 
tively safe undertaking. 





Bags of charcoal, illustrating stacking method 
prevents spontaneous 


combustion. 
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DR. ROGER ADAMS, University of Illinois 
chemistry department head, has been named 


chairman of the American Chemical Society 
board to succeed the late Thomas Midgley. 





HEADLINERS 


in the 


NEWS 





DR. ROBERT E. WILSON has recently been 
appointed chairman of the board and chief 
executive officer of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of Indiana. 





PAUL RYAN, former president of the Na- 
tional Refining Company, has been elected a 
vice-president of the M. W. Kellogg Co. 
He will manage a consulting service. 





ROBERT P. KENNEY, chief of WPB’s vinyl 
resins unit of the chemicals bureau, has been 
named manager of international service for 
the Chemicals Division, B. F. Goodrich Co. 
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T. S. CARSWELL, former director of re- 
search at Monsanto Chemical Company's 
Plastics Division, has been appointed man- 
ager of Monsanto’s West Coast operations. 


DR. HARRY GEHMAN has been appointed 
assistant director of research of the Corn 
Products Refining Company's Argo Labora- 
tories. He was formerly with Du Pont. 


CHARLES G. MARSHALL has joined the 
Onyx Oil & Chemical Company as director 
in charge of the Industrial Division. He 
was formerly with the Winthrop Chemical Co. 


CARL TABER, director of acetate fabric de- 
velopment of the Du Pont Company, has 
been nominated president of the American 
Association of Textile Technologists. 
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A. |. Ch. £. Meets 
In St. Louis 


Chemical engineers met in St. Louis November 19-21 for their thirty- 
seventh annual meeting. Some of the proceedings are reported on 
page 921. A bright feature of the program was the informal dinner 
Monday evening, at which James G. Vail, vice-president and chemical 
director of the Philadelphia Quartz Company, told of his recent ex- 
periences in China. He is on leave of absence to work with the 
American Friends Service Committee and the UNRRA. With him 
at the right is George Granger Brown, president of the A. |. Ch. E., 
who was toastmaster. 





Left to right are G. T. Reich, Pennsylvania Sugar Company, Phila- 
delphia, who presented a paper on carbon and potash production 
from molasses stillage, and Lawrence W. Bass, newly-elected presi- 
dent of the Institute. The other three men were elected directors 











for three years: Clifford C. Furnas, Curtiss-Wright Corporation: 
Guy Harcourt, Buffalo Foundry & Machine Co.; and Francis J. Curtis, 
Monsanto Chemical Co. A. P. Colburn, University of Del., and W. W. 


Duecker, Texas Gulf Sulfur Co., were also elected directors. 








Left: At the top are E. J. Gohr, Esso Labora- 
tories, who described Huid catalytic cracking, 
and R. H. Newton, Catalytic Development 
Corporation, who presented papers on the 
Houdry and TTC cracking processes. In 
the middle are Shelby A. Miller, University 
of Minnesota, who reported on the agitation 
of two-phase liquids, and Julian M. Mavity, 
Universal Oil Products Co., who discussed sty- 
rene production. In the lower picture are J. L. 
Marsh, Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Cor- 
poration, and W. C. Asbury, Standard Oil 
Development Company. They presented 
Papers on the production of butadiene from 
alcohol and from butylenes. 


Right: John A. Hipple, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Manufacturing Company, and Harold W. 
Washburn, Consolidated Engineering Corpo- 
ration, Pasadena, are in the top photo. They 
discussed the use of the mass spectrometer. 
Magnesium production was described by the 
men in the center picture: E. E. Wrege, 
International Minerals & Chemical Corpora- 
tion, Austin, Texas, and W. P. Schambra, 
Dow Chemical Company. Below are David 
A. Drew and A. Norman Hixson, University 
of Pennsylvania, who reported on the solu- 
bility relationships of the fatty acids and 
their esters in propane. 
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National Chemical 
‘Exposition 


The Chicago Section of the American Chem- 
ical Society was host to the National Chem- 
ical Exposition in November. The Gibbs 
Medal, which the Section sponsors, and pho- 
tographs of past medalists were displayed 
in the lounge, at the left. At the right is 
shown the filing cabinet of the National 
Registry of Rare Chemicals, in which the 
Armour Research Foundation keeps data on 
thousands of uncommon compounds. 


The Chicago Section sponsored a dinner in connection with the 


Zinn, Dr. Kenneth N. Campbell, M. H. Arveson, chairman of the 
Exposition. At the speakers’ table were Dr. C. E. Imhoff, Mrs. R. E. 


Exposition Committee, Mrs. C. S. Marvel, and Dr. C. F. Kettering. 


Others present at the table were R. E. Zinn, chairman of the 


Chemical Society, Mrs. R. C. Newton, Alden H. Emery, Dr. Edward 
Chicago Section, Dr. Carl S$. Marvel, president of the American 


Bartow, and Victor Conquest, a member of the Exposition Committee. 


saerutsis OF MOWEST VITAMIN 
BIOTIN 


Over 500 “New Chemicals for Industry,” described in the October 


An interesting feature of the Exposition was “Chemical Trail-blazers” 
issue, were displayed by CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES in this exhibit. 


—panel descriptions recording advances in chemical knowledge 
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Plastic Battery Cases 


Many types of batteries are made by the Willard Storage Battery 
Company with cases molded of Styron (polystyrene). This thermo- 
plastic is well adapted for this use, for it has good insulating quali- 
ties, low power factor, high dielectric strength, arcing resistance and 
low water absorption. It is used in a wide variety of applications 
where its resistance to alkalies, chemicals and acids are important 
factors, or where brilliant clarity is required. Intricate moldings of 
Styron hold well their original size, shape and strength. 


Baldwin Honored 





A testimonial dinner was recently given by the Chemists’ Club of 
New York to Dr. Robert T. Baldwin in recognition of his long and 
faithful service as secretary of the organization. With him are 
William Callan, toastmaster, and Dr. Charles R. Downs. 
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Plastic Covers 


Gable type covers for serological baths have been designed for the 
U. S. Army Medical Corps for use in Wasserman and Kahn tests 
of blood samples at constant temperature. Styron (polystyrene) has 
several advantages in this application: transparency, resistance to 
corrosion, and a low coefficient of heat transfer which makes it a 
good thermal insulator. The gable cover allows condensed moisture 
to run down the side of the covers and drop into the water bath 
instead of into the test tubes. 





Col. Bradley Dewey, third from left, at the meeting of the American 
Section of the Society of Chemical Industry. With him are, left 
to right, Dr. Vannevar Bush, Dr. Karl T. Compton, Dr. Foster D. 
Snell, John A. Lum, and Dr. Norman A. Shepard, Section chairman. 
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oe HELPS “BLOW” A PLASTIC BUBBLE 


N WAR as in peace, phosphorus 
and phosphorus compounds are 


serving industry. As a condensing 
agent P, O; plays an important role 
in the manufacture of methyl meth- 
acrylate resins . . . basic material for 
the clear vision plastic that sheaths 
the nose and gun turrets of our big 
bombers. P20; is also used as a 
catalyst, as an extremely active dry- 
ing agent, and as a raw material in 
the preparation of organic phos- 
phorus compounds such as the alkyl 


phosphoric acids. Economies in 
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manufacture have brought the price 
of P, O; down to a point where its 
use in large scale production is 
practical. 

For years Victor Chemical Works 
has specialized in phosphates, for- 
mates, and oxalates . .. today is the 
world’s leading producer of these 
compounds. During these years it 
has been our privilege to help indus- 
try solve many important problems 
with phosphorus compounds, for- 
mates and oxalates. May we serve 
you, too? 


CHEMICAL WORKS 


Headquarters for Phosphates—Formates— 
Oxalates 


141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois 
NEW YORK, N. Y.; KANSAS CITY, MO.; ST. LOUIS, 
MO.; NASHVILLE, TENN.; GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Plants: NASHVILLE, TENN.; MT. PLEASANT, 
TENN.; CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL. 
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Decentralization of Industry 


The pressure is growing in Washington for “decentraliza- 
tion” of the nation’s producing facilities. It is coming largely 
from sectional groups, and 1s planned to take advantage of the 


possible passing of the “Seven TV A’s” 


program, the avail- 


ability of Government capital and eventual surplus plants, and 
the displaced labor that will remain displaced if industries are 
not provided. An example of how such a movement might 
affect the chemical industry can be found in the Bonneville 


power development. 


HETHER it is called decentrali- 

zation of industry, or expansion of 
industry into new geographical areas, the 
movement has assumed important poten- 
tialities. It has many ramifications, and 
may even be regarded as a continuation 
of the Small Business versus Big Busi- 
ness issue that came to a head during the 
peak of war production demands. 

A recent colloquy reported between 
members of the House Banking and 
Currency Committee summarizes one 
phase of the situation. The committee 
had approved a bill to increase the capi- 
talization of the Smaller War Plants Cor- 
poration, which is headed by former 
Congressman from Texas, Maury Mav- 
erick. Before it was approved, however, 
Representative Crawford, Republican, of 
Michigan, said: 

“IT am going to protest against Federal 
funds being used to kill off industry in 
one section of the country so it can be 
moved to another.” 

Chairman Maverick had earlier re- 
marked that he favors decentralization of 
the nation’s industrial wealth. However, 
he now answered Rep. Crawford by as- 
serting, “I didn’t say I wanted to ‘kill 
off? anything, but I am in favor of en- 
couraging free enterprise every place it 
is justified.” 

The battle between Administration 
forces and certain factions in Congress 
over the development of the “Seven 
TVA’s” program, embracing most of the 
important river basins of the country, is 
another very important outcropping in the 
whole movement. 

To see the connection here, it is only 
necessary to recall the Bonneville power 
development, which supplies publicly- 
owned power to the Pacific northwest to 
an increasing extent. 

On the word of the Bonneville author- 
ities, there have been established within 
the region served by that agency since 
1939 alone, a pilot plant for alumina ex- 
traction at Salem, Ore., aluminum plants 
in four Washington state locations and 
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one in Oregon, a magnesium plant at 
Spokane, Wash., ferro-alloy plants at 
Tacoma, Wenatchee, and Spokane, Wash- 
ington, and Portland, Ore., an electro- 
lytic manganese plant at Hoodsport, 
Wash., by-product coke plant at Tacoma, 
calcium carbide plants at Tacoma and 
Portland, also a sodium chloride plant at 
Portland and a number of alcohol plants 
in the same general area, besides electric 
steel plants and a rolling mill. Four of 
the plants, including three manufactur- 
ing aluminum and the rolling mill are 
Government installations. Most of them 
are obviously war plants, which may or 
may not continue in operation when war 
needs taper off. 

The relationship of power development 
to new industries is easily seen in the 
fact that most of the power-using pro- 
ducers are concerned with primary met- 
als, chemicals, and certain heavy non- 
metallics. Public power advocates, as 
well as the regional civic and Congres- 
sional spokesmen interested, are well 
aware that any amount of such produc- 
tion, without the secondary adjunct of 
finishing facilities to turn out fabricated 
products, is just so much uneconomic 
ebullience. Hence the determined move- 
ment now seen for establishment of new 
industries in these and other areas where 
no such production has _ previously 
flourished. 


Pacific Coast As An Example 


The Special Senate Committee that 
has been studying this situation, has con- 
ducted a series of investigations through- 
out the country. Before one such meet- 
ing Edward G. Locke, chemical engineer 
in the Bonneville Administration’s indus- 
trial analysis section, pointed out that “a 
sound, stable chemical industry in the 
Pacific Northwest must be established 
upon the basis of the raw materials in 
and adjacent to the region.” 

Citing the region’s timber resources, 
representing approximately 40 percent of 


the national timber stand, and its min- 
eral and non-metallic mineral resources, 
he said that these, combined with the 
large blocks of power available or ulti- 
mately to be available, should form the 
foundation upon which a large, diversified 
chemical industry will rest. 

Conceding that the present chemical 
development is small industrially, and is 
built largely around such activities as 
wood pulp, he said that 14 sulfite pulp 
mills now in the area, with minor opera- 
tional changes, are potential producers 
of the grade of pulp that can be utilized 
as a chemical raw material for cellulose 
type plastics, rayon, and cellophane. Two 
other mills are now equipped to manu- 
facture one type of rayon pulp, and two 
the other type. 

A logical outgrowth, in Mr. Locke’s 
opinion, would then be production of 
rayon tire cord, such as that used in 
current synthetic rubber tire manufac- 
ture. In fact, he said, “It is quite cer- 
tain that the not too-distant future will 
see located on the Pacific coast a large 
plant manufacturing this commodity to 
serve the tire plants of the Pacific coast.” 

Another logical step, he foresaw, would 
be manufacture of cellophane for use in 
wrapping Pacific coast products. The 
textile industry has vast potentialities in 
that area, he thought, because of the 
available raw materials—wool, fiber, flax, 
cotton—which, he pointed out, may be 
combined with such synthetic fibers as 
those of cellulose, acetylene, and casein, 
to further enlarge the variety of textile 
production possible. 

Production of bleached sulfite pulp for 
the paper industry has led to establish- 
ment of two caustic soda-chlorine plants. 
These are electrolytic plants, which 
makes the power cost a vital element; 
increased production will result from 
chemical utilization of cellulose, Mr. 
Locke believes, and he foresaw a third 
product from electrolysis of salt, hydro- 
gen, currently largely treated as a waste 
and burned under plant boilers. A bud- 
ding major, industry of the Coast, hydro- 
genation of fish oils, can use this waste, 
he believes, and the resulting materials 
be made available for soap manufacture, 
paint, varnish, and other products on the 
Coast. 

In this connection, the Pacific coast’s 
convenience to shipments of Far Eastern 
oils, when the postwar period permits 
resumption of such imports, further 
points to a major industrial development. 
By means of the new technique of vac- 
uum distillation, using electric power, 
these oils may be separated into their 
constituents to produce pure compounds 
that will be of greater value for certain 
applications. 

Continuing the analysis—as an exam- 
ple of sectional decentralization thinking 
—of the Pacific coast’s potentialities for 
chemical industrial expansion, there is an 


(Turn to page 1015) 
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Phosphorus Pentoxide Makes 


Fluorine-Resistant Glass 


Exposure to corrosive, deadly hydro- 
fluoric acid that disintegrates ordinary 
glass, corrodes most metals, and produces 
dangerous burns is successfully survived 
by a new glass announced by Dr. E. D. 
Tillyer, research director of the American 
Optical Company. 

The new glass, he said, was specially 
made to aid in the war effort, and is the 


the hydrofluoric acid-resisting property, it 
was necessary to develop a radically new 
glass without using silica as a major in- 
gredient because the acid instantaneously 
attacks silica, producing a disintegrating 
effect. 

The major ingredient of the new glass 
is phosphorus pentoxide. In spite of this 
chemical’s affinity for water, the new glass 





The square of ordinary glass at the left is immediately clouded by the corrosive 
effect of hydrogen fluoride. The new glass on the right is unaffected. 


first known glass to offer resistance to the 
vicious attack of hydrofluoric acid. It was 
developed by Dr. Alexis G. Pincus, mem- 
ber of the concern’s research laboratory, 
he announced. 

The discovery, according to Dr. Pincus, 
is expected to simplify the handling of the 
important acid which now is extensively 
used in scientific experimentation, and in 
such industrial operations as the pickling 
of metals, etching of glass, processing of 
textiles, manufacture of fluorides and 
ceramics, and as a catalyst in oil refining 
and synthetic rubber manufacture. 

The new glass, he said, does not contain 
sand, unlike practically all commercial 
glass—a phenomenon akin to making steel 
without iron ore as the base. To obtain 
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is less soluble in water than ordinary glass, 
indicating the profound chemical change 
that takes place when the glass is made. 

Since its melting and working properties 
are about the same as ordinary glass, it 
can be manufactured in a regular glass 
factory, the glass can be cast or drawn 
into sheets, blown into bottles and other 
shapes, ground and polished, tempered and 
subjected to other processes involved in 
glass technology without requiring special 
equipment or technique. 

Potential uses of the new glass are in 
the fabrication of test beakers, 
bottles, evaporating dishes and other con- 
tainers; window panes for laboratories 
and factories where acids are employed; 
lenses for safety goggles and helmets ; and 


tubes, 


glass gauges to observe and check the 
action of acids in metal cylinders and re- 
action vessels. 


Improved Acetate Fabrics 


A process by which cellulose acetate 
fabrics will have an improved resistance 
to water as well as having an increased 
ironing temperature and melting point is 
the subject of United States Letters Pat- 
ent Number 2,358,387 granted this week 
to Celanese Corporation of America. 

According to the process of the patent, 
yarns or fabrics of cellulose acetate or 
other organic derivatives of cellulose are 
treated in a liquid acidylation medium 
with a mixed anhydride of a polycar- 
bexylic acid and a lower aliphatic mono- 
carboxylic acid. 

The treatment is carried out at a tem- 
perature of 100 to 180 degrees Centigrade 
and the liquid medium should be a non- 
solvent for the cellulose derivative ma- 
terial. 


Polishing Wheel Cement 


Michigan Bleach & Chemical Company, 
Detroit, has announced a new synthetic 
polishing wheel cement, “Gripmaster.” 

Extensive tests in independent polishing 
plants and polishing departments of lead- 
ing manufacturers have revealed that 
Gripmaster steps up polishers’ production 
an average of 47% more pieces per head. 

Due to a high-heat resisting ingredient, 
Gripmaster does not “glaze” on the wheel. 
Moreover, its remarkable new adhesive 
action “locks in” the grains of emery with 
a new positive “vise-tight” control never 
before believed possible. 

An important time-saving and inven- 
tory-reducing advantage of Gripmaster, 
on which a patent is now pending, is that 
all grains—250 to 20—may now be ap- 
plied with just one grade of cement.: It 
is now no longer necessary to stock sev- 
eral different grades of adhesives for: dif- 
ferent metals, different flexibilities or dif- 
ferent temperatures. 


Chlorinated Isopol 


The Union Bay State Chemical Com- 
pany of Cambridge, Massachusetts, has 
announced the development of a new syn- 
thetic, Chlorinated Isopol, available in 
metal primer formulations and in powder 
form, that is practically identical to 
chlorinated rubber in flame, moisture and 
chemical resistance, solubility, stability 
and compatibility with plasticizers. 

Suggested as of unusual interest as a 
primer for rubber-to-metal adhesion; as 
an ingredient in adhesives, paints, lac- 
quers, inks, etc.; as‘an acid and alkali- 
resistant coating for metal, concrete and 
other surfaces; for fire-proofing and 
moisture-proofing fabrics and other ma- 
terials; wherever sound and heat insula- 
tion qualities are desired; and as a 
plastic wherever inertness to chemicals 
and fire-proofness are of importance, 
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Chlorinated Isopol is the outgrowth of 
a completely original synthetic rubber 
formulation developed at UBS. 


Not yet standardized in viscosity range, 
the Union Bay State Chemical Company 
has announced that production of Chlor- 
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inated Isopol is sufficient at present to 
enable sampling and service of reason- 
ably sized orders, but that large quan- 
tity orders can not be filled until new, 
expanded production facilities are in 
operation. 


Latex Particle Size Improved 


A patent on a method to increase the 
particle size of synthetic rubber latex, 
making it possible to use it more widely 
in the direct manufacture of goods, has 
been granted to Edward A. Willson and 
assigned to The B. F. Goodrich Company. 

One of the disadvantages of synthetic 
rubber made from butadiene has been that 
the latex contained particles much smaller 
than those of natural rubber latex and re- 
quired excessive amounts of stabilizer be- 
fore it could be used in the direct manu- 
facture of rubber goods as a substitute 
for natural rubber latex. The new proc- 
ess eliminates this difficulty by increasing 
the size of the synthetic rubber particles 
in the latex to the same size as the par- 
ticles in natural rubber latex. 

Willson’s method accomplishes the in- 
crease in particle size by adding a water- 
soluble weak acid and ammonia to the 
synthetic latex. 


Sodium Methylate 


Sodium methylate, a versatile reagent 
for organic synthesis, is now commer- 
cially available as the result of a process 
developed by The Mathieson Alkali 
Works, it is announced by R. E. Gage, 
Director of Research and Development. 

The process developed for its manufac- 
ture utilizes sodium amalgam produced 
by the Castner electrolytic cell which 
Mathieson has used for many years to 
produce caustic soda and chlorine, ac- 
cording to Mr. Gage. 

The new product is a dry white powder 
containing “a minimum of 95% of sodium 
methylate, not over 2% of inorganic al- 
kalies (sodium hydroxide and sodium 
carbonate) and not over 3% of meth- 
anol.” It is packaged in airtight con- 
tainers and is said to be stable as long 
as it is not exposed to the air. 


Quaternary Ammonium Base 

Tetraethanolammonium hydroxide has 
recently been developed by Carbide and 
Carbon Chemicals Corporation, a Unit 
of Union Carbide and Carbon Corpora- 
tion. It is a water-soluble, white crystal- 
line solid in the pure form but is sold 
commercially as an aqueous solution con- 
taining methanol and 40 to 41 per cent 
of the hydroxide. The solid compound is 
a strong base, approaching the fixed bases 
in alkalinity. Whereas aqueous solutions 
of the compound are stable at ordinary 
temperatures, they decompose on heating 
to form weakly basic ethanolamines. 
Tetraethanolammonium hydroxide shows 
promise in the manufacture of rubber 
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chemicals, in metal-plating, and in cer- 
tain types of dyes. “Technical Informa- 
tion” sheets on tetraethanolammonium 
hydroxide are available. 


Pure Compound: 


ES ee eee er 211.16 
Ey Ss ey ee eee ee re 123 
Vapor Pressure at 20° Ci, att. Bigs) is ouiss 0.01 
40% Commercial Solution: 

Soecific Gravity at 20/20°C. ....ccrccees 1.171 
Tp SE REE errs ee None 
Average Weight per gal. at 20° "i Ee A be 4 


Acetyl Benzoyl Peroxide 
Lucidol Corporation has announced this 
newly available organic peroxide of high 
active oxygen content (8.4%). It has 
the highest active oxygen content of 
any pure diacyl peroxide now available. 
It is an inflammable solid consisting of 
yellow-white crystals with excellent solu- 
bility characteristics. The material is 
at present available in pilot plant quan- 
tities. 
Formula : ae s.CO.0.0.CO.CeHs 
Molecular weight a ats 180 
eee ee Baer rere: ere ',36-37°C, 
It is useful as an ‘undiluted active 
catalyst for the polymerization of va- 
rious monomers, drying agent or catalyst 
for unsaturated oils, bleaching agent and 
germicide. 


Trichloroethane 
1,1,2-Trichloroethane, now available in 
commercial quantities from Carbide and 
Carbon Chemicals Corporation, a Unit of 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation, 
is a colorless volatile liquid that is solu- 
ble in ether, alcohol, and most organic 
solvents but difficultly soluble in water. 
This chlorinated compound shows unusual 
solvent powers and can readily be con- 
verted to vinylidene chloride for use in 
the manufacture of synthetic resins. It 
is a good solvent for cellulose acetate, 
natural rubber, certain types of synthetic 
rubber, and most oils, fats, and waxes. 
“Technical Information” 
chloroethane are available. 


sheets on tri- 


Specifications 
Maximum acidity, % as 


yore oS 
Specific Gravity k 20/20°C....1.4250 to 1.4450 


Boiling Range, .110 to 115 
Maximum Color, “A. Pea; tes. ss ss 15 
Physical Rvapretios 
Molecular weight sews s Ree 
Specific Gravity at 20/20°C. retin ae 
Boiling Point at 760mm, He. °C. re iS 
Freezing Point, ‘ ... 736.7 
Solubility in water at 20° C., per 100 cc...0.45 
Vapor Pressure at 20° C., mm. Hg. ...... 16.7 

Specific Heat at 20° C., cal. per g. 
ar ae 8 os Ras ais as ek ee es Se 0.266 
Average Weight per gal. at 20°C., Ib. . 12.03 


Post-War Polythene 

An expanding field of postwar uses for 
polythene, a versatile new plastic devel- 
oped as a superior insulating materiai in 
military and naval devices, is foreseen by 
the Plastics Department of E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Company. 

The new material can be applied to sur- 
faces by a number of methods as a plastic 
coating. 

Polythene is the generic name applied 
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by Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., 
and adopted by the Du Pont Company, to 
define the “giant molecule’ forms of 
ethylene suitable for plastics use. Ap- 
plications for polythene in its present 
form are numerous, but the utility of the 
material will be greatly expanded by 
modifications of this form. 

Various molecular weights will be avail- 
able and such properties as_ rigidity, 
hardness, softening temperature and the 
like will be subject to change depending 
on the projected use. It will be pro- 
vided in a variety of translucent and 
opaque colors. Sheets, rods, tubes and 
other shapes will be available. 

Pointing out that polythene has been 
preempted by WPB as an insulation for 
military wire and cable, particularly for 
high-frequency circuits, it was revealed 
that a new WPB order now makes is 
possible to allot for experimental pur- 
poses 25 pounds per month instead of the 
five pounds previously permitted. Mold- 
ers, extruders and other manufacturers 
were invited to explore more thoroughly 
the possibilities of this new resin for 
both war and peacetime applications. 

Polythene combines remarkable insu- 
lating properties with extraordinary light- 
ness. With a specific gravity of 0.92, 
polythene floats on water, and its water 
absorption is negligible, only about 0.01 
per cent. It is tough, flexible and has 
very high impact strength. Filaments, 
cold drawn, exhibit tensile strengths up 
to 15,000 pounds per square inch. 


Cobalt Alloy Solves 
Metal-Glass Seals 

The difference in expansion of metal 
and glass with heat could have become an 
obstacle of the first order of magnitude in 
the manufacture of electronic tubes had 
not Kovar, an alloy born in the Westing- 
house Research Laboratories some ten 
years ago, come to the rescue. In some 
of these tubes the metal-to-glass areas 
are large—perhaps a square foot—and 
the tubes are worked almost up to the 
softening temperature of the glass to 
get the maximum: power from them. 
Small differences in coefficient of expan- 
sion at the seal would immediately des- 
troy a tube. Of the metals, only tung- 
sten and molybdenum have coefficients of 
expansion comparable to hard = glass. 
Tungsten and molybdenum in many cases 
are ruled out by difficulties of fabrica- 
tion. Copper seals, while used success- 
fully for some kinds of vacuum tubes, 
present numerous practical difficulties. 

Kovar has been the lifesaver. It is 
an alloy of iron, nickel, and cobalt whose 
expansion with temperature closely paral- 
lels that of hard glass up to about 465 
degrees C, where the glass begins to 
soften anyway. Making a Kovar seal 

fortunately, a simple matter and re- 
quires no extensive training of operators. 
The thoroughly-cleaned glass and the 


Kovar are simply heated in a gas flame, 
the oxidized Kovar worked into the 
softened glass, and the joint allowed to 
cool. The Kovar surface then provides 
a base for conventional soldering or 
brazing. 


Heat-Resjstant “Lucite” 


A new molding compound of “Lucite” 
methyl methacrylate resin, combining 
heat-resistance 30° to 40° F. higher than 
general-purpose powders and other de- 
sirable properties previously wmobtain- 
table in a single formulation, is announced 
by the Plastics Department of E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Company. 

The new formulation, designated as 
HM-122, is outstanding for ease and 
economy in molding, the company said. 
Its faster setting properties, when proper- 
ly heated dies are used, contribute to a 
shorter molding cycle. The material from 
this new formulation has added resistance 
to breakdown from heat at molding tem- 
peratures, producing not only better mold- 
ings but improved clarity. 

The entire output of formulation HM- 
122 now is allocated to essential uses, 
such as colored caps for switchboard 
light signals, parts for sextants and 
stethoscopes, blackout lenses for military 
vehicles, airfield landing light lenses, re- 
lay box covers, battery adapters and con- 
trol wheel knobs. 

Moldings of the new “Lucite” are dis- 
tinguished by unusual clarity and _ bril- 
liance. They also possess excellent re- 
flecting properties and are exceptionally 
free of distortion when molded properly. 
This new formulation can be obtained 
in a wide range of transparent, trans- 
lucent and opaque colors for both indoor 
and outdoor use. Cost is the same as 
that of the older formulations of “Lu- 
cite.” 


Plastic Packing 


The demand for packings of the plas- 
tic type is steadily growing in certain 
industries. To meet this demand, Greene, 
Tweed & Company has introduced a new 
development of this type in Palmetto 
Plastic Packing. 

In this new packing, lasting lubricat- 
ing effect is obtained by combining 
graphite with flakes of soft, anti-friction 
metal. These two lubricating agents are 
distributed evenly. throughout long line 
fibres of best grade asbestos, and the 
whole thoroughly mixed with a special 
heat-resistant binder. The mixture is 
then formed into continuous lengths by 
an extruding operation which gives the 
packing a square outline. 

Palmetto Plastic Packing is recom- 
mended for air, ammonia, gases, water, 
mild chemicals and general services at 
temperatures not exceeding 550° F. While 
not intended to replace braided or plaited 
packings, this plastic packing has been 
found to give highly satisfactory service. 
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_.. maintains rated heat transter 





with dirty or tarry fluids 
\t 


Here is a heat exchanger that resists fouling or clog- 
ging because of the large and uniform cross-section of 
all passages and high velocity of flow. Contamination 


of fluids is positively prevented, because leakage can- 





not possibly occur between the two sides of the unit. 
The design is ideal for high pressures and temper- 





re atures, because all fluid passages are reinforced 
Sa & throughout their entire length. These and additional 
i als important advantages of the G-R Tubeflo Section 
have been proven in over 3,500 installed units and by 

more than 15 years of service records. 


Write for Bulletin describing G-R Tubeflo Section features in detail 
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NEW EQUIPMENT 








Rotary Pump QC 488 


A new low-pressure rotary pump, which 
is designed for industrial application and 
affords an efficient and economical method 
for pumping all types of liquids having 
lubricating qualities, has been announced 
by the John S. Barnes Corporation of 
Rockford, Illinois. Capacity of the Barnes 
pump ranges proportionately from one gal- 
lon per minute at 600 r.p.m. to four gal- 
lons per minute at 2400 r.p.m. It has a 
high volumetric efficiency pumping ex- 
tremely low-viscosity fluids. 

An outstanding feature of the new pump 
is the Barnes patented spur gear tooth 
form. Each tooth completely fills the mat- 
ing space as the gears mesh, and per- 
fect sealing action is effected. Thus posi- 
tive displacement of the fluid is assured 
despite variation in fluid viscosity or 
other factors. 

Protection against excessive pressures 
is afforded by a relief valve, which is 
adjusted and set at the Barnes factory 
under operating conditions simulating 
those of the plant in which the pump is 
to be installed. The pump can be sup- 
plied with or without the relief valve. 

The spur gears, which are made of spe- 
cial alloyed cast irons, are cast integral 
with the shaft itself. The shafts are pre- 
cision-machined to bearing limits to rotate 
in the bore of the pump housing, eliminat- 
ing the need for bronze or roller bearings, 
and assuring trouble-free operation and 


‘ 


long bearing life. The pump housing is 
also cast from special alloyed iron. 

Self priming is a feature of the pump 
and all moving parts are self-lubricated. 
The pump is precision-machined through- 
out and can be easily assembled and taken 
apart; socket head screws are used in 
assembly. The pump can be bolted onto 
any machine in positions to suit the power 
take-off. 

The following fluids can be handled effi- 
ciently and economically on the Barnes 
pump: benzine, cocoanut oil, cotton seed 
oil, essential oils, lubricating oils, mineral 
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oils, naphtha, olive oil, quenching oils, 
vegetable oils, and turpentine. However, 
practically any fluid with lubricating quali- 
ties can be pumped. 

Light weight and small space features 
of the Barnes pump may also be used 
advantageously; weight is 3% pounds 
complete. 


Fan-Cooled Worm Gear 
QC 489 
Heretofore, the capacity of worm gear 
speed reducers, operating at high speeds, 
has been limited not by the strength of 
materials, but by the ability of the casing 
to liberate heat which otherwise raises 
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the temperature of the oil and breaks 
down the film of lubrication between 
worm and gear. 

Forced air-cooling, as employed in the 
new De Laval Fan-Cooled unit, removes 
the heat so effectively that the capacity 
of the gear is doubled for practically all 
ratios and sizes at 1750 r.p.m. This per- 
mits the use of smaller, lighter and less 
expensive speed reducers, without sacri- 
fice of efficiency or durability. 

As can be seen from the illustration, 
a fan mounted on the worm shaft draws 
air at high velocity over and around 
heat dissipating ribs upon the air side 
of the oil reservoir housing the gearing. 


Voltage Regulator QC 490 


The Harry W. Dietert Company of De- 
troit announces a new large electronic 
voltage regulator for supplying constant 
voltage A.C. power to units requiring ex- 
tremely stable voltage input. 

This unit is admirably suited for con- 
verting the fluctuating voltage obtained 
from commercial 115 volt, 60 cycle, A.C. 


circuits to a highly stabilized voltage to 
operate precision photoelectric densitome- 
ters and other similar equipment. 

Output power is 160 watts at 110 volts 





A.C. The output voltage may be adjusted 
from 100 to 120 volts. 

The electrical regulation factor is about 
1000, thus reducing a 10 volt input fluctu- 
ation to a few tenths of a volt. A fre- 
gency change in the input voltage will 
not vary the output voltage. Complete 
stability is obtained in seven minutes after 
starting the unit. The regulator is 26” x 
19” x 22”. It weighs 100 pounds. 


Air-Operated Controllers 
QC 491 

A new series of indicating air-operated 
control instruments has been announced 
by the Bristol Company. The new instru- 
ments, known as the Model 93 series, 
are built for controlling temperature, 
pressure, vacuum, liquid level, and hu- 
midity. 

Model 93 controllers operate on the 
Free-Vane principle of automatic control. 
They have a throttling range of from 
% to 15% with the adjusting mechanism 
arranged so that changes in the throttling 
range can be made by the user without 
the need of tools. They are direct set 
instruments that can be set to control at 
any value within the range of the instru- 
ment by turning the control pointer to 
the desired value. They are built so that 
they can be changed by a finger adjustment 
from reverse to direct action or vice 
versa. 

Typical applications for the Model 93 
controller are as follows: the control of 
temperatures in bake ovens, drying ovens, 
cookers, retorts, plating tanks, and soft 
metal pots and the control of steam pres- 
sure, pressure in retorts, and back pres- 
sure or digesters. 


Flow Splitter QC 492 

A new flow splitter, called the Micro- 
Rotaweir, is available from the Fischer 
& Porter Company. It divides accurately 
a liquid flow into two streams. The pro- 
portions of the flow division may be varied 
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There’s a lot of tubing in this Cooler...withthe |= And here is what is back of every Patterson- 
Freon Section designed to insure the proper Kelley unit: careful engineering to assure 
distribution of refrigerant and positive oil re- _ efficient operation and economy of materials; 
turn, and the Water Section properly baffled — second, experienced workmanship to assure a 
to provide for the most efficient transfer of — well-constructed durable unit. Years of ser- 
heat. This equipment is typical of products vice in the field of heat exchangers—and 
identified with the name Patterson-Kelley and coolers are heat exchangers — place us in the 
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at will by adjusting an outside lever and 
pointer to the percentage desired, as in- 
dicated by an external scale. 

The inlet pipe discharges the liquid 
into a receiving chamber which has a 
rectangular weir as an overflow. A ver- 
tical knife edge is set against the ex- 
ternal edge of the weir, thus dividing the 
stream into two parts as it flows over 
the lip of the weir. The receiving cham- 
ber is connected through a stuffing box 
at the bottom to an external lever by 
means of which the weir may be rotated 
to any position with respect to the flow- 
dividing knife edge. A scale attached to 
the weir gives the liquid height above the 
weir lip so that total flow to the Rota- 
weir may be obtained. 

The Micro-weir may be obtained with 
fittings in all metals. The shell may be 
either metal, or Pyrex glass. For high 
melting fluids the metal shell may be 
lagged and steam-heating coils placed in- 
side the Rotaweir. 

The Micro-Rotaweir will handle flows 
from 30 G.P.H. to 900 G.P.H. Sizes up 
to 15,000 G.P.H. are also contemplated. 

The Micro-Rotaweir has been used for 
the following operations: (a) propor- 
tioning product to reflux on small pilot 
plant stills; (b) dividing liquid flow to 
twin absorbing units, cooling towers or 
other reaction vessels operating in paral- 
lel; and (c) flow splitting for liquid blend- 
ing and flows to storage tanks. 


Rectifier QC 493 


Diverse and difficult problems with re- 
gard to D. C. power supplies have been 
met by the newly developed Multi-Rec- 
tifier, a product of the Green Electric 
Laboratories. 

This single unit, a complete departure 
in terms of flexibility, allows for a range 
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of from zero to forty-eight volts in a com- 
pact mechanism. This new Multi-Recti- 
fier incorporates six selenium rectifier sec- 
tions which may be interconnected by ex- 
ternal links to provide four ranges of 
D C. power: 0-8, 0-16, 0-24 and 0-48 
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volts; with maximum capacities of 100, 
50, 35 and 18 amperes respectively. Thus 
it is possible for the two panel-mounted 
voltage control switches to provide a 
range of control in 49 steps, from zero 
to maximum, on any range. The built-in 
voltmeter and ammeter indicate the D. C. 
output voltage and current at all times, 
and red line calibrations indicate the maxi- 
mum current limitation on each range. 

On each side of the cabinet of the new 
Multi-Rectifier, wing nut terminals are 
duplicated for convenience in connecting 
loads. The section binding posts for inter- 
connection are externally located on the 
right hand side only. 

Additional features include a three phase 
magnetic contactor in the main power 
supply circuit with oN-oFF push buttons, 
pilot lamp, Monitor lamp, buzzer (over- 
load warning), and Automatic Watchman 
which provides automatic current inter- 
ruption in case of prolonged overload. 

The Green Electric Company announces 
that the Multi-Rectifier is available for 
operation from 220 to 440 volts or as 
specified at 60 cycles. 


Marco Introduces New Pump 
QC 494 
A new pump designed by the Marco 
Company, Inc., is said to maintain a 
steady flow with no foaming or churning 
in all transferring, metering or propor- 
tioning operations. It is particularly 
adaptable where a quick change from one 
product to another is necessary, for it 
can be disassembled, cleaned and reas- 
sembled in a few minutes. Constructed 
of a stainless metal combination, it is 
built to handle any material, light or vis- 
cous, which can be pumped. Construction 
features of the seals, bearings and rotors 
prevent contamination, provide automatic 
wear control, and require a minimum of 
maintenance. Interchangeability of parts 
is provided by precision machining. 


Oil Clarifiers QC 495 

The Briggs Clarifier Company have re- 
cently added two more models to their 
line of oil clarifiers. 

Briggs Series “G” clarifiers are rela- 
tively small capacity units primarily de- 
signed for oil filtration service on mobile, 
marine and light to medium duty station- 
ary engines with a minimum flow capacity 
of 3 GPM. They are supplied with ad- 
justable mounting brackets for direct 
attachment—usually to the side wall of 
the engine. These clarifiers, like all Briggs 
clarifiers, embody the features of refill 
interchangeability for the three different 
types of operation—gasoline, natural gas, 
and Diesels using both straight mineral 
and special additive type oils. They are 
also suitable for many types of machine 
tool lubricating systems and hydraulic oil 
systems. 

The Series “F” fuel oil clarifiers are 
designed for Diesel and gasoline engines 
consuming from 5 to 10 gallons per hour. 


The small compact design makes the 
Series F especially adaptable to mobile 
Diesels used in field pump units. The 
smaller model, F-5, has proved valuable 
for the filtration of fuel oil in domestic 
oil burners. The larger model, F-10, 
works efficiently with the systems of 
marine, stationary and portable power 
plants. 


Improved Dial 
Mechanism for Scales QC 496 
An improved ball bearing, springless 
dial mechanism of the double pendulum 
type is the precision-built “brain” around 
which Kron Scale is designed and made. 
Combining rugged construction with ex- 
treme sensitivity, it speeds weighing, 





counting, batching, measuring and _ test- 
ing operations with accuracy and de- 
pendability by reducing these operations 
to a simplified “load and look” procedure. 

Featuring specially designed ball bear- 
ings to eliminate wear at bearing points, 
the gear sector and shafts carrying the 
indicator and pendulum arm weights are 
all mounted in fixed centers. This as- 
sures perfect alignment at all times and 
prevents these parts from being unseated 
even when they are subjected to shocks 
or jarring vibrations. 

Friction and wear of the dial indicator 
shaft and sector gear teeth are minimized 
through an auxiliary sector which ab- 
sorbs backlash. A special non-vibrating 
sector can be incorporated in the mech- 
anism to practically eliminate the effect 
of any outside vibration. Shocks and 
variations of temperature are completely 
compensated for by an adjustable and non- 
leakable oil dashpot. This entire dial 
mechanism is interchangeable in all Kron 
scales regardless of capacity or type. 

Kron Scales, now made by The Yale 
& Towne Manufacturing Company, fill 
exacting industrial demands for accuracy 
and dependability in weighing, counting, 
batching, measuring, testing and inspect- 
ing operations in materials and produc- 
tion control. 


Electrénic Temperature 

Instrument QC 497 
An electronic type resistance thermom- 

eter suitable for indicating, recording and 


controlling temperatures between —100° 
F. and 1000° F. is announced by Bailey 
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; There’s always a POWELL Valve for 
every requirement of Industry. 






The “KNOW-HOW?” acquired through 98 years 
of making valves—and valves only—has enabled 
POWELL Engineering to design valves to meet 
every problem of wartime flow control. This same 
“KNOW-HOW?” is your assurance for the post- 
war future. Shown here are a few examples of 
, a complete POWELL Line especially adapted 
Stainless Steel Angle P A ° 
Relief Valve. to your industry. As new requirements arise, 
there’ll be POWELL Valves to meet them. 


The Wm. Powell Company 
Dependable Valves Since 1846 


. . H 125-pound Stainless 
Cincinnati 22, Ohio Steel 0. S. & Y. Gate 
Valve. 







Class 300-pound Cast Steel O. S. 
& Y. Gate Valve, Bevel Gear oper- 
ated, designed for ultra high tem- 
perature service. 












150-pound Stainless 
Set 0. Ss. & ¥. 
Valve. 





150-pound Stainless Steel 


a O. S. & Y. Gate Valve. 125-pound Stainless Steel 
. 150-pound Stainless Steel 0. S. & Y. Globe Valve. 

1 

ee cee i Flush Bottom Tank Valve, 

arable Body Reversible ; 

Seat ““Y” Valve. with Powell Patented Seat 


wiper. 





200-pound Nickel Swing 125-pound Stainless Steel 150-pound Nickel Swing 
Check Valve. OS & ¥. “" Valve Check Valve. 


Powell Valves for Corrosion Resistance are available in Acid Bronzes, All 
lron, Aluminum, Aluminum Bronze, Carbon Steel, Everdur, Hard Lead, 
Herculoy, Inconel, Monel Metal, Pure Nickel, Ni-resist, Nickel lron, Pure 








‘i . ; 125-pound Stainless Steel 
100-pound Aluminum Silver, and various Stainless Alloys, such as 18-85, 18-8SMO, Durimet, 0.84%. Globe Valve with 
Gate Valve. Illium, Misco ‘‘C’’, Hastelloy Alloys, etc. Write Dept. B for Booklet. Powell Patented Seat wiper. 
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This recorder 


Meter Company. 
ates on the highly accurate null balance 
principle and provides instantaneous bal- 
ancing action by electronic detection and 


oper- 


control. Unbalance of the measuring 
bridge is detected by electron tubes with- 
out the aid of a galvanometer or other 
moving parts. Reliable performance and 
accurate calibration over long periods of 
continuous operation are said to result 
from this sturdy design. 

Indicating, controlling 
mechanisms are all driven by the same 
reversible electric motor which adjusts 
the slidewire resistance to balance the 
measuring bridge. This motor is con- 
tinuously connected to the electronic con- 
trol unit which in turn is continuously 
connected to the measuring bridge. 

Bailey Electronic Resistance Thermom- 


recording and 


eters may be provided with as many as 
recording pens, each one being 
provided with its own continuously con- 
nected electronic control unit and meas- 
uring bridge. This feature insures in- 
stantaneous response to changes in tem- 
perature. 


four 


The temperature sensitive element is a 
platinum resistance wire, wound on a mica 
form and held between two mica sheets 
which are clamped by a metal frame. 
The element is further protected by a 
well which is permanently installed in 
the pipe line, furnace wall, duct, or 
other point of temperature measurement. 

Since alternating current is used for 
the bridge, no battery source of bridge 
voltage is needed. Standard voltage 
cells and voltage standardization equip- 
ment are not required. 

Air-operated.. control, electronic con- 
trol or contacts for ON-orF electric con- 
trol may be provided for as many as two 
temperatures. The control mechanisms 
required are mounted inside the recorder- 
controller casing and are actuated by the 
same reversible motors which drive the 
recording pens. 

Alarm contacts may be provided for 
any or all of the recorder units. These 
contacts are operated by an adjustable 
cam which may be set to trip at any de- 
sired position of the recording pen. 


‘Temperature measuring circuits may be 
arranged to calculate the sum, difference 
and ratio of temperatures. Calculated 
results are recorded directly by Bailey 
Electronic Type Recorders in the form 
of news instead of history. Much time 
and labor may be saved by the electronic 
calculating method as compared with 
manual calculation from chart records and 
log sheets. 


Gun Speeds Application of 
Insulating Material QC 498 


Chemical plant operators will be in- 
terested in a new gun designed to speed 
up the sealing and insulating of refrac- 
tory walls. 

This gun syphons dry Therm-O-Flake 
Insulation direct from the shipping car- 
ton, mixes with water and sprays to the 





refractory wall in one operation. Pre- 
mixing is eliminated. Application is 
6 to 8 times faster than by manual 


methods. 

The Therm-O-Flake gun operates on 
standard air and water presures. It 
weighs but 4 pounds and can be moved 
about as easily as a man can _ walk. 
Units are shipped complete with 15 foot 
sections of air, water and vacuum hose 
and all necessary valves and fittings. 


Mixing Nozzle for 
Proportioning QC 499 

Various kinds of liquid proportioning 
and mixing jobs are ably handled by an 


external mixing nozzle developed by 
Spraying Systems Co., Chicago. The 
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nozzle is actually a four-nozzle assembly 
with one nozzle mounted in the center 
of the mixing head and three placed on 
120° centers near the outer edge. 

A side line feeds the center nozzle while 
the other three are supplied from the 





Outer nozzles are set on the 
concave face of mixing head at an angle 
calculated to produce thorough mixing of 
the four streams. 

The mixing nozzle uses Spraying Sys- 
tems “Fulljet” nozzles in its assembly, 
each nozzle producing a full cone pat- 
tern spray of uniform distribution. Ac- 
curate machining and precision construc- 
tion enable each of these component noz- 
zles to deliver specified capacities under 
given pressure conditions. 

Nozzle combinations may be varied to 
obtain any desired proportion between the 
two liquids being mixed. Atomization of 
the liquids may be coarse or fine, but in 
any case, the positioning and construc- 
tion of the individual nozzles assures com- 
plete mixture of liquids. 

These nozzles are available in brass, 
stainless steel and other materials. 


main line. 


Blending Equipment QC 500 


A development by Sprout-Waldron & 
Company is applicable to mixtures of 
powders finer than 100 mesh or to mix- 
tures of fine powders with liquids to 
give a dry free-flowing product. where a 
degree of homogeneity beyond that ob- 
tainable by conventional mixing is essen- 
tial. 

The system includes a sifter inlet to 
eliminate compacted lumps in the feed (re- 
sulting from storage), followed by a brief 
premixing in the conventional manner. 
Where a liquid is to be included, it is 
sprayed from a manifold during the pre- 
mix period. 

There follows a thorough violent agi- 
tation of the premix as it passes in 
a thin layer through a high speed disc 
blender which insures positive intimate 
dispersal of very small persistent clumps. 

The blender product drops to an agi- 
tated aerator-mixer which maintains free- 
flowing characteristics quickly lost when 
such powders are allowed to settle. It 
also acts as a storage reservoir for sack- 
ing. When a small amount of such a 
blend is pulled out into a thin layer under 
a spatula it is found virtually free from 
streaks or spots. 

The method has proved applicable to 
a wide variety of materials tested. 
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THE AGE-OLD WISH is repeated with 


the deepest sincerity by every member 
of the MARLEY organization... With 
earnest appreciation of the patronage 
which has sent us steadily to the fore- 
front in our field, whether measured by 
our plants, production and experience or 
by the size, number and variety of Marley 
installations . . . With patriotic pride in 
the part we have been privileged to play 
toward speeding victory ... With humble 
acknowledgment of the obligation to 
persevere in our program of combos ‘ 
improvement, that we may merit 0 Ba — : # 7 
similar place in creating a prosperous; : ae i, , ft 


plenteous post-war America. 
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PACKAGING & SHIPPING 








by T. PAT CALLAHAN 








Carboys and Inside Containers 


In his second article of a series on Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission Specifications, Mr. Callahan discusses further spect- 
fications of the ICC I Series for carboys, and the ICC 2 Series 
for inner containers of various manufactures. 


UR first article of this series cov- 
the construction and use of 
the ICC 1A boxed carboy. Under the 
ICC 1 specification was authorized fur- 
ther specifications for 
special carboys: Spe- 
cification ICC 1B, 
which is a_ boxed 
lead carboy; ICC 
1C, which is referred 
to as a carboy in a 
keg; and ICC 1X, 
for export carboys. 

Specification ICC 
IB requires that the 
container be classed 
as a lead carboy and 
have a capacity of 
5 to 13 gallons. It 
must be manufactured of pure-chemical 
or pure-electrolytic virgin lead; side and 
bottom sheets 8 pounds and top sheets 


ered 





T. Pat Callahan 


10 pounds per square foot minimum; all 
seams burned. We do not believe that 
there are many of these carboys in serv- 
ice or that many are being manufactured 
However, for some 
particular chemicals where lead is re- 
quired, this carboy can be used. 

ICC Specification 1C referred to as 
carboy in keg must be made as follows: 

“Manufacture of kegs:—As follows: 
Staves and heading:—To be of white 
oak, chestnut oak, red oak, black cherry 
or Douglas fir; quarter sawed with the 
grain, from straight-grained timber, so 
no annual ring shall slope over half the 
thickness of stave or head; thoroughly 
kilned dried, moisture content 7% to 11%; 
free from rotten sap, checks, pitch pock- 
ets, cat faces, and other defects that 
show through on both sides. Hoops :— 
To be of cooperage-grade hoop steel. 

“Staves :—To be sawed evenly and cir- 
cular; croze center to be within 14%” of 
end of stave; stave end to have %” free 
from bevel. Heading :—Of uniform thick- 
ness and properly circled; planed on out- 
side and properly jointed and glued or 
doweled and flagged; dowel diameter not 
over %e thickness of head.” 

The Specification ICC 1C which calls 
for a very tight keg in which a carboy 


at the present time. 
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is placed has been adopted by some mem- 
bers of the chemical industry as a safe 
container for corrosive liquids, particu- 
larly nitric acid, as a safeguard against 
spillage in case of breakage of the in- 
side carboy. The carboy is generally en- 
closed in absorbent material. Where car- 
boys are required for use in places where 
leakage might cause hazards, this par- 
ticular type can be advantageously used. 

Also in the ICC 1 Specification is the 
ICC 1X which sets up specifications for 
five- to six-gallon boxed carboys for ex- 
port only. The carboy bottles may be 
made of glass, earthenware, clay or stone- 
ware and must have acidproof stoppers 
with gaskets, the closures to be vented 
or sufficiently porous to vent off pres- 
The boxes must be con- 


sure. wooden 


structed according to the following spe 
cifications : 

“Outside containers. Wooden boxes 
completely enclosing body and neck of 
carboy, with 4 vertical corner posts. Top 
may consist of cap fitting snugly inside 
body of box and resting on corner posts 

“Lumber to be well seasoned, commer- 
cially dry, and free from decay, loose 
knots, knots that would interfere with 
nailing, and other defects that would ma- 
terially lessen the strength. 

“Assemble sides and ends with grain 
of wood horizontal and nail as specified; 
nail bottom to ends; fasten top by any 
efficient means. 

“Parts and dimensions. Sides, top, and 
bottom at least ™% inch thick; vertical 
corner posts at least 2.25 square inches 
cross section; nails at least 6-penny at 
2-inch intervals or 5-penny at 134 inch 
intervals.” 


The permanently 
marked to indicate maker and year of 


cavboy must be 
manufacture. The wood box must carry 
the ICC 1X marking and the name of 
the manufacturer or the party assuming 
responsibility for compliance with speci- 


fications. The outside container must 
also be clearly marked “For Export 
Only, Not Returnable”’ and the top 


marked “This Side Up.” 


Inside Containers 
The series of Specification ICC 2A to 
2N refers to inside containers which 
must be placed in outside containers be- 
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Every day throughout the country thousands of carboys are filled with acids 
and other corrosive liquids and shipped to various points. Their construction 
for interstate traffic is governed by stringent regulations. 
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HERE must be quick action... materials for 
charging fire-fighting apparatus must be avail- 
able for instant use. 


That is why Cole Laboratories, Inc., Long Island 
City, N. Y., package their Foam Liquid and Speed 
Foam Drench in Crown cans. Completely protected 
by Crown cans, Cole products are kept laboratory- 
fresh ... always ready for life—and property- 
saving service. 


CROWN CAN COMPANY 
NEW YORK « PHILADELPHIA 


Division of Crown Cork and Seal Company 
Baltimore, Md. 








fore shipment. Any ICC Specification 
of the 2 series cannot be shipped in it- 
self, but must be made a part of a con- 
tainer which has an outside protection. 
We list them in the following order, 
and while we do not list the general spe- 
cifications, anyone interested may procure 
them from manufacturers of these con- 
tainers. 

Specification ICC 2A covers metal in- 
side containers which are not over 10 
gallons in capacity. They are constructed 
of at least 28 gauge metal, United States 
Standard (Commercial 135-pound tin 
plate). 

Specification 2C refers to fiberboard in- 
side containers and is as follows: 

“Construction:—To be of double-wall 
board, 275-pound strength, or 2 thick- 
nesses of double-faced board, 175-pound 
strength, Mullen or Cady test; slides or 
linings to be 1-piece with joint cloth- 
taped. 

“Outside container must be lined 
throughout with, and cartons separated 
by, double-wall corrugated fiberboard of 
275-pound strength, Mullen or Cady test.” 

ICC 2D is a duplex paper bag which 
must be constructed of at least two thick- 
nesses of No. 1 Kraft bag paper or an 
equivalent and meeting certain stress and 
drop tests. 

ICC Specification 2F is an inside metal 
container or liner of over one-gallon ca- 
pacity. All lining regardless of capacity 
must be at least 30 gauge, United States 
Standard (Commercial 107 lb. tin plate), 
and sealed leakproof. 

ICC 2G Specification is for fiber cans 
and boxes whose capacity is not over 6 
Ibs. net. Certain required fiber thick- 
nesses must be followed dependent upon 
the net weight starting with % Ibs. and 
ending with 6 Ibs. 

ICC Specification 2J is a waterproof 
paper bag for linings, and we quote the 
specification as follows: 

“Material :—2 sheets of paper cemented 
together and creped to afford 25% stretch; 
paper to be No. 1 Kraft, 30 pounds per 
ream (480 sheets, 24” x 36”) before 
creping; total weight 90 pounds per ream. 

“Note—Because of the present emer- 
gency and until further order of the Com- 
mission, a ream may consist of 500 sheets. 

“Test :—Material folded into cones and 
filled with water to depth of 2” at 70° F. 
must not show water on outside within 
24 hours. 

“Construction :—Form to fit the outside 
container without stretching; seams and 
closure to afford a siftproof bag.” 

ICC 2K is a paper bag for lining, and 
I quote this specification in full: 

“Paper—No. 1 Kraft, creped; at least 
45 pounds per ream (480 sheets, 24” x 
36”) before creping. Construction :— 
Form to fit the outside container with- 
out stretching; seams and closure to af- 
ford a siftproof bag. 

“Note.—Because of the present emer- 
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gency and until further order of the Com- 
mission, a ream may consist of 500 
sheets.” 

ICC 2L is a specification for lining for 
boxes which was developed for the ship- 
ment of explosives. This lining must be 
of strong paraffin paper or other suitable 
material impervious to certain explosives’ 
actions and is not generally used for the 
shipment of chemicals. 

ICC Specification 2M is a waterproof 
paper for box lining which must be 
strong, folded or constructed without 
joints or openings at sides, bottoms or 
ends, and shall fully protect contents at 
top of box. 

ICC Specification 2N is a metal can 
constructed of tin plate meeting certain 
rigid specifications with seams soldered 
or full double seam and when closed for 
shipment must be capable of withstanding 
40 Ibs. interior pressure without leakage. 

Whenever a material is shipped, whether 
it is referred to as an explosive or a dan- 
gerous article under ICC Regulations, 
and if any of the above inside containers 
are specified, it will always be found that 
an outside container is also required. 

Most of the ICC 2 specifications per- 
tain to the shipments of explosives, but 
in a great many cases these specifications 
are authorized for the shipment of dan- 
gerous articles other than explosives. 
For this reason we are calling attention 
to this particular series of specifications. 


Regulations for 
HF Amended 


Section 264 (c) of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission Regulations was 
amended on October 25 to read as follows: 

“Spec. 15A, 15B, 15C, 16A, or 19A— 
Wooden boxes with inside containers of 
India rubber, ceresine, lead, or other mate- 
rial of at least equal strength and Hydro- 
fluoric Acid resistance. Lead containers 
are authorized for acid not over 65 per 
cent strength.” 

Formerly the specification containers 
referred to above had to be lined with 
India rubber, ceresine or lead, but this 
amendment allows other materials of at 
least equal strength and Hydrofluoric 
Acid resistance. 


Revocation of 
L-197 Recommended 

Revocation of Limitation Order L-197 
which restricts the use of steel drums and 
pails was recommended by industry repre- 
sentatives at a recent meeting of the Steel 
Shipping Container Industry Advisory 
Committee, the War Production Board has 
announced. 

Steel supply is generally believed to be 
adequate now for the free production and 
use of metal drums, but the continuing 
manpower shortage, WPB officials said, 
may limit the supply of drums. 

IAC members were reminded that every 
production increase, whether or not a 





manpower increase is involved, must be 
registered on WPB Form 3820 (State- 
ment of Manpower Information) so that 
the number of workers may be checked 
in relation to output. This form would 
be used even if L-197 were revoked. 


Packaging Institute 
Elects Officers 


The sixth annual meeting of Pack- 
aging Institute, Inc., held at the New 
Yorker Hotel, New York City, on No- 
vember 1 and 2, elected the following off- 
cers and directors: 

President: Walton D. Lynch, vice 
president, National Folding Box Com- 
pany, New Haven, Conn., succeeding Joel 
Y. Lund, vice president, Lambert Phar- 
macal Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

Vice presidents: W. O. Brewer, man- 
ager, Pharmaceutical Sales, Calco Chem- 
ical Division, American Cyanamid Com- 
pany, Bound Brook, N. J., and George A. 
Mohlman, president, Package Machinery 
Company, Springfield, Mass. : 

Division chairmen: Production Divi- 
sion, W. O. Brewer; Machinery Division, 
Frank B. Fairbanks, president, Horix 
Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Supplies Division, F. S. Leinbach, Riegel 
Paper Corporation, New York. 

Each Division elected two new direc- 
tors: 

Production Division: Lloyd I. Volck- 
ening, president, Ivers-Lee Co., Newark, 
N. J., and Dr. J. H. Wallace, Jr., vice 
president, Carter Products Company, New 
Brunswick, N. J.; Machinery Division: 
Harry “A. Miller, secretary and general 
manager, Burt Machine Company, Baltj- 
more, Md., and Oscar W. Wikstrom, 


president, U. S. Automatic.;Box Machin- ° 


ery Company, Boston, Mass.; . Supplies 
Division: John S. Algeo,’ yice president, 
Hazel-Atlas Glass Company, Wheeling, 
W. Va., and M. T. Rogers, manager, 
Packaging Division, Dewey & Almy 
Chemical Company, Cambridge, Mass. 


Packaging of Specialties 

Speaking before the recent meeting of 
the National Association of Insecticide 
and Disinfectant Manufacturers, Donald 
Deskey, of Donald Deskey Associates, 
urged that packaging be accorded more 
attention. Comparing the attention given 
to it with that given to the product itself, 
the favorite child, he likened it to a step- 
child which receives only second-rate 
consideration. 

He enumerated several requirements 
for a satisfactory package: it should be 
convenient for the consumer to use; it 
should be unique—the brand should be 
quickly identified; it should afford ade- 
quate protection for the product under 
extreme conditions; it should provide an 
attractive display; it should be econom- 
ical; and while it should be modern, it 
should not be so unorthodox that it will 
not be readily accepted. 
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F your products, Multiwall-bagged 
for shipment, are trim and well-filled 
like Dapper Dan... good! 

If, however, the bags fit like Sloppy 
Joe’s suit, you are probably losing time, 
material and money in your packag- 
ing operation. 

And chances are that a Plant Ser- 
vice Call by one of the Bemis Multi- 
wall Specialists would result in recom- 
that 
losses. His call will cost you nothing 


mendations will eliminate the 
and obligate you in no way. He won't 
even suggest you buy Bemis Multiwall 
Bags, because our entire production 
is now being taken by our regular 
multiwall customers. 

Improper filling is only one of the 
evils that Bemis Specialists correct. 
Maybe you can save time, money or 
manpower by a different arrangement 
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‘of equipment or plant layout. Or maybe 
you should use bags of a different type 
or size. There are a dozen different 
possibilities. 

Our men have helped scores of 
plants in this manner, and _ they'll 
gladly try to help you. Just write us. 
Remember—no cost, no obligation. 





COAST TO COAST—LAKES TO GULF 
Bemis Multiwall Plants at 


Peoria, Ill. 
Mobile, Ala. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


East Pepperell, Mass. 
Wilmington, Calif. 
St. Helens, Ore. 








These plants not only give us large 
production, but also quick accessibility 
to all parts of the country. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


Baltimore « Boston « Brooklyn « Buffalo « Charlotte « Chicago « Denver 
Detroit » Houston « Indianapolis « Kansas City « Los Angeles + Louisville 
Memphis « Minneapolis « New Orleans « New York City « Norfolk + Okla- 
homa City « Omaha « St. Louis « Salina + Salt Lake City + Seattle » Wichita 


















PLANT OPERATIONS 
NOTEBOOK 


Capacity of 
Cylindrical Tanks 


The accompanying chart quickly gives 
the number of gallons in a vertical cyl- 
indrical tank of ordinary size and even 
beyond the ordinary sizes. 

To use the chart simply run a straight 
line across connecting the height of the 
tank in inches, column A, with its diameter 
in inches, Column C, and the number of 
gallons is instantly given in column B. 
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For example, how many gallons will be 
held by a cylindrical tank 60” high by 
60” in diameter? The dotted line drawn 
across the chart shows how it is done. 
Connect the 60, Column A, with the 60 in 
Column C, and the answer is shown by 
Column B to be very close to 740 gallons. 
Figure it out in longhand and you will 
find that the answer is 733 gallons, show- 
ing that the chart is very accurate in- 
deed considering its wide range. 

Inversely the chart may be used to fig- 
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ure the size of tank that is necessary to 
hold a certain number of gallons. Thus 
it a tank is wanted to hold 740 gallons, 
simply run any straight line through the 
740, Column B, and the intersection with 
Column A gives the height, and the inter- 
section of the same line with Column C 
gives the diameter. By swinging a straight 
line around the desired point in Column 
3 the most economical height and diameter 
combination are easily obtained. As will 
be observed, there are hundreds and thou- 
sands of combinations possible to hold 740 
gallons. Also, if we should have a tank 
60” in diameter and, say, 200” high, and 
it should be desired to pour only 740 
gallons into it, the same dotted line drawn 
across this chart will show that by filling 
the tank to a height of 60” it will con- 
tain 740 gallons. 


Dispersal of 
Corrosive Gases 


Amplifying the more widely known 
uses of carbon and graphite deriving from 
their chemical resistance to the action 
of practically all corrosive fluids, a unique 
application of carbon for controlling cor- 
rosive and explosive gases has been de- 
veloped and installed in the new labora- 
tories building of the St. Lawrence Alloys 
and Metals, Ltd., at Beauharnois, Quebec. 
This structure, in that it houses offices as 
well as laboratory, may be typical of 
many where similar problems are en- 
countered. 

Construction of the new laboratory re- 
quired that gases from furnaces and test- 
ing tables in the basement be dissipated 
through a brick chimney running up 
through the center of the building. Due 
to the corrosive action of the gases on 
the chimney brick, it was felt that periodic 
and expensive repair jobs would be re- 
quired if the gases were exhausted directly 
through a chimney of the customary brick 
design. Also, if indiscriminately released, 
the noxious gases would have constituted 
an explosion hazard as they contained am- 
monia, ether fumes, ethyl acetate, chlorine 
fumes, and hydrochloric, sulfuric, hydro- 
fluoric, nitric and perchloric acids. Not 
least of the considerations was the de- 
sire to eliminate seepage of fumes into 
the building which could result from dis- 
integration of the ordinary brick. 

Two 8” i.d. flues of corrosion resistant 
carbon pipe were built into the chimney 
to carry the gases and protect the brick- 
work. Two flues were constructed to 





keep separate those gases that might pro- 
duce an explosion if permitted to mix. 
Metal hoods mounted over the testing 
tables and furnaces and connected to the 
horizontal carbon tubes carried ammonia, 
hydrochloric acid, ether, and ethyl acetate 
gases into the #1 flue. Hydrofluoric, sul- 
furic, nitric, perchloric acid gases and 
chlorine were directed into the #2 flue. 
flue. 

The gases are exhausted through the 
flues by mechanical means. To minimize 
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condensation, and a liquid backdrip of 
acid solutions that might be caused by 
rain or snowfall in the flue openings at 
the top of the chimney, roofed chambers 
with side outlets were built of carbon 
brick. The bottom of each flue consists of 
a slanted carbon disc covered with a built- 
up layer of carbon cement. If there should 
be condensation and the formation of acid 
solutions in the bottom of the flues, the 
solutions will flow out through a small 
carbon pipe spillway located directly under 
the inlet section, when the carbon drip- 
cock is opened. (The parts built of car- 
bon are shown in the shaded sections of 
the drawing.) 

Each of the carbon flues is 31 feet in 
height and is formed of threadéd lengths 
of carbon pipe. Joints are sealed with a 
carbonaceous cement with the female 
threads in the upward position, thus pro- 
viding an added protection against seep- 
age. According to reports released by St. 
Lawrence Alloys and Metals, Ltd., the 
exhaust system is highly efficient, and the 
gas fumes originating in the laboratory 
are undetectable on the floors above. Car- 
bon materials for the flues were supplied 
by the National Carbon Company, Inc., 
and its engineers state that the flues should 
remain in maintenance-free service for a 
minimum of 30 years. 
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Awarded to the men and wo- 
men “of Consolidated’s Baton 
Rouge plant for excellence 
in the production of wor 
material, 
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SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 





CONSOLIDATED CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES INC. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SULPHURIC ACID 

ELECTROLYTE 

MURIATIC ACID 
SALT CAKE 


AMMONIA ALUM 


POTASH ALUM 


BONE BLACK 
BONE MEAL 









TEXINE ACID INHIBITOR 
ALUMINUM SULPHATE 





BONE FLOUR 
BONE GREASE 
BONE OIL 
BONE GLUE 
HIDE GLUE 








DIGESTA BONE MEAL 


EDIBLE GELATIN 


EXTRACTED BONE GLUE 


POTASSIUM SULPHATE 


MEAT SCRAP 
TANKAGE 


SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 


* 


and technical services. 


TALLOW 


LARGE, MODERN, CONVENIENTLY .OCATED PLANTS 


staffed by able chemists and engineers give customers the 


benefit of quality products, delivered when promised. 


PLANT LOCATIONS 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


WOBURN, MASS. 


BASTROP, LA. 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


SAGES OFFI 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


CES 


BATON ROUGE, LA. 


W. are the largest processors of spent sulphuric acid and offer 
our many years of experience in this field to the solution of 


your acid disposal problems. We solicit your inquiries for prices 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
BUENOS AIRES, ARGENTINA 





NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Anti-V ibration Balance Table 

A new anti-vibration balance table has 
been designed by the British firm of Grif- 
fin and Tatlock, Ltd. It comprises a pol- 
ished oak case 25 by 21 by about 7 in. 
deep fitted inside with pockets to act as 
retainers for four sets of four special 
solid rubber spheres arranged tetrahe- 
drally. On these spheres rest two very 
heavy lead sheets separated by a layer 
of compressed cork. The balance stands 
on a sheet 18 by 14 in. of armored plate 
glass, beneath which is placed a rectangle 
of black felt. Frictional means are pro- 
vided for damping the system. It is also 
available on a framed leg stand to sup- 
port the balance at bench height. 





The insulation from vibration of sensi- 
tive analytical balances is an old problem 
for which the only satisfactory solution 
in some cases, has been the installation 
of a concrete pier extending below the 
foundations of the building. 

Any successful vibration-free mounting 


usually involves a compromise in design. 
Systems are known giving mountings of 
such delicacy that the operation of re- 
leasing and arresting a balance produces 
disturbances which may be more trouble- 
some than the vibrations to be absorbed. 
On the other hand while a system may be 
made completely stable by its rigid mas- 
siveness, which will absorb high frequency 
vibrations, it may still transmit vibration 
of low frequency to an instrument mounted 
on it. 

This new balance table has been suc- 
cessfully utilized in situations, where 
hitherto, the use of an analytical balance 
was out of the question. In one case, a 
laboratory was built in the center of a 
large engineering works on a hollow floor 
and surrounded on all sides by test rooms 
and workshops. A projection-reading bal- 
ance could not be used as the line on the 
scale appeared as a continuous blur. The 
vibrations were caused by (1) surging 
due to accelerating and slowing aero en- 
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gines on test, (2) pulsations produced by 
heavy power hacksaws cutting steel bars, 
and (3) rapid vibrations due to the use of 
flexible wheel cutting machines. 

It appears that in this balance table an 
effective compromise has been made be- 
tween unstable delicacy and completely 
stable rigidity. It is applicable to all types 
of balances: analytical, projection reading, 
micro-chemical and so forth, as well as 
to instruments of other types—galvano- 
meters, kymographs, electrometers. 


Determination of Iron 

A new analytical reagent, Sodium 
catechol disulfonate, is now available. 
It is recommended for colorimetric deter- 
mination of iron, where it is sensitive in 
alkaline solution to 1 part of iron in 
200,000,000 parts of solution and in acid 
solution to 1 part of iron in 30,000,000 
parts of solution. The quantitative colori- 
metric has many applications since few 
ions interfere with the development of the 
characteristic color. Analysis may be 
carried out in the presence of fluorides, 
phosphates, tartrates, and citrates. 


New Flask Shaker 

This new device provides an easy way 
to have your flasks shaken, with a mini- 
mum of effort. The degree of gyration is 
simply controlled by the center switch, 
which varies the motion from gentle swirl- 
ing to violent agitation. In all cases the 
shaking simulates the snap of wrist action. 

A series of twin clamps for holding 
flasks from 300 to 1000 ml. in size, are 
mounted upon a central shaft. Flasks are 
conveniently inserted and withdrawn by 
spreading the self-closing clamp with the 
thumb and forefinger. The shakers are 


available in three sizes: (eight, twelve, 


and sixteen flasks) for operation on either 
115 or 230 volts, 60 cycle current. 


Suction Filters 


New smaller, convenient sizes of 
Buechner porcelain filters are now avail- 
able. These stable filters, which are a 
great improvement on the older top heavy 
style of suction filters, function in the 
same manner. Filter paper is placed on 
the perforated plate in the usual manner 
and the solution to be filtered is poured 








in at the top. Vacuum is applied to the 
enclosed chamber through the side tubula- 
ture and filtration is effected in the same 
manner that characterizes all procedures 
aided by reduced pressures. A collecting 
bottle is connected in the vacuum line to 
prevent the filtrate from reaching the 
filter pump. 


Determination of SOz By 
Iodine Titration Simplified 


A modification of the iodine titration 
method for the determination of sulfur 
dioxide, particularly applicable to de- 
hydrated fruit and vegetable analyses, has 
been evolved by the Canadian Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The simplified procedure yields results 
closely comparable with the standard 
Monier-Williams method, it is claimed, 
with the advantage that it may be car- 
ried through with a minimum of equip- 
ment and semi-trained analysis. 

The method is not applicable, how- 
ever, to materials yielding appreciable 
quantities of hydrogen sulfide. 
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' | Whee You Plau the rbttach 


“We go in at Fox Green,” the officer explains. ““Here’s a house right on the beach. The 
is church is up beyond—you'll see the steeple. We'll hit the beach at this point, where 
, there’s cover...” The amazing accuracy and detail of invasion maps are a striking example 
x of the meticulous planning that has contributed so much to the success of American troops. 

You, too, as you plan your postwar attack on new markets and the recapture of those 
lost since Pearl Harbor, will want to be doubly sure of every factor affecting your business. 


And that, of course, includes your sources of raw materials supplies. 





If you have had no experience with Columbia products, it will pay you to investigate. 
High product standards, exclusive chemical specialties, centrally located plants, excellent 
distribution facilities . . . these are Columbia features which may present distinct advan- 


tages for your operation. 


COLUMBI HEMICALS 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION 
GRANT BUILDING - PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 


CHICAGO - BOSTON - ST. LOUIS - PITTSBURGH + NEW YORK + CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND + PHILADELPHIA + MINNEAPOLIS + CHARLOTTE 
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BUTADIENE MONOXIDE—Other- 
wise designated as 3,4-Epoxy-l-butene, 
or Vinylethylene Oxide, this new com- 
pound was last month introduced at the 
Chemical Industries Exhibit. It offers 
interesting possibilities in diverse organic 
processes, such as the production of 
polymerizable alkyd resins, unsaturated 
alcohol ethers and esters, and other or- 
ganic chemicals and pharmaceuticals. 
Butadiene Monoxide samples and tech- 
nical data are available to you on request, 
at no charge. 


A NEW ALLYMER—"“‘170” isa new 
Allymer liquid monomer developed for 
applications requiring more rapid cures. 
It may be modified in all proportions 
with other Allymers—CR 39 and CR 
149—the modification of properties being 
in the direction of those of the Allymer 
used. Data and samples of this new 
development of the thermosetting, “‘con- 
tact-pressure’’ Allymers may be obtained 
on request. 





FREEZE-PROOF COAL—Columbia 
Calcium Chloride is being used exten- 
sively to facilitate cold weather handling 
of coal. Easily applied, either in flake 
form or in solution, the Calcium Chloride 
prevents freezing of coal in transit or in 
stockpiles. The treatment serves another 
equally important purpose—effectively 
dust-proofing the coal for cleaner han- 
dling. Write for descriptive literature. 


ALTITUDE FOR BISCUITS—Self-ris- 
ing flours, which have so simplified the 
housewife'’s baking tasks, depend on the 
reaction of Sodium Bicarbonate on weak 
acids to produce carbon dioxide, which 
“raises’’ the dough. The action of yeast 
is similar .. . but the evolution of the gas 
is far less rapid. Many flour blenders 
prefer Columbia's “Flour Blend*’ Sodium 
Bicarbonate—especially prepared to pre- 
vent “caking”’ for combining with flours. 





COLUMBIA CHEMICALS include 
Soda Ash, Caustic Soda, Sodium Bicar- 
bonate, Liquid Chlorine, Silene EF (Hy- 
drated Calcium Silicate), Calcium Chloride, 
Soda Briquettes, Modified Sodas, Caustic 
Ash, Phosflake, Calcene T (Precipitated Cal- 
cium Carbonate) and Calcium Hypochlorite. 
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Applied Spectroscopy 

INFRARED SPECTROSCOPY, by Barnes, Gore, 
Liddel and Williams. Reinhold Publishing 
Corp., N. Y., 1944; 236 pp., $2.25. Re- 
viewed by R. Orin Cornett, Cruft Labora- 
tory, Harvard University. 


AN ANSWER to the increasing 
demand for practical information and 
source material connected with the in- 
dustrial applications of infrared spectro- 
scopy, this book contains a minimum of 
theoretical discussion. The origin of in- 
frared spectre, the theory of infrared 
absorption and its relation to molecular 
structure, and the techniques most useful 
in qualitative and quantitative analysis 
are discussed, primarily with a view to 
application. The spectrometer used by 
the authors is described in detail, and the 
techniques involved in preparing samples 
are presented. 

The section of the book which is prob- 
ably most valuable to the industrial 
spectroscopist is the library of reference 
curves, comprising some 363 representa- 
tive spectre of organic compounds taken 
in the rock salt region of the infrared 
spectrum. Presented for comparison with 
spectre obtained from unknown com- 
pounds under investigation, these curves 
are indispensable to the analyst who 
makes use of infrared spectroscopy. 

Another extremely useful feature of 
the book, comprising half its pages, is a 
most extensive bibliography, containing 
2701 entries indexed both by author and 
by subject. 

Lucidly written and conveniently ar- 
ranged, the book presents what is most 
needed by the industrial spectroscopist, 
without excursions into theoretical dis- 
cussions of dubious practical value. 

The material in the first half of the 
book appeared in Jndustrial and Engineer- 
ing Chemistry (Analytical Edition), Vol- 
ume 15, No. 11, pages 659 to 709, as an 
article entitled “Infrared Spectroscopy, 
Industrial Applications,” by R. Bowling 
Barnes, Urner Liddel, and V. Z. Wil- 
liams. 


Agricultural Research 
Monograph 


Som anp Prant Anatysis by C. S. 
Piper. Interscience Publishers Inc., 
N. Y., 1944; 368 pp., $4.50. Reviewed 
by Edgar T. Wherry, University of 
Pennsylvania. 


THIS is an offset reprint of a mono- 
graph from the Waite Agricultural Re- 
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search Institute, first published by the 
University of Adelaide, Australia in 1942. 
It comprises a collection of directions for 
making analyses of soils and of plant 
ashes for all important constituents or 
features. The world literature has been 
thoroughly reviewed, references being 
given at the end of each chapter. Numer- 
ous methods have been tried out, and 
those which yield the most satisfactory 
results are indicated, full details as to 
procedures and precautions for avoiding 
errors being given. 

Excellent judgment has been used in 
the selection and presentation of the ma- 
terial, and the author has succeeded in 
keeping well up to date. Thus there are 
full discussions of the glass electrode for 
determining hydrogen ion concentration, 
and of micro-methods for trace elements, 
the importance of which is becoming so 
evident. 

While some of the special problems 
which have arisen in connection with Aus- 
tralian and New Zealand soils are spe- 
cially noted—for example, there are 
three different methods described for the 
determination of cobalt in microgram 
quantities—the book is not in the least 
provincial. It can be used with profit by 
every soil analyst, and by workers in 
other fields as well. 


Information Shortcut 


Uses AND APPLICATIONS OF CHEMICALS 
AND RELATED MATERIALS, Vor. II, by 
T. C. Gregory. Reinhold Publishing Corp., 
N. Y., 1944; 459 pp.. $9.00. 


A KEY to the chemical and process 
industries, the volumes of “Uses and 
Applications of Chemicals and Related 
Materials” provide a quick and accurate 
shortcut to information on the current uses 
and applications of almost 8,000 important 
substances in more than fifty leading in- 
dustries. The wide range of materials and 
their industrial applications covered and 
the conciseness with which the information 
is presented will make these books valu- 
able to many groups including salesmen 
of chemicals; chemical manufacturers, re- 
search directors, patent attorneys, im- 
porters and exporters, libraries, advertis- 
ing agencies, dealers, and trade associa- 
tions. 

All uses are classified by industries 
arranged alphabetically. Both general and 
specific uses are included: the general 
classification indicates whether, for ex- 
ample, the material acts as reagent, inter- 
mediate, solvent, softener, plasticizer, filler, 





reinforcing agent, reducing agent, etc. The 
specific classification gives the exact 
products in the manufacture of which the 
listed material plays a part. The first item 
given under each substance is its synonym. 
A complete cross-reference index quickly 
shows under which of several names each 
material is listed. 

The name of each substance in the most 
important foreign languages is given. 
French and German are invariably given 
and sometimes Spanish, Italian and Latin, 
where this is of medical importance. This 
feature will be of special value to import- 
ers and to purchasing agents and salesmen 
having foreign contacts. 

Most uses covered by effective patents, 
either U. S. or foreign, are so indicated 
by the appropriate patent number in paren- 
theses. Vol. II contains indexes to all 
patents given in both volumes. 





Other Publications 


THE SIXTEEN TECHNICAL PAPERS 
comprising the latest A.S.T.M. SymposiuM oN 
PLastics prepared by outstanding authorities 
provide in condensed form extensive data on 
important problems in the field of plastics and 
through a special section, a summary of prop- 
erties, uses, and salient features of families of 
plastics, there is given interesting and authori- 
tative information on their applications, prop- 
erties, and the like. 

Topics in the first section include heat resis- 
tance of laminated plastics, effect of environ- 
mental conditions on the mechanical properties 
of organic plastics, diffusion of water through 
plastics, stiffness and brittleness properties of 
nonrigid vinyl chloride-acetate resin compounds, 
followed by contributions covering behavior of 
plastics under repeated stress, testing in con- 
nection with the development of strong plastics 
for aircraft, differentiation between cold flow 
and shrinkage of laminated phenolic materials, 
and creep characteristics of plastics. 

Much of the data are presented in condensed 
form through the use diagrams and exten- 
sive tables, there being 62 tables throughout 
the book, and 130 figures. The publication fea- 
tures several extensive bibliographies. 

Copies can be obtained from A.S.T.M. Head- 
quarters, 260 S. Broad St., Phila. 2, Pa. 200 
pp. Blue cloth binding, $2.00; heavy paper cover, 
$1.75. 


MONOGRAPH ON PAPER AND PAPER- 
BOARD, just issued by the American Society 
for Testing Materials through the work of its 
technical Committee D-6 on Paper and Paper 
Products, discusses the significance of more 
commonly used tests and defines terms and 
nomenclature of properties of paper related to 
these tests. The nature of paper properties is 
discussed followed by a chapter covering the 
action of water on paper and its significance, 
and finally, an extensive section covering defini- 
tion of terms, nomenclature, and properties of 
various classes of paper and paperboard. Help- 
ful parts of the monograph are lists of the 
A.S.T.M. and TAPPI methods of testing paper, 
significant references, and a detailed index which 
completes the 120-page publication. Copies of 
the publication in heavy paper cover can be ob- 
tained from A.S.T.M. Headquarters, 260 S. 
Broad St., Philadelphia 2, Pa., at $1.50 each, 
with reduced prices on orders in quantity. 


A GLOSSARY OF FOREIGN WELDING 
TERMS published by the American Welding 
Society is now available to supplement standard 
or engineering dictionaries. Contractors, stu- 
dents and others having occasion to consult 
welding drawings or specifications using German, 
French, Russian or Spanish terms will find the 
glossary valuable. Many of the terms for which 
English definitions or equivalents are given have 
been derived from foreign technical literature 
and are not found in any standard or technical 
dictionaries. The glossary may be purchased 
from the American Welding Society, 33 West 
39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. Paper cov- 
ered, 16 pages, $.50 a copy. 


THE NEW YORK ACADEMY OF SCI- 
ENCES announces the publication as of Nov. 10, 
1944, of Enercy RELATIONSHIPS IN ENZYME 
Reactions, by Joseph S. Fruton, Eric G. Ball, 
Max Bergmann, erman M. Kalcker, Otto 
Meyerhof and Carl V. Smythe, Volume XLV, 
Article 9, pp. 357-436, Annals of the New 
York Academy of Sciences. Price $1.00. 
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VINYON 


FIBER FILTER 
FABRICS 


Perfected and developed through three years of field studies, Vinyon 
Fiber filter fabrics are the result of constant research. They are solving 
many problems in the filtration of mineral acid or alkali solutions. 

Subject always to certain heat limitations, Vinyon fiber fabrics are 
unusually efficient because VINYON is especially made for a high resist- 
ance to mineral acids and alkalies present in many filtration operations. 

The longer life of these fabrics for the filtration of corrosive fluids 
results in ultimate economy in purchase of the filter septum and in higher 
efficiency due to fewer shutdowns for replacement. 

The engineers on our staff will be glad to discuss the possible appli- 
cation of Vinyon fabrics to your own particular industry. If you have a 
filter fabric problem with any of the processes or products listed below, 
you are invited to consult us. Include any information regarding your 
filtration process and we shall be glad to make suggestions and help you 
in any way possible. 


Please address inquiries to 65 Worth Street, New York 13, N. Y. 








Pigments and Dry Colors Strong Alkali Solutions 
Salt Solutions 


Bleach Liquors 


Dyes and Intermediates 


Mineral Aéid Solutions 
Metallurgical Processes 


e 

* 

@ Pharmaceuticals 
a Electroplating Processes 
® 


Ceramics 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
* Reg. Trade Mark C. & C. C. C. 


WELLINGTON SEARS COMPANY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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BOOKLETS & CATALOGS 








Chemicals 


A715. Apuesive Catatoc. A 56-page 
booklet on cements, adhesives, coatings, 
primers and sealants, with data on colors, 
containers, services and rules of applica- 
tion, has been published by the B. F. 
Goodrich Co. 


A716. AtipHatic Derivatives. Newly 
available long chained compounds are an- 
nounced in a 4-page folder from the Con- 
necticut Hard Rubber Co. 


A717. Cuemicats Price List. This 
compact catalog of over a hundred pages 
is dated October 1944. Merck & Co., Inc. 


A718. Coatincs. Phenolic resin and 
baking finishes are enumerated, with in- 
formation on types of surfaces which can 
be coated and methods of application, in 
a 28-page illustrated booklet. Bakelite 
Corporation. 


A719. EvaporaTIVE CONDENSERS 
equipped with air filters are displayed in 
a bulletin from Drayer-Hanson, Inc. 


A720. Geon Latex. General properties 
and compounding information on this col- 
loidal dispersion of vinyl chloride types 
of polymers in water are given in a tech- 
nical bulletin suitable for inclusion in a 
notebook. B. F. Goodrich Co. 


A721. INpustRIAL RuBBER Propucts 
are discussed in twelve pages, with mate- 
rial on devices of rubber and metal which 
reduce vibration, molded extruded and 
sponge rubber articles, rubber linings, 
V-belts and cements. B. F. Goodrich Co. 


A722. Meta Decreasinc. A booklet 
of standard practices for degreasing met- 
als or other non-porous materials with 
chlorinated solvents, which depicts various 
machines, outlines principles, and gives 
literature references, has been published 
by E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


A723. NirrocELLuLose. A recent book- 
let of over fifty (8x11) pages is divided 
into two parts: I—Properties, and II— 
Uses of nitrocellulose as a base for plas- 
tics, lacquers, coated textiles and many 
other products. This comprehensive study 
is presented in scholarly way, and should 
accomplish its purpose, to be “an aid to 
the sioneering industrialist.” Hercules 
Powder Co. 


A724. PoLYETHYLENE REsINsS is the 
title of a recent 12-page brochure which 
describes the forms, properties, fabrica- 
tion procedures and uses of this new 
group of thermoplastic materials. Bake- 
lite Corporation. 


A725. Price List. A 12-page brochure 
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enumerates products from the Heyden 
Chemical Corp. 


A726. Protective CoaATINGs, for iron, 
steel, wood, brick, concrete and other sur- 
faces are fully discussed in a catalog of 
24 pages. Among the subjects covered 
are: aluminum coatings, marine coatings 
and dairy and mill white. Separate bul- 
letins about these, and a color chart are 
available. Quigley Co., Inc. 


A727. Protective CoatTincs for plating 
racks are shown in a new catalog section 
(8505), which covers both the tape and 
dip type, (Koroseal and Korolac respec- 
tively). B. F. Goodrich Co. 


A728. Protective CrEAM. A new cata- 
log section (12010), tells in four pages 
the benefits of both wet and dry Clad 
protective skin cream. B. F. Goodrich. 


A729. Rayon Gtossary. This refer- 
erence work is designed to provide an ac- 
curate knowledge of rayon fabrics and 
terms used in connection with rayon. It 
is believed to be the first of its kind. The 
first section contains an alphabetical list 
of 99 rayon and rayon blended fabrics, 
with brief descriptions of each. This is 
followed by a list of definitions of terms 
used in connection with rayon and weav- 
ing, knitting, dyeing and finishing of fab- 
rics. The final section of the booklet de- 
scribes, with the aid of flow charts, the 
manufacturing of viscose, acetate and cu- 
prammonium rayon. American Viscose 
Corporation. 


A730. SpecIALTY CHEMICALS. A well- 
illustrated booklet discusses Montville unit 
organization for supplying chemicals diffi- 
cult to obtain on the open market, those 
considered too confidential for general 
purchasing methods, and for the custom 
manufacture of chemicals. Montville 
Chemical Works. 


A731. SyntHetic RusBer which repre- 
sents a background including the histori- 
cal development, information on raw 
materials, production figures and the gov- 
ernment program has been published in 
revised form. It treats in a scholarly 
mood, Buna S, Neoprene, Buna N, Butyl 
and Thiokol. This 36 page booklet is put 
out by the Rubber Manufacturers Assn. 


A732. TextiLeE Cuemistry. A short il- 
lustrated leaflet continues a series of vig- 
nettes in the history of the textile indus- 
try. Burkart-Schier Chemical Co. 


A733. THERrMoptastics. Casting of a 
thermoplastic material for forming tools 
and sheet metals (of particular interest to 
tool engineers) is described in a new 


booklet, Tenite II Casting, just pub- 
lished by Tennessee Eastman Corp. 


Equipment—Methods 

F226. Arr ConpiTion1nc. The story 
and practice of air recovery by purifica- 
tion are comprehensively dealt with in a 
recent 120-page manual entitled, “Air Con- 
servation Engineering.” W. B. Connor 
Engineering Corp. 


F227. CompressEeD AiR AFTER-COOLING, 
by a new method is shown in a brief bul- 
letin (983) from the Niagara Blower Co. 


F228. Convuit Systems for under- 
ground and overhead steam, oil or hot 
water lines are depicted in a 12-page 
catalog (No. 44), from the Ric-wiL Co. 


F229. Continuous CENTRIFUGAL Dry- 
ERS are completely covered in an 8-page 
bulletin (with photographs and diagrams), 
published by the Centrifugal and Me- 
chanical Industries, Inc. 


F230. FAN CooLtepD Worm GEAR REDuc- 
TION Units are discussed in an illustrated 
leaflet, with emphasis on the effective re- 
moval of heat by the Speedaire unit. The 
Cleveland Worm and Gear Co. 


F231. Fire PreveENTIoN. A research 
bulletin entitled “Fire Hazard Classifica- 
tion of Building Materials” has recently 
been published. Besides valuable tables 
and photographs, test results are shown 
on fabrics, plywoods, cellulose boards, 
and lumber. Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
Incorporated. 


F232. Fitrincs For Prpinc of five 
classes: power, oil, district heating, gas 
and air refrigeration, and allowable work- 
ing procedures are presented with charts 
and tables, in a 20-page booklet from Tube 
Turns, Inc. 

F233. FLEXIBLE TusBinG for diesel en- 
gines is presented in a folder with photo- 
graphs and charts to aid in specifying 
sizes. Seamlex Co. 


F234. Gas Hotper INSPECTION SERVICE 
as a means to discover and prevent cor- 
rosion, which might lead to danger and 
expense, is detailed in bulletin No. 1-44 
from Stacey Bros. Gas Construction Co. 


F235. History or Power TRANSMIS- 
ston. A new booklet, “From the Shadoof 
to the Dominant Drive” tells in a most 
interesting way, the long story of man’s 
progress in transmission of power. His- 
torians from Herodotus on are quoted, 
and the whole fifty pages are amply il- 
lustrated. Multiple V-belt Drive Assn. 


F236. HorizoNTAL VIBRATING SCREENS 
for screening of sand, gravel, crushed 
stone and ores are described in a bulletin 
from Allis-Chalmers. 
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DU PONT CHEMICALS YOU SHOULD 


INVESTIGATE 


POLYUINVL ALCOHOL 
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e « e water-soluble thermoplastic with pronounced 
adhesive, emulsifying and film-forming properties 


GENERAL PROPERTIES 


soLip— Tasteless, practically odorless, non-toxic—bulk 
density 0.4 to 0.6—specific gravity 1.21 to 1.31—can be 
heated indefinitely in air at temperatures below 130°C. 
without decomposition—readily plasticized to yield trans- 
lucent rubber-like articles when molded at 120—150°C. at 
500 to 1300 psi—not attacked by common bacteria or fungi 
under ordinary conditions—readily soluble in water to 
form stable solutions—shows limited solubility in polya- 


mines,amiides, polyhydroxy compounds and liquid ammonia. 


AQUEOUS SOLUTIONS—Solid content and viscosity may be 
varied independently over wide range. Plasticizers, wet- 
ting agents, fillers, and other modifying agents may be 
added directly to solutions to modify adhesive. emulsify- 
ing, or film-forming properties of polyvinyl alcohol. 

FILMS AND COATINGS— Easily prepared by evaporating water 
solutions. They are colorless, transparent, tough, un- 
affected by common oils, greases, fats and organic salve ‘nts 
—highly impermeable to gases 


USES AND APPLICATIONS 


Knitting and weaving size for synthetic 
and natural textile fibers; greaseproofing 
and gasproofing fabrics; binder in print- 
ing pastes; adhesives for use on paper, 
textiles and various films; 
tion of non-blocking remoistenable ad- 
hesive coatings; emulsification of oils, 
fats, waxes, synthetic and natural gums 
and resins; greaseproofing and trans- 
parentizing paper; pigment binder in 
paper coatings; improving writing and 
Bis printing qualities of paper and paper 
board; improving wet and dry strength 
of paper. Molded grease-and oil-proof, 
rubber-like sheeting for manufacture of 
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ELECTROCHEMICALS 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... 


laminated textile fabrications, tubing, 
washers, gaskets, diaphragms, printing 
rollers, oil squeegees; binder for sand, 
clay and ceramic mixtures before firing; 
binder for paper pulp modeling or mold- 
ing masses; binder, emulsifier, thickener 
and stabilizer in dispersions of decora- 
tive materials, shoe dressings, leather 
finishes, cosmetic and pharmaceutical 
preparations. 

Film protection for highly finished or 
tarnishable surfaces; photosensitive coat- 
ing for printing plates and decorating 
stencils; thickener for natural or syn- 
thetic rubber latices and resin emulsions. 


in prepara- 


r * 


Several grades of Polyvinyl Alcohol, each differing in physical and chemical 
properties, are commercially available, thus permitting a selection of the grade 
which is best suited to a particular application. At the present time the use of 
Aleohols are under Allocation Order M-300-54. 
however, can be obtained for research and experimental investigations. 


Small amounts, 
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F237. MaGniriEr. Set No. 44, which 
includes such articles as flashlight, bat- 
tery, and scale, in a portable case, is 
shown in a short leaflet from R. P. Car- 
gille Co. 


F238. Mixers. A new 32-page bulletin 
shows applications for Banbury mixers in 
the rubber, linoleum, asphalt, 

Pictures and in- 
formative material are logically arranged. 


plastics, 
paint and other fields. 


Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc. 
F239. 


zles for washing, cleaning, cooling or de- 
with 


Nozz.es. Flat spray (Rex) noz- 
attractively displayed 
pictures and scaled diagrams in Bulletin 
No. 459 from the Chain Belt Co. 


scaling are 


F240. SpecTROPHOTOMETRIC Indentifica- 
tion of Organic Pigments is studied in 
Bulletin No. 754 with data on the charac- 
teristic absorption curve shape of pig- 
ments. Calco Chemical Division, Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Co. 

F241. V-Betts, SHEAVES AND Drives 
are described in a new picture-bulletin 
put out by Allis-Chalmers. 

F242. VerticAt-HorizontaL Press. 
Bulletin No. 330-A defines in eight illumi- 
nating photographs the features of this 
convertible press which may be operated 
by either a hand pump or a small power 
pump. Watson-Stillman Co. 

F243. Wax ExtTenper, for 
and carnauba, are announéed in a small 


beeswax 





Chemical Industries, 522 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y. (9-4) 
[ would like to receive the following free booklets or catalogs. 


A715 A721 A727 

A716 A722 A728 

A717 A723 A729 

A718 A724 A730 

A719 A725 A731 

A720 A726 A732 
Name 


Company 
Street 


City & State 


| GUARANTEED 








ALLIED ASPHALT & MINERAL Corp 


217 Broadway, New York 7 


Factory: Dunellen, N. J. 
Agents and Warehouse Stocks in Principal Centers 


A733 F232 F239 
F226 F233 F240 
F227 F234 F241 
F228 F235 F242 
F229 F236 F243 
F230 F237 F244 
F231 F238 F245 


( Position) 











phthalate. 











This product is shipped as 
a 30% solution in dimethyl 


It contains 4% active oxygen. 
It is a colorless, crystal clear 


cardboard folder including prices, tech- 
nical facts and offers of free samples. In- 
ternational Wax Refining Co. 


F244. Wetptinc DIMENSIONAL Data 
CHART gives complete quick-layout infor- 
mation on every Tube Turn welding fit- 
ting and flange. Tube Turns, Inc. 








LINK-BELT 
WORM GEAR 
SPEED REDUCERS 
pf Industrial Appli ations 
ferent 











F245. Worm 
ior industrial applications are completely 
presented with valuable data in the new 
book, No. 1824, from the Link-Belt Co. 


GEAR SPEED REDUCERS 


Does your process 
call for a strong Polymerizing 
or Oxidizing Agent? 


ACETYL PEROXIDE 


may meet 


your requirements! 


liquid, insensitive to shock, hav- 
ing a specific gravity of 1.18. 


It is quickly and easily soluble 
in most common organic sol- 
vents and monomers. 
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U. S. Army Photo 
Tenuous bands of rubber—coupled with magnificent courage and match- 


less skill on the part of our fighting men—have bridged this river. Into 
vital synthetic and natural rubber go Stauffer Chemicals—chemicals 


that rubbermakers knew could be counted on when they chose Stauffer 
as a source of supply. Stauffer Chemicals are used not only for the 
rubber industry, but in countless other ways—for military textiles, for 
steel, in airplane manufacture, for parachutes and for bombs. Stauffer, 
in war or in peace, is a name to remember. 


STAUFFER PRODUCTS 


*Aluminum Sulphate Caustic Soda Nitric Acid Sulphur Chloride 

Borax Citric Acid Silicon Tetrachloride *Superphosphate 

Boric Acid *Copperas Sodium Hydrosulphide Tartar Emetic 

Carbon Bisulphide Cream of Tartar Stripper, Textile Tartaric Acid 

Carbon Tetrachloride Liquid Chlorine Sulphur Titanium Tetrachloride 
Muriatic Acid Sulphuric Acid 


(*Items marked with star are sold on West Coast only.) 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL COMPANY 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 555 South Flower St., Los Angeles 13, Cal. 
444 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 11, Illinois 636 California Street, San Francisco 8, Cai. 
424 Ohio Bldg., Akron 8, 0.—Orlando, Fla. North Portland, Oregon — Houston 2, Texas 





Naz CO3 + 
SODA ASH + LIME 


PULP AND PAPER ’ 
In making pulp and paper, caus- 
tic soda is used for de-i 
and reclamation of waste paper, 








SOAP 
Another huge consumer of 
caustic soda is the soap 
manufacturing industry 


IN THE HOME| 


Caustic Soda helps make many products 
used in the home—cellophane, paper, 
‘rubber, textiles, lye, soap, dehydrated foods, 











Diamond 


Ca (OH)2 = 2NaQOH + CaCO3 


= CAUSTIC SODA + CALCIUM CARBONATE 
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IRON AND STEEL 
Caustic Soda removes unde- 
sirable impurities in the mian- 
nfacture of iron and steel. 







TEXTILES 
In addition to its use in making 
rayon, caustic soda is employed in 
numerous other textile processes. 





. RUBBER 
CHEMICALS RAYON Reclaiming of rubber has 
. Many chemical products and The rapidly-growing rayon been mate: aided 
PETROLEUM processes depend to a large industry is now one of the the use of caustic 
In petroleum refining, caustic extent upon caustic soda. greatest users of caustic soda. 
soda is used to remove uridesir- 
able acids and other impurities. 
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NEWS OF THE MONTH 











New Petroleum Chemicals Venture Launched 


American Cyanamid and Texas Company Form Jefferson 


Chemical Company, Inc., Officers, Staff Nucleus Announced. 


HE long-time trend toward over- 
lapping between the chemical and 
petroleum industries, greatly accelerated 
by the war, has found concrete expres- 
sion in the formation of the new Jefferson 
Chemical Company, a joint venture be- 
tween the American Cyanamid Company 
and the Texas Company. Organized for 
the intention of engaging in the manu- 
facture and sale of chemicals from petrol- 
eum and petroleum gases, the new com- 
pany is a wholly owned subsidiary of the 
parent chemical and oil companies. 
Harry L. Derby, president of Ameri- 
can Cyanamid and Chemical Corporation, 





P. M. Dinkins 


a wholly owned subsidiary of American 
Cyanamid, has been named president of 
the new company. 

W. B. Bell, president of American 
Cyanamid, will be chairman of the new 
company, and W. S. S. Rodgers, Texas 
Co. chairman, will serve as vice-chair- 
man of Jefferson. P, M. Dinkins, vice 
president and general manager of the 
new company, is in charge of operations. 

Plans now are to draw the staff to 
whatever extent possible from the parent 
companies. Up to the present time, two 
key appointments have been made, Dr. 
M. Neuhaus as director of research and 
L. P. Scoville as chief engineer, both 
of whom transfer to Jefferson from the 
Texas Company. The company will ul- 
timately become a self-contained organ- 
ization, with its own production, sales 
and development forces. 

Specific products to be manufactured 
by the company have not been disclosed 
as yet, but surveys for these products and 
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for the extent of plant facilities are un- 
der way. It is expected the initial plants 
of the company will be located near the 
Texas Company refineries of Port 
Arthur, Texas. 

Jefferson Chemical offices will be lo- 
cated for the time being in the R. C. A. 
building. 

“Great strides have been made in this 
field during the war,” said Mr. Rodgers. 
“Many constituents of petroleum gases 
which were formerly by-products at oil 
refineries are now in demand as raw 
materials. We have, therefore, estab- 
lished Jefferson Chemical Co., Inc., to 
explore this field and produce from 
petroleum and petroleum gases such 
chemicals and chemical products as are 
likely to be in demand by various con- 
suming industries.” 

Directors of the new company are W. 
S S. Rodgers, W. B. Bell, Harry T. 
Klein, H. L. Derby, M. Halpern, K. F. 
Cooper, R. J. Dearborn, M. C. Whitaker, 
W. M. Stratford, R. C. Gaugler, W. E. 
Kuhn, and L. C. Perkinson. Officers are 
W. B. Bell, chairman of the board; W. 
S. S. Rodgers, W. B. Bell, Harry T. 
Derby, president; P. M. Dinkins, vice 
president and general manager; R. J. 
Dearborn and M. Halpern, vice presi- 
dents ; K. C. Towe, treasurer ; W. P. Stur- 
tevant, secretary; W. G. Elicker, assistant 
secretary and assistant treasurer. 


Roosevelt Urges 
OSRD Continue 


President Roosevelt’s letter to Dr. 
Vannevar Bush, head of the office, urging 
that research be continued in the post-war 
period to improve national health and liv- 
ing standards, has given impetus to a 
movement to keep the office of Scientific 
Research and Development in business 
after the war. 

Much of this talk that OSRD might be 
on its way out stemmed from a letter Dr. 
Bush sent to the employees, hinting that 
something along this line would follow 
victory over Germany. However, Army 
and Navy officials have been so pleased 
with the work of the agency that they are 
insisting that it continue in full operation 
until the end of the war with Japan, and 
that is what it is now proposed shall be 
done. 

After Japan’s defeat it will be up to 
Congress to decide whether the organiza- 





tion should be continued. Much sentiment 
for this exists in the Senate, but in the 
House members feel that the projects 
unfinished at the war’s end should be 
transferred to the regular departments. 


du Vigneaud Awarded 
Nichols Medal 


Professor Vincent du Vigneaud, head 
of the department of bio-chemistry, Cor- 
nell University Medical College, has been 
awarded the William H. Nichols Medal 
of the New York Section of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society, one of the highest 
distinctions in chemical science, Dr. Rob- 
ert Calvert, chairman of the jury of 
award, has announced. 

Professor du Vigneaud was cited for 
his researches on biotin, called nature’s 
most powerful vitamin. His discovery of 
the chemical architecture of biotin was 
announced at a meeting of the section on 
October 9, 1942. In 1943 the synthesis 
of biotin was achieved in the laboratories 
of Merck and Company, Rahway, N. J. 

The award also recognizes Professor 
du Vigneaud’s researches on transmethy- 
lation, the mechanism of the conversion 
of methionine to cystine, and the use of 
isotopes in certain problems in intermedi- 
ary metabolism. Professor du Vigneaud, 
the citation adds, has carried out im- 
portant researches on the chemistry of 
insulin, on the posterior pituitary hor- 
mones, on glutathione, and on carnosine. 


Chemical Export 
Controls Eased 


The Foreign Economic Administration, 
further implementing its promise to re- 
move all unnecessary export licensing con- 
trols, has freed a considerable group of 
important and pharmaceutical 
items for export to friendly nations under 
general license. 

The action was taken through publica- 
tion of Current Export Controls Bulletin 
No. 209. 

Previously FEA had substantially less- 
ened red tape for exporters of chemical 
products by increasing from $25 to $100 
the amount of many categories of chemi- 
cals that could be shipped without the 
necessity of obtaining a license. 

The first step in this current policy of 
relaxation move, chemical exports com- 
menced with the issuance of CEB 193, 
when large groups of chemicals, drugs, 
pharmaceuticals and health supplies were 
placed under general license with value 
limitations. In that bulletin many of the 
strategic materials were placed under $25 
and $100 general license. 

Less strategic commodities are included 
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in the latest order which permits their 
shipment up to any value to all friendly 
areas in the “K” range of countries. While 
commodity groups are listed in this latest 
order, only certain specific items are ac- 
corded full general license privileges and 
others of each group are controlled by 
values as stated in previous bulletins, prin- 
cipally CEB 193. 

Certain specific commodities of the fol- 
lowing groups were placed under general 
license, not subject to value limitations, 
and effective immediately : 

Edible animal products, chemical spe- 
cialties, industrial chemicals, coal tar prod- 
ucts, drugs, herbs and insecticides, fer- 
tilizers and fertilizer materials, medicinal 
and pharmaceutical preparations, naval 
stores, pigments, paints and varnishes. 


Synthetic Fuel Research 
Results Published 


Now beginning an expanded five-year 
synthetic liquid fuels program at the 
direction of Congress, the Bureau of 
Mines has released a review of its research 
during the past eight years in making gas- 
oline and oil from coal and lignite—poten- 
tial sources of motor fuels and lubricants 
for the day when natural petroleum re- 
serves no longer can fill the growing 
demand. 

Although conducted on a small scale, 
this preliminary research has provided the 





basic technical knowledge needed to launch 
the present intensive five-year program of 
advanced research and development under 
which synthetic fuel laboratories and 
demonstration plants will be built and 
operated by the Bureau to “iron out the 
kinks” for private industry. 

Prepared by Dr. Arno C. Fieldner, 
chief of the Bureau’s Fuels and Explosives 
Branch, Dr. Henry H. Storch, supervis- 
ing chemist, and Dr. Lester L. Hirst, 
physical chemist, the review explains in 
detail the experiments in hydrogenation 
and liquefaction conducted at the Bureau’s 
laboratory-scale plant at Pittsburgh, a 
continuous unit capable of hydrogenating 
100 pounds of coal in 24 hours. 





Activities of the U.S. 
Conciliation Service in 
The Chemical Industry 
Data from U.S. Dept. of Labor 


Number 

1944 1943 

Situations Handled Oct. Sept. Oct. 
Total mies 74 77 56 
Labor Disputes 49 
Strikes & Lockouts 9 14 é 
Threatened Strikes 4 rj = 
Controversies 36 34 - 
Other Situations 7 
Arbitrations 2 4 = 
Technical Services 1 1 . 
Special Services 7 3 . 


Disputes Certified to 
National War Labor 

Board — 1 

* Information not available. 
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$1000 Prize Contest 
Announced 

A nation-wide contest seeking to en- 
list the aid of rubber workers in solving 
the cured synthetic rubber scrap problem 
has been announced by the Chicago Rub- 
ber Association. 

The solution of the major problem of 
a substitute for synthetic rubber has still 
left unsolved a number of minor ones 
upon which the rubber industry is work- 
ing ceaselessly. One of these is the best 
method of reclaiming cured synthetic 
rubber. Another is the processing, com- 
pounding and _ utilization of synthetic 
rubber reclaim. Both of these problems 
have called forth the best brains of the 
country, and the final solution is not yet 
in sight. 

Realizing that within the industry it- 
self there doubtless are many thousands 
of men and women keenly awake to the 
nature of the cured synthetic rubber scrap 
problem, the Chicago Rubber Group, has 
announced a prize contest for the best 
papers on the reclaiming and handling 
(processing, compounding and_ utiliza- 
tion) of cured synthetic rubber scrap. This 
contest offers $500 as first prize, $300 as 
second prize and $200 as third prize. The 
contest is open to any person in the United 
States or Canada. The closing date is 
announced as midnight of August 1, 
1945. 

Some of the headings under which the 
subject may be handled by contestants, 
according to the committee, are: 1. Sepa- 
ration of synthetic scrap rubber. 2. Meth- 
ods of identifying synthetic scrap rubber. 
3. Reclaiming synthetic scrap rubber. 
4. Compounding studies which will result 
in greater use of reclaimed synthetic 
scrap rubber. 5. Compounding studies 
which will result in greater use of ground 
synthetic scrap rubber. Many other 
topics will suggest themselves to those 
who are familiar with the rubber in- 
dustry. There is no set topic upon which 
the paper must be based. 

Additional information concerning this 
contest may be obtained from the Chair- 
man of the Chicago Rubber Group, 
Bruce Hubbard, 1 N. LaSalle Street, 
Chicago. 











Post-War Industry Advisory 
Committees Favored 

Continued use of industry advisory 
committees during reconversion and post- 
war periods is urged in a study just 
completed by the American Council on 
Public Affairs. It also is suggested that 
trade associations be permitted to have 
some voice in the naming of postwar ad- 
visory groups. 

Prepared at the council’s request by 
Carl H. Monsees, industrial advisor ot! 
| the WPB Office of Industry Advisory 
Committees, the study shows that mor 
than 112,200 business men now constitut« 
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the membership of the advisory commit- 
tees of the leading war agencies—7,000 
in WPB, 4,000 in OPA, 1,200 in WFA, 
and over 100,000 in ODT. In revealing 
these facts, Mr. Monsees declares that the 
committees are “gradually bridging the 
gap that has been developing for some 
time between the Government and private 
enterprise.” 

Mr. Monsees further declares: 

“The use of advisory committees in 
so many forms during the emergency 
seeks to point to the conclusion that per- 
sonal administration by individuals is not 
adequate to meet the demands of the 
nation’s present economic and social or- 
ganization. Government must break 
through old customs and furnish mechan- 
isms and procedures more in keeping with 
the objective of democratic administration 
in terms of modern current industrial 
need.” 


FEA Will Ease 
Brazil Exporting 


Chemicals, nonferrous metals, and mis- 
cellaneous minerals, will be removed 
January 1 from the requirement that 
preference request recommendations be 
submitted with applications for licenses 
to export to Brazil. 

In current export bulletin No. 204, an- 
nouncing this revision, the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration points out that 
commodities no longer requiring prefer- 
ence request recommendations will “con- 


tinue to be subject to quantity and other | 
limitations of the War Production Board | 


and other agencies,” and that “the removal 
of certain commodities from the decen- 
tralization procedure in Brazil does not 
mean necessarily that they are in free 
supply, nor that they may be exported 
without an export license.” 


RFC Reports on 
Chemical Surplus 


During the month of October the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation dis- 
posed of the following surplus war prop- 
erties of a chemical nature: Barium Ni- 
trate production facilities, which cost 
$152,000, sold to Westvaco Chlorine Prod- 
ucts Co. for $96,000; Charcoal plants and 
gas mask assembly line which cost $3,- 
791,000, disposed of to the Chemical War- 
fare Service of the War Department for 
$500,000. 

Secretary of Commerce Jesse Jones 
also reported that as of October 31 the 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation had | 
$1,194,000 worth of surplus paints, var- | 


nishes, and lacquers on hand for sale, 


after having disposed of $9,000 worth for | 


about $6,000. 
The report also showed that holdings 
of industrial chemicals totaled $721,000 


at the close of the month after $343,000 | 


worth had been sold for $211,000. 
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Canadian Chemical 
Exports Up 20 Per Cent 


Exports of chemicals from Canada dur- 
ing the first nine months of 1944 were 
valued at $72,237,000 or an increase of 20 


W estvaco Promotes Two 


per cent compared with 1943, according 
to the Department of Commerce. 
Foreign sales of the acid groups and 
soda products increased in value while 
exports of fertilizers decreased substan- 
tially compared with the 1943 period. 





Announcement has been made by the Westvaco Chlorine Products Cor- 
poration of the appointment of Warren R. Philbrook (left) as industrial 
relation director, and Fred §. Rooney (right) as acting manager of the Carteret 
New Jersey plant. Mr. Philbrook has served in the production departments 
of plants in California and West Virginia and has served as manager of the 
Carteret, New Jersey unit for the past three years. Mr. Rooney has also been 
associated with the company for more than a decade. For the past year he 
has been located at the New York office as an assistant to the vice president in 


charge of operations. 
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unique surface active agents; prolific 
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Perkin Medal Award Made 


Chemical Interests 

Presentation of the 1944 Perkin Medal 
of the American Section of the Society 
of Chemical Industry, conferred annually 
for outstanding achievement in indus- 
trial research, was made, January 5, to Dr. 
solton at a joint meeting of 
the Society of Chemical Industry, Amer- 


Elmer K. 


ican Chemical Society, American Insti- 
tute of Chemical Engineers, Electro- 
chemical Society, and the Societé de 
Chimie Industrielle at the Commodore 
Hotel, New York City. 

Dr. Bolton was cited “for his leader- 
ship in the synthesis of the first general 
purpose synthetic rubber to be developed 
either in this country or abroad, and for 
his direction of nylon research.” 


Vested by APC 

Among the property recently vested by 
the Alien Property Custodian were the 
interests of I. G. Farbenindustrie A. G., 
and A. G. fur Stickstoffduenger in United 
States patent 2,177,494, and the interests 
of J. D. Riedel-E. de Haen A. G., in the 
business of Riedel-de Haen, Inc. 

The Alien Property Custodian filed 
notice November 18 of the quitclaiming 
to the Aluminum Company of America 
of vested interest in United States patent 
1,932,873, relating to aluminum alloys. 





CALENDAROFEVENTS 





AMERICAN CHEMISTRY SOCIETY 
JOINTLY WITH SOCIETY OF CHEMI- 
CAL INDUSTRY IN CHARGE, Perkin 
Medal, January 5. 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF MECHAN- 
ICAL ENGINEERS, Pennsylvania Hotel, 
New York, February 18-22. 

AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR TESTING MA- 
TERIALS, Committee Week, Hotel William 
Penn, Pittsburgh, Pa., February 26 to 
March 2. 

GYPSUM ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Bismarck Hotel, Chicago, Ill., February 14. 

PETROLEUM & SOME OF ITS MODERN 
DERIVATIVES, NEW YORK DISTRICT, 
Engineering Societies Building, New York, 
January 17. 

SYMPOSIUM ON MAGNETIC PARTICLE 
TESTING, Philadelphia District, Hotel Ben- 
jamin Franklin, Philadelphia, Pa., January 22. 

TECHNICAL ASSOCIATION PULP & PA- 
PER INDUSTRY, Annual Meeting, Com- 
modore Hotel, New York, February 19-23. 





United States patent 2,259,556, relat- 
ing to an automatic barrel-cleaning ma- 
chine, has been vested as the property 
of Karl E. Dreschler, and now is claimed 
by Ludwig Baer. The matter was given 
a hearing in the New York APC office, 
120 Broadway, December 6, at 10:00 a.m. 


California Plans 
Resources Survey 

To develop Southern California’s po- 
tential chemical industries, the Los An- 
geles Chamber of Commerce Industrial 
Development Committee, of which George 
J. O’Brien is chairman, has arranged with 
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Dr. Herbert Waterman to conduct a com- 
prehensive survey of local mineral re- 
sources used in chemical production. 

Dr. Waterman, who is associate pro- 
fessor of chemical engineering and act- 
ing head of the department of chemical 
engineering, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, as well as a consulting engineer 
in his own right, has forwarded a ques- 
tionnaire to chemical plants in Los An- 
geles, Orange, San Bernardino and River- 
side counties. 

The questionnaire asks for listing of 
chemical products now being manufac- 
tured, minerals used for the operation, 
proportion of California minerals em- 
ployed and a recapitulation of the three 
questions based on estimates for the 
postwar period. Chemicals used in metal, 
petroleum, plastic and other industries 
will be listed. 


King Heads Ringwood 


Chemical Research 





Dr. Harold 8. King has taken over 
the duties of chief chemist for the 
Ringwood Chemical Corporation, a 
subsidiary of the Edwal Laboratories. 
For the past two years Dr. King has 
been chief inspector at Volunteer 
Ordnance W orks, Chattanooga, Ten- 
nessee, before which he had been pro- 
fessor of organic chemistry at Dal- 
housie University at Halifax, Nova 
Scotia. 


Synthetic Rubber 
Predictions Made 


A prediction that synthetic rubber can 
be produced “on a peactime basis” at 
10.7 cents per pound—against the pre- 
war market price of 22 cents for natural 
rubber—was made by Dr. Waldo Semon, 
director of pioneering research of the B. 
F. Goodrich company, before the Na- 
tional Industrial Chemical conference in 
Chicago. 

Dr. Semon, who created “Ameripol,” 
the first synthetic rubber used commer- 
cially in auto tires in this country, made 
it clear that the 10.7 cents figure applied 
to the “most efficient plants” only, since 
the average cost for the GR-S_ pro- 
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The antici- 
pated after-war cost estimate represents 
“out-of-pocket” cash only, without allow- 
ing for amortization and profit. He also 
tempered his quotation of the low figure 
with a reminder that most of the world’s 
plantation rubber, in the 1935-38 period, 
could have been delivered in this coun- 
try at 12.2 cents a pound, “at present our 
lowest out-of-pocket cost for synthetic 
rubber.” 


duced thus far is 34 cents. 


For security purposes and regardless of 
economic: factors, there should be a mini- 
mum annual production after the war of 
200,000 tons of synthetic rubber, Dr. Se- 
mon said. Beyond that minimum, he said, 
it “must justify itself on both a quality and 
cost basis,” and he foresaw the synthetic 
rubber industry in this country following 
a pattern similar to that of the synthetic 
dye industry, which has gone far beyond 
the possibilities ever offered by natural 
dyes. 

Admitting that GR-S “may not be the 
best synthetic rubber which could be 
made for every purpose,” the B. F. Good- 
rich researcher said that in the future 
there might be one type of synthetic 
specifically tailor-made for inner tubes, 
another for coating the cords in tire car- 
casses, another for sidewalls and _ still 
another for the treads. 

The speaker stated unequivocally that 
“GR-S is better than the best German 


synthetic, Buna S; easier to mix and 
handle, easier to build into finished prod- 
ucts, and those products give better 
performance in service.” He cited the 
fact that Germany was “never able to use 
more than about 50 per cent Buna in tires, 
whereas the ‘S-3’ tires on our cars today 
contain less than one per cent natural 
rubber.” 


Integration of Science 
And Humanities in 
Education Sought 

The American public is being unduly 
alarmed by liberal arts spokesmen who 
fear the wartime emphasis on technical 
training, Dr. Edwin Sharp Burdell de- 
clares in his annual report as director of 
Cooper Union. 

These alarmists warn that an undue 
burden of technical studies will exclude 
after the war the studies of man and 
human experience, says Dr. Burdell, who 
points out that through studies sponsored 
by the Society for the Promotion of En- 
gineering Education that there exists in 
the nation’s engineering schools “both a 
philosophy of engineering education and 
a plan for achieving practical objectives.” 

“It should be reassuring to the unin- 
formed,” Dr. Burdell explains, “to learn 
that engineering educators have set up two 
coordinate ‘stems’ of educational growth 
extending through the engineering cur- 








same apparatus. 
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riculum—the scientific—technological and 
the humanistic-social stems—with the aim 
of developing informed, thinking citizens 
as well as efficient engineers. The very 
existence of these two ‘stems’ in the cur- 
riculum requires the closest possible inte- 
gration in the academic development of 
the student.” 


$93,500 in Scholarships 
Awarded Science 
Talent Search Winners 


Scholarships worth almost $82,500 have 
been awarded the 300 winners of the sec- 
ond annual Science Talent Search, com- 
pleted in 1943, to help them through their 
first year of college, Watson Davis, direc- 
tor of the Science Clubs of America, spon- 
sors of the competition, has announced. 
This amount is the total granted by col- 
leges and universities exclusive of $11,000 
in Westinghouse Science Scholarships, 
awarded as a direct result of the Science 
Talent Search. 

The fourth annual Search, he said, is 
already under way. A difficult, two-hour 
science aptitude examination is now being 
mailed to more than 3,000 high school 
principals and teachers, who will admin- 
ister it to entrants in their home town 
high schools. 

The science aptitude examination, de- 
signed to test the ability of the student 
to think and observe, rather than his 


‘actual scientific knowledge, are given 


between December 1 and 27. 


McCoole Heads Monsanto 


Veteran Reemployment 





Robert F. McCoole has been trans- 
ferred from the development depart- 
ment staff to Department of Indus- 
trial and Public Relations to take 
charge of technical personnel hiring 


| and re-employment of veterans. 


Products of Tomorrow 


Exposition Planned 


Chicago's Coliseum will be the scene 


| next spring of the Products of Tomorrow 
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Here are five Hooker Chlorides 
that are being widely used in 
Chlorination reactions. Their 
application is so widespread 
that we can only touch briefly 
here on a few of their uses in 
organic synthesis. 


Sulfuryl Chloride, SO2Cl2, is 
commonly used to form organic acid 
chlorides. It may be used to produce 
chlor derivatives of phenols and in 
the presence of certain catalysts to 
produce chlor derivatives of hydro- 
carbons or the sulfony! chlorides of 
hydrocarbons. 


Thionyl Chloride, SOC|s, avail- 
able in a high degree of purity is a 
popular chlorinating agent because 
by-products of its reactions are sul- 
fur dioxide and hydrogen chloride, 
vases readily removed by heating. 
It reacts with organic acids to form 
either acid chlorides or anhydrides 


depending upon ratio of acid to 
Thiony! Chloride. 


Sulfur Dichloride, SCla, is used 
as a chlorinating agent and in these 
reactions may be considered the 
equivalent of chlorine dissolved in 
sulfur monochloride. It reacts with 
sodium salts of organic acids to 
produce acid anhydrides. 


Sulfur Monochloride, S.C, 
and Sulfur Dichloride, SCh, 
are used in metallurgy to chloridize 
sulfide ores. They react with un- 
saturated hydrocarbons introducing 
sulfur or chlorine, or both into the 
molecule. Unsaturated fatty acids 
are treated with these chlorides to 
produce cutting oil bases. They also 
find extensive use in the manufac- 
ture of dye intermediates, rubber 
substitutes, military gases, insecti- 
cides, and pharmaceuticals. Pheno- 
lic resins can be made through the 
































PHYSICAL DATA 
Sulfuryl Thionyl Sulfur Sulfur 
Chloride Chloride _Dichloride Monochloride Phossene 
Formula SO2Cle SOCle SCle S2Cle COCl2 
Molecular 
Weight 135 119 103 135 98.9 
Light Pale yellowto Dk. brownor Yellow to Colorless gas 
ellow red liquid reddish slightly or light 
Description iquid hiquid reddis yellow liquid 
liquid under pres- 
sure 
as org Below—54°C Below—75°C 1 —78°C —8o°C —126°C 
Few apd 
Boiling Point 4 oe poy 72 Decomposes °, ° 
ar tenet 68° to 70°C ode or above 40°C 138°C 8.2°C 
75° to 78°C 
Specific 
brad at 1.667 +.005 1640 +.005 1.638 +.005 1.690 + .005 1.392 
16.5° 
—" Shows no free 
Over 99% by 93-0% b bubbled t 
ver 99 y " y +s Pa ubbled for 
Analysis weight ~ wt, SOC = egy i peg one min. 
SO2Cle Gon Wes eae eee ree re 
96.0% b ps Rage 
wt. $OCla — 











HOOKER 


ELECTROCHEMICAL 


COMPANY 


3 Forty-Seventh Street, Niagara Falls, New York 


a 


Select your Chlorinating Agent 
from these Hooker Chlorides 


use of these chlorides. The sulfur 
chlorides which have a ready source 
of chlorine are ideal chlorinating 
agents with the added advantages 
of ease of handling and storage and 
of low cost. 


Phosgene (Carbonyl Chloride), 
COCle, is the acid chloride of car- 
bonic acid. With alcohols it forms 
either chlorformates or carbonates. 
With amines it forms chloramides, 
substituted ureas or isocyanates. It 
enters into many Friedel-Crafts 
syntheses with aromatics to pro- 
duce acid chlorides or aryl ketones. 
It may also act as an agent for 
direct chlorination. With metallic 
oxides and sulfides, it gives anhy- 
drous chlorides. Reacting with 
organic acids it has been used to 
make acid chlorides and anhydrides. 


Bulletin No. 328A, a technical 
discussion on Hooker Chlorinating 
Agents, gives more information on 
these chlorides as well as on Chlo- 
rine and Hydrogen Chloride and is 
available upon request. Our tech- 
nical staff is also at your service in 
helping to solve problems involving 
the introduction of chlorine into 
organic chemicals or in the appli- 
cation of any of the many Hooker 
chemicals. 
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Exposition and already there is a high de- 
mand for space from scores of manufac- 
turers who have their peacetime produc- 
tion ready for presentation. 

From surveys of American business and 
from requests for space in the exposition 
three things are noticeable; that television 
and allied fields of electronics will pre- 
sent a varied array of peacetime adapta- 
tions of wartime discoveries; that plastics 
and the field of synthetics rank high in the 
industries readying new ideas for civilian 
trade; and that most manufacturers have 
their products ready for presentation and 
await only the word to go ahead from 
government agencies. 


Geigy Issues Warning 
on DDT Use 

Geigy Company, Inc., dyestuff house of 
New York, which introduced DDT insec- 
ticidal compositions to the Government, 
has issued a statement calling attention 
to the fact that the raw material, DDT, 
is not in itself a complete insecticide but is 
a toxicant, which to be effective requires 
very careful compounding with other com- 
patible substances that act as diluents or 
carriers. 


Tank Car Conservation 
Asked 


J. Monroe Johnson, ODT director, has 
written letters to the heads of all Ameri- 


can chemical companies and _ packing 
houses calling attention to the nation’s 
critical shortage of tank cars used in the 
movement of petroleum and other liquid 
cargo, and urging the necessity of getting 
the most efficient use out of all tank cars, 
of working twenty-four hours a day, seven 
days a week in loading and unloading, of 
using tank trucks for short hauls, thereby 
releasing tank cars for long distance work, 
and reporting all excess cars on hand so 
that they can be given to other companies 
that need the equipment. 


COMPANIES 


Celanese Chemical 
Expands Plant Facilities 

The Celanese Corporation, which an- 
nounced last spring that it was con- 
structing new facilities at Bishop, Texas, 
for the manufacture of petroleum chemi- 
cals, has determined since then to double 
the production capacity for the plant. 

This was learned at the Chicago chem- 
ical exposition where the Celanese Cor- 
poration emphasized its chemical rather 
than textile producing activities. 

Although no plans have as yet crys- 
tallized for the ultimate use of the plant 
now being built at Bishop, Tex., it is 
known that it will produce methanol, 
acetic acid, acetic anhydride and formalde- 
hyde 








whe: construction is completed 








WANTED 


for INDIA! 


A VAST MARKET AWAITS 
YOU IN INDIA! 


India needs modern plants and machinery to build up 
key industries such as the following: heavy chemicals, 
acids, alkalis, plastics, nitrogenous fertilizers, synthetic 
dyes, hydrogenated oils and other products. 


India also requires complete equipment for these im- 
portant fields: textile, sugar, paper, leather, rubber, etc. 
A well-known Indian firm, established for a quarter of 
a century, is prepared to work as sole agents in India 


for reputable manufacturers. 


Address inquiries for further particulars to our American 


Representative : 


MAX VAN PELs 


441 LEXINGTON AVE. 
NEW YORK 17,N.Y. 
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early next year. Products of the plant 
will be sold by Celanese Chemical Cor- 
poration, established for the purpose of 
selling chemical products previously sold 
by other divisions of the company, in- 
cluding the plastics division. 

The company is already an important 
factor in the production of organic phos- 
phates. 


Celanese Plastic 
Unit Renamed 


The Celanese Corporation has an- 
nounced that the Celanese Celluloid Cor- 
poration, the selling organization for the 
plastics production manufactured by the 
company, will now be known as the 
Celanese Plastics Corporation. 

Celluloid, the forerunner of the plastics 
made today and which gave Celanese 
Celluloid its original name is still in wide 
use and continues to be manufactured by 
Celanese in addition to a complete line of 
cellulosic plastics. 


Hercules Executives Fly 
To War Plants 


Hercules Powder Company has pur- 
chased a UC45F twin-engine, low-winged 
Beechcraft passenger monoplane for the 
use of its executives traveling on war 
work. 

The plane, which will carry five pas- 
sengers and its pilot and co-pilot, is 
powered by two 450 horsepower, Pratt and 
Whitney Wasp, Jr., engines. It has a 


' cruising speed of 210 miles an hour and a 


range of 1,100 miles. 


| Mallinckrodt 
| Enters New Field 
The Mallinckrodt Chemical Works, 


which has hitherto devoted itself largely 
to the production of fine chemicals, has 
developed a line of new organic products 
with which the company expects to enter 
the fine industrial chemical field. 

The company has developed, for ex- 
ample, a new line of organic carbonates 
which range from mobile, low boiling 
liquids to crystalline solids and waxes. 

The Mallinckrodt processes, it is pointed 
out, make it practicable for the first time 
to consider the potential industrial utility 
of malonic esters and polymeric substances 
derived from the reaction of organic car- 
bonates with polyfunctional compounds 
such as aminoalcohols. 


Monsanto Plans Ordnance 

Monsanto Chemical Company has an- 
nounced that it has been authorized by 
the Ordnance Department of the U. S. 
Army to design, build and operate a plant 
for production of new launching propellent 
for robot bombs. 

Estimated to cost about $8,000,000, the 
new plant will adjoin the Longhorn Ord- 


| nance Works, now operating for Army 


Ordnance at Karnack, Texas. The first 
unit will occupy about 2,000 acres. 
The construction program is scheduled 


| to start almost immediately, with severa! 
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olid and clad nickel and nickel alloys are among 
the most difficult materials to fabricate. It 


takes long experience and special methods. 


Nooter has learned, by experience, how to surmount 
economically the many problems presented by this dif- 
ficult type of construction. 


Punching, rolling, shearing, forming, and welding re- 
quire special treatment, involving problems of heat 


treatment, sound welds, and iron-free surfaces. 


Nooter fabricates: Nickel, Monel, Inconel and Cupro 
Nickel; also Stainless Steel, Bronze, Aluminum, Copper 
and Steel. 


May our Engineers help you? 


JOHN NOOTER BOILER WORKS CO. 
Aloyaud Si- Metal Fabricators 


1408 SOUTH SECOND ST. e ST. LOUIS 4, MISSOURI 
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thousand workmen being employed. 

When in operation the new plant will 
have a personnel of about 700. It will be 
part of the Organic Division, and will be 
supervised by D. L. Eynon, plant manager 
of the Longhorn Works. 

Development and testing of the propel- 
lent were accomplished through coopera- 
tion of Monsanto, the National Defense 
Research Council and the Air Technical 
Service Command. Dr. Charles Allen 
Thomas, head of the company’s Central 
Research Laboratories.at Dayton, had a 
leading role in directing research. 


British ape a Head 
Visits U. S. Plant 

Dr. Lloyd - Nickell, chairman and 
director of Monsanto Chemicals, Ltd., 
North Wales, and vice presi- 
dent and member of the board of direc- 


Ruabon, 


tors of the Monsanto Chemical Company, 
is visiting with the Monsanto Co. of St. 
Louis for the next three or four months. 
W. H. Gar- 
rett, director in charge of plants at 


He was accompanied by Dr. 
Ruabon. 


Union Carbide Backs 
Sixth War Loan 

William E. Cotter, 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
and director of the Commerce and Indus- 
try Division of the War Finance Com- 


counsel for the 


mittee for New York has announced the 


purchase of $25,000,000 in Sixth War 
Loan bonds by the Union Carbide and 
Carbon Corporation and its subsidiaries as 
its subscription to the Six War Loan. 


Inch Heads 


Permanente Sales 





3ert S. Inch has been appointed gen- 
eral sales manager of The Permanente 
Metals Corporation, Permanente, Califor- 
nia, it has been announced. Inch is a vet- 
eran of ten years’ service with Henry J. 
Kaiser, and until his appointment was ex- 
ecutive assistant to Edgar F. Kaiser. 

He will head the sales staff for Per- 
manente’s numerous products and_ by- 
products, including the magnesium, basic 
refractory, and ferrosilicon divisions. 


Wood Distillation Unit 
Alaska Pine Co., Ltd., British Colum- 


bia, is contemplating the construction of 
a unit for the utilization of wood waste 


in the manufacture of methanol and kin- 


dred products. 


As yet, according to President Leon J. 
Koerner, primary attention is being de- 
voted to assembling technical and market 
data and actual plant construction will 
not be considered until the war is over. 


DDT Production Increased 


Facilities of the Michigan Chemical 
Corporation have been expanded to in- 
crease production of the “miracle insecti- 
cide,” DDT, according to an announce- 
ment by John L. Giles, Vice President and 
General Manager of the Saint Louis, 
Michigan firm. 

Though this new insecticide is not yet 
available for commercial use, Mr. Giles 
stated that the corporation is planning now 
to direct its postwar production of DDT 
into home and farm markets. 


Synthetic Rubber Output 


The giant government synthetic rubber 
plant, “Rubber Rancho Grande,” at Port 
Neches, Texas, operated by The B. F. 
Goodrich Company, produced 100,000,000 
pounds of man-made rubber up to Novem- 
ber 5, company officials have announced. 
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NEW HEAVY DUTY SCALE FOR 
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Mf (1) Dilution Controller 
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FASTER AUTOMATIC WEIGHING 


Handles lumpy, granular or powdery mate- 
rials. Equipped with either gravity or power 
feed. Sizes to handle from 25 to 500 Ibs. 
Weighs up to 12 weighings a minute, depend- 
ing on nature of material or size of charge. 


Ask for complete information. 


CONSOLIDATED 


PACKAGING MACHINERY CORP. 
1400 WEST AVENUE BUFFALO, N.Y. 
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ELIMINATES DENSITY VARIABLES 


Massco- Adams AUTOMATIC 
Density Controller, first used in 
ore classification, now has 
many applications in non-me- 
tallic and chemical plants — 
including potash, phosphate 
plants, washing coal, etc. 
Maintains visual control by 





DENVER The 
SALT LAKE CITY 


EL PASO -— ° 
SAN FRANCISCO Mine fas 


NEW YORK CITY 


motor - operated regulation of 
dilutant supply valve. Avail- 
able with standard chart re- 
corder or with arm and 
weights for SINK AND FLOAT 
process. Widely optional lo- 
cation. In writing please state 
your problem. Send for De- 
scriptive Folder. 


melter 
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cake 1311 Replaces | Unusual Instruments ipcalieed 
for Resin Research and Control 


Novel Melting Point, Viscosity, Hardness and 
Other Tests Employed at U.S.I. Newark Laboratories 


Equipment and es for testing the physical properties of resins and 


Scarce Alkyds in 


Baking Finishes | 


U.S.l. has just announced a new resin, | 
S&W Aroplaz 1311, which promises to help 
fill the serious current need for a plasticizer | 


resin which can be used in essential civilian 
hake-coatings to take the place of resins made 
from highly restricted phthalic anhydride. 

Baked enamels, employing vehicles based 
on urea and melamine-formaldehyde, have 
vutstanding hardness and color retention. 
Porcelain-like refrigerator finishes so made, 
for example, are extremely white, and stay 
that way. They are also very resistant to mois- 
ture, chemicals and abrasion though low in 
gloss characteristics. 

Such coatings must be correctly plasticized 
as well as modified to improve their gloss; 
otherwise the urea and melamine-formalde- 
hyde finishes would be entirely too brittle. 
too low in sheen and would have poor ad 
hesion. 

For .this purpose, properly formulated 
alkyds perform very well. However, due to 
the: :present’ scarcity. of: phthalic anhydride, 
such alkyds are obtainable only for the most 
important: military end uses. As a result, es- 
sential civilian requirements for many bake. 
coatings can not easily be filled. 

S&W Aroplaz 1311 fills this gap quite well 
for many otherwise restricted end uses. Com- 
binations with it do not bake quite as hard 
as with phthalic alkyds; but they are suffi- 
ciently glossy, tough, color-retentive, flexible 
and adhesive to be entirely suitable for most 
purposes. 

Compatible with Nitrocellulose 


S&W Aroplaz 1311 is also freely compatible 
with nitrocellulose. Therefore, it is useful in 
lacquer formulation, acting as both a resin 
and a plasticizer. It is a semi-drying type 
resin. 


Specifications 
Solution 59-61% solids in High 
Solvency Naphtha 
Viscosity S-V 
Acid Value of Plastic 25-30 
Color (G.H. 1933) 8-10 
Wt./gal. at 25° C. 8.2 


U.S.1. Announces New, 
Interesting 48-Page Book 


Profusely illustrated wi with color plates and 
black and white photographs, this new book, 
“U.S.I. in the World of Chemistry,” reviews 
the story of U. age chemicals. It outlines the 
part U.S.I. 
playing in the 
war, its role in 
the peace to 
come. and sug- 
gests many inter- 
esting future 
developments. 

U.S.I. will be 
glad to furnish a 
copy to anyone 
interested in in- 
dustrial chemi- 
cals. It is re- 
quested that you 
write for the book 
on your letter- 
head. 











protective coatings have 


ad to keep pace with the giant strides this industry 


has made since the comparatively recent introduction of synthetic resins. As a 








Film hardness, is measured by this simple but 
surprisingly consistent Sward rocker test. Cali- 
brated to make 50 oscillations, as measured by 
two carefully adjusted bubble levels, on glass, 
the instrument gives the relative hardness of 
dried finishes. The harder the surface the longer 
the instrument rocks. It is also valuable in 
studying drying rates, solvent release and pro- 
gressive oxidation. 


New Plastic Composition Is 
Easily Removed from Molds 


Some form of “lubricant” is necessary for 
the removal of molded organic thermoplastics 
from their molds after forming. In the extru- 
sion method, it has also been found desirable 
to assist the flow of the plastic through the 
extrusion orifice by the addition of lul. ricants. 

The inventor of a new compound claims 
that all of the present lubricants have been 
deficient in some respect, such as excessive 
brittleness, objectionable odor, softness, and 
discoloration. According to his claims, lubri- 
cation is attained, with none of the adverse 
factors formerly encountered, by adding a 
lower alkyl radical containing from 1 to 8 
carbon atoms to the molding composition. 

One example given is a plastic mix con- 
taining cellulose acetate, diethyl phthalate, 
triphenyl phosphate and methyl 12-hydroxy 
stearate. Effortless release from both hot and 
cold molds is claimed for this mix. 

This type of addition agent is claimed to 
have similar advantages when used with nitro- 
cellulose and other cellulose esters, and in 
compositions of styrene, vinyl esters. acrylic 
esters and like polymeric resins. 


Fluorescence Suggested as 
New Test for Stored Foods 


Following the discovery that it is possible 
to measure quality of stored eggs by their de- 
velopment of fluorescence, measurements have 
been tried on other types of foods. 

A correlation has been discovered between 
fluorescence and the palatability of focds such 
as pork, bananas, linseed oil and various car- 
bohydrates. Further applications of fluores- 
cence to food testing seem to be indicated. 








result, many devices and methods have come 
into use which may still be “news” to other 


branches of the chemical industry. With the 
thought that these developments may be of 
general interest, or suggestive of ideas adap- 
table to other fields, CHEMICAL NEWS pic- 
tures here a few of the less familiar instru- 
ments used in the new and modern U.S.I. 
resin laboratories. 


This melting point test is a far cry from the days 
of the capillary tube! Three grams of resin are 
melted in a test tube, allowed to solidify, and 
then covered with 50 grams of mercury. In a 
carefully controlled oil bath, the tube is heated 
until melted resin appears on the surface of the 
mercury. A thermometer in the mercury gives 
the melting point. This U.S.|.-developed tes? 
gives exceptionally uniform results and has 
been adopted by many other resin laboratories. 








Viscosity of transparent solutions is determined 
by measuring the speed at which an air bubble 
rises through the liquid. Shown here is the 
constant-temperature bath in which the sample 
is compared with a row of Gardner-Holdt tubes 
containing standardized solutions. The tube rack 
is arranged so that all tubes can be inverted 
simultaneously. The more viscous the sample 
the slower the bubble rises. 





(Continued on next page) 
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Pregnane Series Yields 
Sex Hormone Substitute 


One of the androstenols, a compound of the 
pregnane series, when administered perorally, 
is claimed to have the effect of the female sex 
hormone, corpus luteum. 

According to a recent patent, androsten- 
dione-3,17 is dissolved in benzene and then 
treated with ethyl orthoformate, absolute al- 
cohol and alcoholic hydrochloric acid. After 
heating and cooling, the solution is rendered 
alkaline with alcoholic sodium hydroxide so- 
lution, mixed with water and extracted with 
ether. Following this extraction, the dried 
residue is recrystallized from pyridine con- 
taining alcohol. 

A solution of the androstendione-3-enol- 
ethyl-ether, benzene and ether is flowed into 
a solution of potassium acetylide in liquid 
ammonia. After standing and the addition of 
benzene, the mixture is poured into water. The 
benzene-water-ether layer is then washed sev- 
ral times with water and evaporated to dry- 
ness under vacuum. 

Without further purification, the residue is 
dissolved in ethanol, aqueous hydrochloric 
acid is added and the mixture is heated. Con- 
centration and cooling crystallizes out preg- 
neninolone which is then filtered and recrys- 
tallized from chloroform-alcohol. 


Inverted Sugar Production 
Facilitated with Ethanol 


To increase the production of dextrose and 
levulose, a recently patented process separ- 
ates these sugars from a concentrated solution 
or syrup by treatment with ethanol and subse- 
quent agitation. 

Essentially, the process consists of prepar- 
ing a concentrated sugar solution, adding 
ethanol, agitating vigorously, and allowing 
the dextrose to crystallize out. The dextrose 
crystals are then separated from the mother 
liquor either by filtration or centrifuging. 

Distilling the ethanol out of the mother 
083 leaves a levulose syrup. Raising the pH 
value to about 3.5 with hydrochloric acid, con- 
centrating to a Brix of 96 deg., and adding 
ethanol prepares the syrup for the crystalliza- 
tion of levulose. From this point on, the 
process is identical with the process described 
above for the separation of dextrose. 
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Unusual Instruments 


(Continued from preceding page) 


To test shear-hardness, a sample of the coating, 
applied on metal, is rotated by hand on the 
table of this Taber Abraser. Pressure on a sta- 
tionary blade is gradually increased until the 
blade cuts through to the metal. To test abrasion 
resistance, the blade and supporting arm are 
replaced by a pair of carborundum wheels in- 
directly driven electrically. These abrade the 
surface by shearing action. 


ee 





Film thickness is measured magnetically right 
down to the thousandth of an inch in this 
Magne-Gage. The only requirement is that it be 
a non-magnetic coating upon a magnetic back- 
ground. 
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Further information on these items 
may be obtained by writing to U.S.I. 


A natural anti-oxidant, designed to preserve the 
flavor of foods containing either animal or vege- 
table fats, has been developed by a leading uni- 
versity and is now in commercial production. 
This substance, which looks like sugar, is derived 
from the creosote bush. (No. 878) 


USI 


Solventproot, transparent garments are offered 
including gloves, caps, aprons, smocks, and 
sleeve guards. The full line is described in a 
new, free 16-page booklet. (No. 879) 


USI 


High wet strength filter papers, claimed to be 
practically tearproof when folded, are announced 
for laboratory and industrial use. Additional fea- 
tures are said to include resistance to dilute acids 
and alkalis and freedom from lint. (No. 880) 


USI 


Paint that resists up to 2500° F is announced. The 
paint is said to be non-inflammable, and to 
adhere to steel under temperatures up to 1400° F, 
and to alloy, brick and similar surfaces up to 
2500° F. Us! (No. 881) 


A new, self-bonding, resilient floor, said to fee! 

like rubber and wear like stone, is announced 

for application over old cement, wood or compo- 

sition floors without use of adhesives. It is 

claimed to dry in 36 hours, and to require no 

special application skill. lo. 882) 
USI 


A safe acetyl peroxide solution is now being of- 
fered in research quantities. Long known as an 
outstanding polymerization catalyst, bleach, and 
germicide, acetyl peroxide has been rendered 
non-explosive and immune to shock by dissolv- 
ing it in dimethyl] phthalate, according to the 
announcement. eel No. 883) 


A green pigment, designed to add color to 
cement, paint and rubber, is announced. It is 
stated that this green pigment compares favor- 
ably in alkali and acid resistance qualities to 
chrome green. mre (No. 884) 


A new adhesive, developed by an aircraft manu- 
-acturer, is described as being capable of “‘stick- 
ng almost anything to anything’. Among the 
claims made for the new adhesive, which is 
tvailable as a liquid, paste, or tape, is that it 
will bond aluminum to steel in spite of their 
different coefficients of expansion. (No. 885) 


USI 


A fabric-treating chemical, said to make shee: 
stockings run resistant, and to remove shine from 
serge suits and make fabrics wear longer is on 
the market. The new treatment may be applied 
either by spraying, immersion, or serene. 
(No. 886) 


USI 


Imitation chrome finish, claimed to produce an 
excellent simulation of real chrome, is offered 
in the form of a paste. (No. 887) 
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A. combat troops advance beyond cap- 
tured territory, specially trained officers and 
men move in and take over civilian adminis- 
tration. This is AMG... Allied Military 
Government of occupied territory . . . which 
includes in its multitude of duties the sani- 
tation of potable water. 


After the landings in Sicily and Italy, AMG 
took control of the water and with the aid 
of chlorine provided quick protection against 
water-borne disease. 


Chlorine and its compounds are playing 
many an important role in war sanitation . . . 
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Not only are they used for purifying water 
at the front and in training camps—but they 
serve also as bactericides for the medical and 
dental corps—they are used in laundries for 
bleaching and disinfecting—in footbaths they 


protect against common fungus infections. 


For these urgent and vital needs Penn Salt 
supplies much of its present expanded output 
of chlorine chemicals. That means, possibly, 
that we cannot fill your order for customary 
peacetime amounts. However, our wide war- 
time experience in this field and our increased 
facilities will be put wholeheartedly at your 
service as soon as Victory is won. 


NSYLVANIA SALT 


F TURING C PANY 





The large copolymer plant, which began 
producing synthetic rubber in August, 
1943, operated a record total of 1,000,000 
man-hours without a lost time accident 
fo: any member of its personnel. 

The output of “Rancho Grande” in 
slightly more than 14 months is equivalent 
to the rubber yield of approximately 
14,000,000 rubber trees during the same 
period of time. 


Company Notes 


Tue Apo_tto CHEMICAL Co., INc., has 
opened offices at 51 East 42nd Street, 
New York City. The company is en- 
gaged in the buying and selling of chem- 
icals, oils, waxes, resins, gums and other 
raw materials. 


JEFFREYS LaABoraTorIES, INnc., Salem, 
Va., has obtained a charter from the State 
Corporation Commission to operate a 


chemical laboratory for preparation of 
vitamin concentrates, specialties, drugs 
and so forth. 


McKesson & Rossins, INnc., has an- 
nounced that an agreement has been made 
to purchase the assets of the W. J. Gil- 
more Drug Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., for 
cash, no transfer of capital stock being in- 
volved. This wholesale drug house will 
become the 67th in the McKesson or- 
ganization. 


THE Crospy Navat Srores, INc., has 
purchased a plant Site of 340 acres at 
DeRidder, Louisiana. Plans are now being 
drawn up for construction, after the war, 
of a 685 ton plant designed for the manu- 
facture of steam distilled wood naval 
stores products including wood resins, tur- 
pentine, pinene, pine oil and other terpene 
products. 








CYCLAMAL 
The Accepted Basis for Floral Perfumes 


(Lily of the Valley, Lilac, etc.) 


A single chemical having properties most desired by perfumers. 


GREAT STRENGTH 


(5 times stronger than Hydroxy Citronellal with which it blends 


well.) Result: Economy. 


PERSISTENT IN ODOR e ° 


FREEDOM FROM IRRITATION 


Manufactured in the U.S. A. 


e AMERICAN — OILS 


PD a, 7 
PURE OILS DISTILLED ESPECIALLY FOR US. 
Exceptionally Fine Quality 


Oil of Spruce 


Oil of Cedar Leaf American Pure 


They come to you as they come from the still in state of absolute purity. Samples 
will convince you of the added value to be had from these Pure Quality Oils. 


ALDEHYDES 


Aldehyde C-18 


Request for sampleson your firm’s letterhead will be promptly answered. 


Aldehyde C-8 
Aldehyde C-10 


comaltcs 


GENERAL DRUG COMPANY 


BROOKLYN 17, N. Y. 
1019 Elliott Street, W., Windsor, Ont. 


644 PACIFIC STREET 
9 S. Clinton Street, Chicago 6 





FREEDOM FROM DISCOLORATION 
° CYCLAMAL IS OF 100% PURITY 


Oil of Balsam Fir American 
Oil of Pine Needles American 


Aldehyde 12-M 
Aldehyde C-16 


LWLSLON 











Croton CHEMICAL CorRPORATION, manu- 
facturers of industrial chemicals and spe- 
cialties, has moved its offices from 57-59 
Commerce Street, Brooklyn, to 114 Lib- 
erty Street, New York City. 


GeorcE Mann & Co., INc., of Provi- 
dence, R. I., heavy chemical merchants, 
have announced the acquisition of the plant 
and property of the Hercules Powder 
Company at Stoneham, Mass. 


CoMPAGNIE Dvuvat, division of S. B. 
Penick & Company, has removed its 


laboratories and offices to new headquar- 
ters at 50 Church Street, New York City. 


Davies NITRATE Company, INc., has 
transferred its offices to 114 Liberty Street, 
New York City. 


Moore Joins Standard 


Chemical 





Standard Chemical Company, 
Akron, Ohio, has announced the ap- 
pointment of William A. Moore to 
its Akron staff. Mr. Moore, formerly 
vice president and general manager 
of Armstrong Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany, Natchez, Miss., will be in 
charge of technical promotion of sales 
on all Standard Chemical materials. 


Dominion Foop Propucts, Inc., 148 
Chambers Street, New York announces 
a change in its corporate name to Do- 
minion Products, Inc. This is in line 
with a policy of expansion, under which 
the company will engage in the manu- 
facture of chemical specialties for the 
flavor, food, aromatic and special chem- 
icals field. The ownership, management 
and personnel remain the same. 


Tue Maas & WaALDSTEIN COMPANY, 
manufacturer of industrial finishes, of 
Newark, N. J., has opened a New England 
office at 6 Jersey Street, Boston, under 
the supervision of George F. Melanson. 


Tue Herstern Lasoratories, INc., 
have moved to larger quarters at 23 West 
47th Street, New York City. 


DeveNco INcorPORATED, 150 Broadway, 
New York City, consulting technicians, 
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Weather and water 






meet their master... 


No. 3011 SUPER-BECKACITE 
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This extremely durable surface coating resin passes 
all requirements of Navy Specifications 52-R-11 


Here’s an RCI resin for seagoing surface 
coatings that measures up to every re- 
quirement of the formulator and his cus- 


tomers. 


No. 3011 Super-Beckacite is an alkyl phenol 
resin which performs exceptionally well 
with soft oils such as linseed—producing 
spar varnishes with an unusual combina- 
tion of desirable qualities—including resist- 
ance to alkali and water and exceptional 
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\PS REICHHOLD CHEMICALS, INC. [IM 


General Offices and Main Plant, Detroit 20, Michigan 


Other Plants: Brooklyn, New York « Elizabeth, New Jersey «+ 
SYNTHETIC RESINS & 


South San Francisco, California « 


CHEMICAL COLORS e 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS e 


durability under weathering conditions. 
Because of these and other equally valu- 
able properties it readily meets all require- 
ments of Navy Specification 52-R-11. 


Write direct to the Sales Department at 
Detroit for complete information. And re- 
member—No. 3011 is only one of several 
Super-Beckacites now being used to pro- 
varnishes for 


duce highest-grade spar 


every purpose. 





Tuscaloosa, Alabama « Liverpool, England « 








Sydney, Australis 
INDUSTRIAL PLASTIC: 





have acquired additional engineering de- 
partment facilities at 73 Warren Street, 
New York City. 


Army-Navy “E” Awards 





The following companies have recently been 
awarded the Army-Navy “E” for excellence in 
production of war materials. 


Harmon Color Works, Haledon, N. J., 
has received the Army-Navy “E” Pro- 
duction award. 


Hilo Varnish Company, Brooklyn, has 
received the Army-Navy “E” Produc- 
tion Award. 


Hynson, Westcott & Dunning, Inc., phar- 
maceutical manufacturers, Baltimore, 
have received the fourth Army-Navy 
“RE” Production Award. 

McCormick & Co., Baltimore, has been 
awarded the Army and Navy Produc- 
tion “E” for the third time. 

The New York Quinine & Chemical 
Works, Brooklyn, has won for the 
second time the Army and Navy “E” 
Production Award. 


The War Production Board has an- 
nounced that its mica graphite division 
was abolished December 2. 








M-139 
M-154 
M-175 
M-246 








TRIACETIN 


PLASTICIZER and SOFTENER 
for 
CELLULOSE ACETATE 
MOLDING POWDERS 
and 
SYNTHETIC RESINS 
under WPB ORDERS 


M-326 

M-326A 

M-326B 
Etc. 





Also for 
POLYVINYL ACETATE 
ADHESIVES 
COATINGS 
Etc. 














For Samples, Specifications 


KESSLER CHEMICAL CO., INC. 


PHILADELPHIA 35, PA. 











STATE ROAD and COTTMAN AVE. 
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ASSOCIATIONS 


American Chemical Society 
to Forego Spring Meeting 

The American Chemical Society will 
forego its regular spring meeting next 
year it has been announced. Difficulty 
in obtaining travel as well as hotel and 
meeting hall accommodations may force 
the society’s decision to abandon the 
spring meeting. The fall meeting will be 
held as usual, however, it was learned, 
and the Chicago Section of the ACS is 
already making plans for the meeting 
which will open on September 9, in 
Chicago. 





Industrial Electrochemical 
Conference Program 
Announced 


The Chicago Section of The Electro- 
chemical Society is sponsoring an Indus- 
trial Electrochemical Conference for the 
midwest area on January 19, 1945, at the 
Museum of Science and Industry of 
Chicago. The program of subjects to be 
discussed and speakers include: 

“Chicago's Status as an Industrial Cen- 
ter,’ W. O. Batchelder, commercial vice- 
president, General Electric Company and 
president of Industrial Development Com- 
mittee, Chicago Association of Commerce, 
and E. P. Querl, Manager, Industrial De- 
partment, Chicago Association of Com- 
merce. 


Tours Elected Treasurer 
of Consulting Chemists 

Sam Tours was elected treasurer of the 
Association of Consulting Chemists and 
Chemical Engineers, Inc., at their annual 
meeting held Oct. 24 in New York, along 
A. P. Sachs, president; H. M. 
Shields, vice-president; and C. F. Davis, 
secretary, officers previously mentioned in 
this publication. 


Resin Adhesive Ass'n. 
and Plastic Group Merged 
The merger of the Resin Adhesive 
Manufacturers Association and the Plas- 
tics Materials Manufacturers Association 
has been completed. The members inter- 
ested in adhesives will operate as a Resin 
Adhesive Division of the Plastics Mate- 
rials Manufacturers Association in hand- 
ling technical and other matters solely 
relating to resin adhesives. The associa- 


| tion plans an extensive research project 


BER? <2 


on plastics materials, to be set up in the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


Chemists’ Club Elects 
Board of Directors 

The Chemists’ Club Building Co., stock 
of which is owned by the Chemists’ Club 
of New York, elected the following board 
of directors at its annual meeting Novem- 
C. R. Downs, president; C. 
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TAM Zircon crucibles are finding wide application for 
various high temperature applications up to 3500° in 
non-ferrous melting such as aluminum, platinum, etc. 
These Zircon crucibles not only resist various acid ana 
alloy reactions, but due to the straight line expansion 
coefficient of Zircon, exhibit exceptionally good heat 
shock properties. Refractory bonds consisting of other 
compounds are not necessary in the manufacture of 
TAM Zircon crucibles thereby assuring the user of a 
pure Zircon product. 


TAM small crucibles and shapes of semi-vitreous Zirco- 
nium oxide are manufactured for use in quartz fusions 
and high temperature applications up to 4500° F. 


TITANIUM 


ALLOY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





An experienced staff of field engineers, located in vari- 
ous parts of the country, are available for consultations 
without obligation. Write. 





TAM PRODUCTS INCLUDE 


Zircon bricks, special shapes and crucibles...Zircon in- 
sulating refractories...Zircon ramming mixes, cements 
and grog...Zircon milled and granular... Electrically 
Fused Zirconium Oxide Refractories... Electrically Fused 
Zirconium Oxide cements and ramming mixes... Elec- 
trically Fused Zirconium Oxide in various mesh sizes. 


ZIRCONIUM %) TITANIUM 
PRODUCTS 























FOR VICTORY 
Buy 
U.S. War 
Bonds and 
Stamps 


GENERAL OFFICES AND WORKS: NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y., U. S. A. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 111 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
Representatives for the Pacific Coast States: L. H. BUTCHER COMPANY, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Seattle 
Representatives for Europe: UNION OXIDE & CHEMICAL CO., itd., Plantation House, Fenchurch $t., London, E. C., Eng. 
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Knowles, vice president; I. Vandewater, 
treasurer; A. G. Syska, secretary; and R. 
P. Soule and C. R. De Long, members. 





PERSONNEL 





Schwab Joins Heyden 


B. R. Armour, president of Heyden 
Chemical Corporation, has announced the 
election of George B. Schwab as treasurer 
and director of the Corporation. For the 
past seven years Mr. Schwab has served 
as treasurer and director of The Aspinook 
Corporation in Jewett City, Connecticut, 
dyers and finishers of textiles. 


Urich Rejoins 
Reichhold 


After serving, for one and one-half 
years, as chief of the Synthetic Resins 
Section, Protective Coatings Branch of the 
Chemical Bureau of the War Production 
Board, Ralph T. Urich has rejoined the 
Reichhold Chemicals organization in the 
capacity of sales manager of the Chemical 
Color Division. 

Prior to his service on the War Pro- 
duction Board, Mr. Urich, following some 
ten years of experience in the dry color 
field, directed technical service work for 
both the resin and chemical color divisions 
of Reichhold Chemicals, Inc. 






ORGANIC 
PEROXIDES 


CATALYSTS FOR POLYMERIZATIONS 
DRYING ACCELERATORS - OXIDATION 
BLEACHING AGENTS 


AGENTS ° 
LUCIDOL 


(BENZOYL PEROXIDE) 


LUPERCO 


(PEROXIDE COMPOUNDS) 


ALPEROX C 


(TECHNICAL LAUROYL PEROXIDE) 


LUPEROX 


(PEROXIDE PASTES) 


Special Organic Peroxides 


Acetyl Benzoyl Peroxide, etc. 


Personnel Notes 


Matt Denn1InNG has been named director 
of sales of the Finishes Division of E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. H. R. Louns- 
bury, eastern trade sales manager for this 
division, has been appointed refinish sales 
manager. R. E. Plowman, special assist- 
ant to the sales manager, will succeed Mr. 
Lounsbury in the Philadelphia office. 
J. L. Masterson, southwestern sales mana- 
ger for the Finishes Division has been 
transferred to the Wilmington office and 
will be succeeded by J. W. Cleaveland, 


assistant sales manager. 


Ratpu J. ANDREWS has become asso- 
ciated with Wilson Carbon Company, 
New York, as director of research and 
product development. 


Dr. S. Henry Ayers has joined the 
Marco Company, Wilmington, Del., as 
head of its research laboratory. Dr. Ayers 
is a graduate of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology and for years was 
connected with the research laboratory of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture on the subject of milk and ice cream. 


Wattace F. He tes, formerly with the 
Chemical Products Department of Stand- 
ard Oil Company of New Jersey, has 
joined the Velsicol Corporation, in the 
capacity of sales development engineer. 

ArTHUR E. TonGueE has been appointed 
manager of anti-freeze sales for U. S. 


Industrial Chemicals, Inc. Mr. Tongue 
comes from the Chrysler Corporation. 


Haroitp F. Cummincs, formerly mana- 
ger of sales of pharmaceutical and related 
chemicals for Mallinckrodt Chemical 
Works, St. Louis, has become a member 
of the personnel of Merck & Co. 





SPEAKERS 


Dr. Ropert B. Woopwarp of Harvard 
University, who with Dr. William E. 
Doering of Columbia synthetized quinine, 
addressed the New York section of the 
American Chemical Society, December 8, 
at a meeting held at the School of Educa- 
tion Auditorium of Washington Square 
College, New York University, 15 West 
Fourth Street. Dr. Woodward’s subject 
was “The Total Synthesis of Quinine.” 





P. D. Atwoop, manager of product de- 
velopment for the nylon division of E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Company at a 
meeting Nov. 17 of the New York Section 
of the American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists discussed the basic 
properties of nylon yarn. 


WALTER J. Baeza, president of the In- 
dustrial Research Company, New York, 
delivered a talk at the meeting of The 
Chemistry Teachers’ Club of New York, 
held at City College, on the evening of 
November 17, 1944. His subject was, 
“Progress in Powder Metallurgy.” 





SODIUM 
SULPHIDE 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


INDUSTRIAL AND 
PHARMACEUTICAL 





Manufactured by 
TITANIUM DIVISION 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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RW.GREEFF &CO. 
10 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA TRIBUNE TOWER 
NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO, ILL. 
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in choosing their source of supply 
for Red Oil. As a result, a tremen- 


dous number of them come to 
HARDESTY. 


HARDESTY supplies distilled, re-dis- 
tilled and saponified Red Oil in a 
wide range of specifications and 
covering a broad scope of titres and 
colors. Each grade is thoroughly 
tested and manufactured under 
strict laboratory control. 


HARDESTY’S rigid manufacturing 
standards assure you of a Red Oil 
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when it comes to RED OIL 





when it comes from HARDESTY 


Alert manufacturers exercise care 


that will meet every requirement in 
your plant! When you buy from 
HARDESTY, you know you’re obtain- 
ing a Red Oil that won’t let you 
down. 


Remember—when it comes to Red 
Oil, it’s tops when it comes from 
HARDESTY! Consult HARDESTY on 
your Red Oil problems TODAY— 
and see HARDESTY for other inter- 
esting products with unusual charac- 
teristics, or for specially processed 
products to meet specific con- 
ditions. 


STEARIC ACID RED OIL GLYCERINE PITCH WHITE OLEINE 
HYDROGENATED FATTY ACIDS ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE DISTILLED FATTY ACIDS 











W. C. HARDESTY Co. 


41 EAST 42nd STREET > NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


ANGELES, CALIF. - TORONTO, CANADA 
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WAR REGULATIONS 


SUMMARY 











Butryt AcetATE—Placed under control 
of Schedule 65 of Order M-300. Order 
M-159 revoked. Monthly small order ex- 
emptions increased to 54 gallons. Butyl 
acetate includes normal and _ secondary 
butyl acetate and isobutyl acetate. 

Butyt ALcono.—Placed under control 
of Schedule 64 of Order M-300. Order 
M-159 revoked. Monthly small order ex- 
emptions increased to 54 gallons per user. 
Butyl alcohol includes normal, secondary 
and tertiary butyl alcohol and _ isobutyl 
alcohol. 

CamMPpHor—Placed under allocation con- 
trol under Schedule 75 of WPB Order 
M-300, effective December 1. All 


requirements met in 


mili- 
full, 
per 


tary will be 
WPB 
cent of civilian requests will be granted. 

CopPpER SULFATE 


said, and approximately 50 
A price increase of 
been 
granted by OPA for monohydrated cop- 
sulfate the East and 
packed in 12% Ib. paper bags within 200 
The 
only to carlot sales at the wholesale level 


25 cents per hundred weight has 


per produced in 


lb. drums. increase is applicable 


and may be passed on to consumers by 


retailers who buy in carlots. The ac- 


3. U.S. PAT. OFF 


CHEMICALS 


tion, effective December 16, restores the 
customary price differential between bag- 
packed and bulk-paeked drums. 

EtHuyt CrLLuLosE—Placed under con- 
trol of Order M-300. 

GuM INuHIBITORS—Placed under con- 
trol of Schedule 69 of Order M-300. 
Order M-354 revoked. 

INSECTICIDES—The War Food Admini- 
stration revoked its pyrethrum and 
tenone effective November 
Control over agricultural end use of 


Tro- 
29. 
the 
two insecticides is now being handled ex- 
through WPB 
processors and manufacturers in accord- 
ance with information furnished to WPB 
by WFA. 
said not to reflect any change in supplies 
of either material. 

MALEIc ANHYDRIDE and MALEIC AcID— 
Order M-300. 
Small order ex- 


orders, 
allocation to 


clusively 


Revocation of the orders is 


Placed under control of 
Order M-214 revoked. 


a 


but below ceiling prices, according to the 
Miscellaneous Minerals Division of WPB. 

PHTHALIC ANHYDRIDE — Placed under 
control of M-300. Order M-214 revoked. 

PHTHALIC ANHYDRIDE — Phthalic an- 
hydride content of non-specification pro- 
tective coatings for military use will con- 
tinue until further notice to be limited 
to 32 per cent of the solid content of the 
vehicle, according to WPB. The limi- 
tation was initiated with the November 
interim allocation. 

POLYSTYRENE and POoLyDICHLOROSTY- 
RENE SOLUTIONS—Because of improved 
supply, controls have been removed from 
provisions of Schedule 19 of Order M-300. 

SoptumM NirrRATE—Maximum prices for 
imported nitrate of soda loaded off trucks 
at warehouses in New York City, Cam- 
den, N. J., and Baltimore, Maryland, 
were increased 50 cents per ton Novem- 
ber 16. 

SutFuric Acip was placed under allo- 
cation Dec. 1, subject to Schedule 74 of 
Order M-300. Simultaneously, WPB re- 
voked Pref. Order M-257. Schedule 74 
provides that any person who has received 
sulfuric acid for a particular use may, 





emption for total 
175 lbs. per month. 


MERCURY 


ment stockpile will be released in amounts 
to meet shortages in war needs, at prices 
somewhat above the quoted market level, 


COPPER SULPHATE 
NICKEL SULPHATE 
COPPER OXIDE 
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maleics 


Mercury from the govern- 


without application or specific authoriza- 
tion, use the residual acid for any other 
purpose, except for superphosphate pro- 
duction, if it is no longer suitable for the 
original purpose. 


increased to 


To use it for super- 
phosphate production, he is required to 
apply to the Chemicals Bureau of WPB. 


SODIUM CHLORATE 


Guaranteed not less than 99.0% 


POTASSIUM CHLORATE 








Guaranteed not less than 99.5% 


Made to rigid 
Penn Salt standards 





PENNSYLVANIA SALT 
ame: 





TACOMA, WASHINGTON 








Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co., 1000 Widener Bldg., Phila. 7, Pa. 
New York « Chicago « St. Louis « Pittsburgh « Minneapolis * Wyandotte 
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FORMALDEHYDE 


Manufactured by 
Our Associated Company 


KAY FRIES CHEMICALS, INC. 


West Haverstraw, New York 
TANK CARS - BARRELS ° DRUMS 
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e 122 East 4and Street New York, 7, 




















p-Diazo Diphenylamine Sulfate 
o-Phenylene Diamine, Tech. and Photo. 
Potassium Thiocyanate, NF and CP 
Sodium Cyanate 


Our Price List No. 6-C (dated June 1944) lists 
many chemicals not previously shown, Write for 
your copy today. 


g EDWAL, ==» 


732 FEDERAL STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





is 


| 
___ Exports to Switzerland 


American Manufacturers and ex- 
porters of chemicals, solvents, oils, 
waxes and allied raw materials are 
requested to communicate with the 
experienced importing firm and 
agency. 


WALTER MOESCH & CO. 
ZURICH, SWITZERLAND 








CHEMICAL SPECIALTIES NEWS 








New Fungicides 

Production of pyridylmercuric chléride, 
acetate and stearate, a series of new or- 
ganic mercurial fungicides, has been an- 
nounced by the Mallinckrodt Chemical 
Works. The pyridylmercuric salts are not 
only highly effective against wide varieties 
of fungi, but are less active in producing 
contact dermatitis than most of the or- 
ganic mercurial fungicides in current use. 

Fungus-proofing is now specified by 
the armed forces for many types of equip- 
ment. Accepted fungicides generally fall 
into two broad classes, the phenolic com- 
pounds and the metal toxics. Representa- 
tive of this latter class are copper and zinc 
naphthenates, and organic mercurials, such 
as the pyridylmercuric salts. These mer- 
curials are among the most toxic sub- 
stances used against fungi. Pyridylmer- 
curic chloride and stearate offer the ad- 
ditional advantages of lack of color and 
odor, good thermal stability, and resistance 
to weathering. They present a minimum 
of dermatological hazard when properly 
applied in the recommended concentration, 
and do not accelerate corrosion of metal 
parts. 

The wide differences in the physical 
characteristics of the three pyridylmer- 
curic salts now offered make them ap- 
plicable to most of the present methods of 
mildewproofing. Pyridylmercuric chloride 
is highly insoluble and is indicated where 
resistance to leaching is paramount. The 
acetate is highly water-soluble and has 
been found effective in protecting fabri- 
cated cork products. Pyridylmercuric 
stearate, because of its solubility in or- 
ganic solvents and waxes and its com- 
patibility with lacquer and paint com- 
ponents, is particularly well adapted to 
use in surface coatings, oils and waxes. 


New Metal Cleaner 
Produced 


Pennsalt Cleaner EC-10, a new organic 
type metal cleaner produced by the Penn- 
sylvania Salt Manufacturing Company, 
employs a new principal, as a result of 
which it removes soil which alkaline 
cleaners hardly touch in the short time 
usually allotted for cleaning. It is espe- 
cially adapted for the quick removal of 
drawing compounds or cutting oils in a 
single operation. Pennsalt Cleaner EC-10 
can be used in both the dip cleaning and 
spray washing methods of cleaning. Tests 
have demonstrated the stability of the 
product in emulsion and its quick effective- 
ness in dip cleaning. 


New Insect 
Repellent Patented 


A method for producing an insect re- 
pellent composition, said to be effective 
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for as long as six hours, is covered in 
U. S. Patent 2,356,801. It contains as an 
essential active ingredient a ternary solu- 
tion comprising by volume from 3344 per 
cent to 80 per cent of dimethyl phthalate, 
and complementary equal parts of 
2-ethyl-1, 3-hexanediol and n-butyl mesityl 
oxide oxalate. 

Developed by B. V. Travis and H. A. 
Jones, the patent covering the repellent has 
been assigned to the United States of 
America as represented by the Secretary 
of Agriculture. 


Kendig Awarded 
Remington Medal 





Dr. E. Evert Kendig was presented 
the Remington Medal by the New 
York Branch of the American Phar- 
maceutical Association. The presen- 
tation was made in New York on 


Dec. 12. 


Soap in Specialized 
Textile Treatments 


The employment of soap in new proc- 
esses for producing a wool-like character 
in acetate rayon is described by A. Wyle- 
zich (Zellwalle, Kunstseide, Seide 48 :64, 
1943). This textile worker found that 
treating acetate rayon with water at 70- 
100° C. and with soap, or certain other 
substances produces curling of the fibers. 
Such curling can also occur during the 
degumming of mixtures of acetate rayon 
and silk. A number of experiments were 
made on the treatment of fabrics under 
tension by boiling and with the addition 
of soap and other substances. It was found 
that soap gave a softer, fuller feel than 
when water alone was used. The dyeing 
characteristics of such wool-like rayons 
also were studied, and it was found that 
dyeing gave good results at 60° C. but 
not at 100° C. 

More recently, in U. S. Patent 2,338,- 
386, L. Strake described a process whereby 
knitted goods could be given the appear- 


ance of woven fabrics. The first step in 
this method consists in fulling tubular 
knitted goods in a soap solution at a 
temperature of about 25° C. for a period 
of from one to two hours. The ends of 
the piece are then united and passed con- 
tinuously through the soap solution for 
another similar period. Such treatment 
results in a diminution of both the length 
and width of the goods. The final steps 
consist of concurrent drying and stretch- 
ing the goods, whereby an appearance is 
obtained similar to woven fabric. Inci- 
dentally, this patent is now vested in the 
Alien Property Custodian. 

Another process which illustrates the 
versatility of soap in textile treating is 
used in printing. This is described in 
U. S. Patent 2,342,885, granted to W. L. 
Morgan, where it is specified that a tex- 
tile color printing paste may contain 
water-soluble fatty acid soap and free 
fatty acid as the essential thickener. The 
proportion of the soap and fatty acid 
mixture may range from 3 percent to about 
24 percent of the total printing paste. 


Atlas Produces New 
Wood Finish 


A new industrial wood finish, achieved 
by researchers of the Zapon Division of 
Atlas Powder Co., Stamford, Conn., is 
announced by the company. The new 
finish is designed to meet the ever-increas- 
ing demand for durability and eye-appeal 
of wood products and will be available to 
the trade under the name of “Durelasto”. 
It can be applied to household and office 
furniture and many similar wood products 
in constant use, and affords boundless pro- 
tection against wear. 

The product, in liquid plastic form, may 
be reduced to approximately 35% solids 
for spray or roller coat application. It 
will be obtainable in clear, gloss or flat, 
white and solid colors. It dries reasonably 
fast under infra-red lamps or in drykilns 
and does not require pressure for final 
cure. It is resistant to fruit acids, beverage 
alcohol, abrasion, soaps, etc., and with- 
stands normal heat such as hot dishes. 


G-E Starts Fungus Farm 

A scientific fungus farm—one of the 
first of its kind—has been established at 
General Electric’s Schenectady Works 
Laboratory so that engineers, by studying 
the characteristics of the mysterious 
growth, may prevent its interfering with 
the best performance of war equipment, 
it was announced. 

Fungus growth colonies menace delicate 
equipment. They feed on the insulation 
wrapping of wires, often short-circuiting 
important connections. They clog ma- 
chinery. And they give off a by-product 
which forms an acid strong enough to 
corrode metallic and electrical parts. 

According to the findings of G-E re- 
searchers, there are 200 varieties of the 
spongy-fungus mold. One of these gave 
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COFLEX EMULSION—521” pIPHENY oP G 
(patents pending) sopruM 1 eves © 
Will replace crude rubber latex and cement as ry Y) 
o Fg re some = & apetied i paper, E Y 
cloth, leather, glass, metals, wood, cellophane A IN 
and numerous other materials. “ 4 PpROCA EU S.P y 
Coflex compounds, allowed to dry, will ID ° 
elastic, transparent, parmeanentts oad on WYDROCHLOR 
ing films. It is not necessary to moisten the 


adhesive before sealing — just press it together 
and it sticks to itself. 


Can be used to make self-sealing bag closures, 
dry seal envelopes and hundreds of other 
products which require dry seal adhesives. , 


Send for FREE sample now 


Please specify whether you want the solvent 
solution (Coflex Solution—521) or the water 
emulsion (Coflexs Emulsion—521) or both. 
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This is just another spot where 
DUGAS Fire Extinguishers are on 
the job. Ready for action! 

Applied from the DUGAS 
pressure-type extinguishers, PLUS- 
FIFTY DUGAS Dry Chemical 
makes short work of dangerous 
flammable liquid or gas fires. 
Knocks them out with tremendous 
speed! 


Approved by Under- 
writers’ Laboratories 
and Factory Mutual 
Laboratories. 





MODEL 150 
WHEELED 
EXTINGUISHER 





Less hazardous for the operator, 
too, because PLUS-FIFTY DUGAS 
Dry Chemical does its work from 
safe distances. Non-toxic, non-cor- 
rosive, it hurts nothing except fire. 

Write for complete information 
regarding DUGAS PLUS-FIFTY 
Dry Chemical—and for priority 
facts about DUGAS Fire Extinguish- 
ing Equipment. 

CHART showing characteristics of all types 


of approved hand fire extinguishers 
sent free on request. 





MODEL 30-T HAND 
EXTINGUISHER 


DCM-2-44 


ANSUL CHEMICAL COMPANY, MARINETTE, WISCONSIN 
DUGAS DIVISION 





science the new drug penicillin. Like 
mushrooms, fungi thrive in warm, moist 
places, do not need light. Their distribu- 
tion is apparently not limited to definite 
areas, for wind carries them so easily 
that under the right conditions any type 
might appear at any place. 

Research has shown that the colonies 
can be arrested naturally under certain 
conditions, but since these natural condi- 
tions are almost impossible to regulate in 
theaters of war, research is trying to 
develop a powerful fungicide that will 
penetrate the walls of the spores, stop their 
growth and prevent the mold from begin- 
ning. 

Several fungicidal varnishes and_ lac- 


| quers have already been developed for 


general use, but none has yet been found 
to meet all the desired requirements, G-E 
scientists declared. To be completely 
effective, a fungicide would have to arrest 


| the parisitic growth, be nonpoisonous to 


humans, noncorrosive, permanent and 


| colorless. Of those now in use, the pheny! 


mercuric type appears to conform most 
closely to requirements. 


Thermo-Setting Plastic 
Finish Developed 


“Phen-Cote” is one of a new series of 


| developments in the field of organic sur- 


face finishes. It is a true thermo-setting 
plastic that is completely converted by 
heat, which reacts to an infusible, insol- 
uble hard surface. This is a proved result 
of research in the field of plastics. Phen- 
Cote is a pure resin that is easily con- 
verted in a short baking cycle, to an ex- 
tremely hard, but flexible film that is 
highly resistant to acids, alkalies, oils, 
greases, alcohol, solvents and most chem- 
icals. 

A product of the Watson-Standard Co., 
225 Galveston Ave., Pittsburgh, Penna., 
Phen-Cote is adapted to spraying by hand 
or automatic, or can be dipped or roller- 
coated, and forms a continuous, homoge- 
neous film which is extremely corrosion 
resistant. 


New Immersion Oil 
Develop ed 


Microscopists now have available the 
first major improvement in a material for 
aiding high magnification work since the 
immersion objective came into prominent 
use and cedarwood oil was adopted because 
it had some of the desirable qualities. 

This improved material is Shillaber’s 
Non-Drying Immersion Oil which has the 
same refractive index as cedarwood oil but 
has distinct advantages which make it 
superior for its intended use. 

Shillaber’s Immersion Oil is a lubricant 
—not a gum or resin—and therefore can- 
not become dry. This is important because 
it enables the microscopist to examine up 
to 20 specimens without refreshing the oil 
and because it is never necessary to spend 
time cleaning caked oil off the objective or 
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| slides. The new oil remains “wet” for a 

much longer time heated to the proper 

temperature and quenched, then the faster 

the rate of quenching, the harder the steel N 
will become. Therefore, it is possible to 

find out how a steel hardens at different 

cooling rates. 


Starch Separation Process 
To Go to Pilot Plant 

The National Research Council, Ot- 
tawa, plans the construction of a pilot 


t ) ) ) plant to appraise the potentialities of the In | 
mechanical process developed by the alky 
boeway for the separation of starch and inte 
™ gluten from wheat. A primary object of ings 
a j VF the investigation is to determine the prac- of d 
' ticability of integrating this process with am 
the aerobacillus method of producing T 
i , laevo-2,3-butylene glycol by starch fer- f pen 
i ; SAAN mentation. 
‘ ia / > npn m))))))) As the butylene glycol process is cur- yp 
/ fi777 j [ a rently conducted, whole wheat is em- "ti 
cian. EET ; ployed as the starch-containing base for 
the fermentation, with the natural in- pee 
clusion of undesirable gluten. Should the of 
starch-gluten separation process prove sat- ‘i 


isfactory, and economical, on a plant scale, 
it would be possible to preseparate an ex- 
cellent bran-gluten feed and pump a rela- 
tively pure starch-soluble nutrient slurry 
tc the fermentation tanks for glycol pro- 
hi i : : mal | duction. 
~ Similary, the same procedure might con- 
W (= | Ftv & ceivably be followed in the production 
PY ROFLEX Aci c Abso rber of ethyl alcohol from grain, which would 
minimize fusel oil output, lower steam 


produces 1687 Ibs. per hour costs, and result in higher byproduct pro- 


tein recovery without stillage evaporator 











costs. 
The above muriatic acid absorber of Pyroflex construction The pilot plant project will at least 
was designed and built by Knight for one of the new DDT permit the evaluation of such procedures 


in wheat-conscious Canada and provide 
fundamental data on the economic possi- 
bilities of the whole. 


Odorless Household 
Fly Spray Developed 

Chemists in the Agricultural Research 
Administration, U. S. Department of 

Like many other Knight functional units, this acid absorber Agriculture, have perfected an odorless 

has a steel frame lined with Pyroflex and acid-proof brick laid ond sania Tenens Ry weety: 
: : ; . . STK This development is the result of a new 
in resin cement. A Knight V-weir distributor puts water evenly 


: , method of purifying the powerful insecti- 
over the cooling units. Flanges and cover of the absorber are made cide, pyrethrum, so that it will be less 


plants. It has a capacity of 1687 lbs. per hour of 33-1/3 HCI acid 
from 1000% HCI gas. 





A new feature of this tower is ics outside rubber hose connect- 
ing the cooling units. The hose connections may be rearranged 
to accommodate any change in heat load should the tower be 
used for a different strength acid. 





of Permanite, a corrosion- likely to produce irritating rashes or hay 

resistant resin. The overall fever symptoms, which have limited its 

height of the unit is 8 feet use for certain purposes in the past. With 
> 


this discovery scientists at the Beltsville 
Research Center, Beltsville, Md., say 
pyrethrum sprays, nontoxic to man but 
ne fasiinee icheiinnthin deadly to flies, mosquitoes, and other: 
: ? household pests, can now be used without 
on these Knight Functional discomfort in the home or any place where 
Units, write for our Pyroflex people congregate. 
catalog. The odorless spray was developed by 
three chemists in the Bureau of Ento- 
° mology and Plant Quarantine, ‘W. F. 
MAURICE Re KNIGHT Barthel, H. L. Haller, and F. B. LaForge. 
212 Kelly Ave., Akron 9, Ohio They discovered a new and simple method 
by which a new solvent called nitrome- 
thane can be used to produce practically 


a little larger than our baby 
tower. 
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In addition to S&W Aroplaz 1306, the 

alkyd replacement now finding wide use in 

interior architectural and industrial coat- 

ings, U.S.I. now announces two variations 

of pr ome 1306. They are Aroplaz 1309 
Aroplaz 1305. 

The two new resins differ from 1306 
mainly in oil content. S&W Aroplaz 1309 
contains slightly less oil and dries corre- 
5 Ser aa faster; 1305 is still shorter, thus 

rying even faster and harder. 

The three resins may be blended in any 
proportion to produce intermediate stages 
of drying time, hardness, and flexibility. 

Write, wire, or phone for further infor- 
mation and samples. 


U.S. 


60 EAST 42ND ST., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


* AVAILABLE QUICKLY WITHOUT PRIORITY 
* PERFORM LIKE MODIFIED ALKYDS 


SPECIFICATIONS 
AROPLAZ 1306 = 1306 1309 1305 


65% SOLIDS 75% SOLIDS 75% SOLIDS —_ —" 
$s 


in MS in MS 





Acid Value (Plastic) - 10-15 10-15 10-20 
Color (GH 1933) - 7-9 8-10 8-10 
Viscosity (GH) - Y-Z; Ww-Y Z;-Zs 
Weight/Gal. @ 25C..... 7.6 Ibs. 7.8 Ibs. 8.0 Ibs. 8.2 Ibs. 
Reportable Oil Content 

(Prox.) on plastic resin. 65% 65% 60% 44% 
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Pharmaceuticals 
Synthetic, Organic 
Insecticides and Germicides 
Research Chemicals 


Qvolity L] Brand 


SPECIAL LIGHT American Double Refined 


CANDELILLA 


DOMESTIC 


OZOKERITES 


WHITE AND YELLOW 


CERESIN WAXES 


VARIOUS MELTING POINTS 


AMORPHOUS WAXES 








ACETYLTANNIC ACID, 


U. S. P. (chemical name for 
Tannigen) 


ALBUMIN TANNATE, U.S. P. 
(chemical name for Tannalbin) 

ANTIPYRINE SALICYLATE, 
N.N. R. 

BETA NAPHTHYL BENZO- 
ATE,N.N.R. 


CALCIUM BENZYL PHTHAI- 
ATE, pure 


BENZYL DISULFIDE 

CALCIUM IODOBEHENATE, 
U.S. P. 

CALCIUM LEVULINATE, pure 


CAMPHOSULFONATES 
CAMPHORIC ACID, C. P. 
ETHYL CHAULMOOGRATE, 
U.S. P. 
HELMIVOL, No N.R. 
HEXAMETHI YL. — DIAMINO- 
ISOPROPANOL-DLIODIDE 
Quaternary Ammonium Com- 
pound (chemical name for 
Endoiodin and Lodisan) 
ee © @ 
THYMOLPHITHALEIN 
O-CRESOLPHTITALEIN 
PHENOILSULPHONPHTHA- 
LEIN 


Ask for our Complete List of Chemicals 


FINE ORGANICS 














Write for Bulletin C * 


DISTRIBUTING & TRADING CO. 
444 MADISON AVENUE - NEW YORK 22 
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211 East 19th Street Gramercy 5-1030 New York 3,N. Y. 
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pure pyrethrins from the impure petro- 
| leum extract of pyrethrum flowers. Scien- 
| tists say that the new solvent takes out 


practically all of the pyrethrins, the toxic 
“i@r UTa | ingredient in these insecticides, but leaves 
7 | most of the irritating impurities in the 


petroleum solvent. 
| Used in the aerosol bomb, entomolo- 
A SWORD ‘aoe Gases A PLOWSHARE Sasa: ee ae gists say this aerosol promises to be an 
effective postwar weapon against flies in 


e AVIATION LUBRICANTS | homes, restaurants, airplanes and public 





Purfural is widely used as a selective solvent in the refining of petroleum pn eS kill —_ household a 
fractions, removing undesirable aromatic and highly unsaturated | such om cockroaches, bedbugs, ants, mos- 
compounds. a | quitoes, house spiders, silverfish, chiggers, 
‘3 | carpet beetle larvae, dog ticks, and dog 

| fleas. 


© SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


Oh is performing an essential task as a selective solvent in the refining pe 
urfural ) ; 
. ft of Butadiene for Synthetic Rubber. Medicinal for 


| Foot Treatment 


® REFINED WOOD ROSIN 


furfural selectively extracts both latent and visible color bodies, enhancing 
the product and extending its fields of essential uses. 










® RESINS 


is ensec i *NlOLs, ynes i 3 se j ie 

Purfurel is cond nsed with phenols, ketones or amines to produce a variety 
of resins for weapons of war, notable because of flow properties, 

thermal resistance, electrical characteristics, and attractive costs. 


® ABRASIVES AND GRINDING WHEELS 


Purfural is a solvent, wetting agent, and plasticizer in various abrasive prod- 
ucts, including resinoid bonded wheels, coated goods, and molded 










items. 


* OTHER USES INCLUDE— 


Glyceride oil separations, Pharmaceutical intermediate,Sol- Photo-Sensitive resins, 
lall oil processing, vent for coatings, esters, gums, Fungicides, Bactericides, 
Vitamin oil refining, textile dyes, shoe dyes & cleaners, Preservatives. 





| A new preparation, Penathol, for 




























| the treatment of fungus foot infec- 
PROPERTIES of QUAKER Purfaral | tions in industry, is announced by 
saitiatinsilia eins chien | Penathol Laboratories, Detroit. Pen- 
urfuraldehyde, C,H,;O— ) } “=a 
Amber-colored liquid of high stability and unusual purity athol Fee cme gine “iad 
against athletes foot, bromidr é 
Molocniar: Went ciceicd seewcccews 96.08 Analysis % by wt.: g - 4 b RS 
Feesing Point, °C ......cseeeses —37 Furfural, minimum .......... 99.5 hyperdrosis. When  swabbe or 
Boiling Range (99%) ....... 157 to 167 Water MAsIMNM .. 5 66d. s ose ss 0.2 ) 1 2 ol 
Specific Gravity (20/20°C) v2... 1.161  Onganle Aciiity, maxiinum | °:. O12 sprayed on the infected area, Penath 
Flash Point, open cap). ew eee ;56 Ash, I cia ok Scrat Gy caps 0.006 evaporates, leaving a highly stable 
tefractive Index (20/D)........ 526 PRIMATOL CARIOUS 6.4.5 06 oo vc 0 be N . os . ° , 
Surface Tension (dynes/em)......... 49 DN vivinkccerestdesavedis hone medicinal film which counteracts and 
Viscosity at 38°C (centipoises)..... 1.35 oo Ee EC re Pee oP neutralizes acid wastes. 
Solubility: Completely miscible with . bs ee ac 
ethyl alcohol, ether, acetone, benzol, ee Containers: 9, 45, 90, and 520 Ib, ‘ 
butyl acetate, china wood oil and most ., Vrums L = Paper Industry Uses Soap 
organic solvents except petroleum hy- Carload of Drums (64)......é 33,280 Ibs. ie : fA : ” 
drocarbons and glycerol; 8.3% by wt. Tank Car, 8,000 gal. ........ 75,000 lbs. For 7 reating W hite Water 
in water at 20°C, Tank Car, 10,000: gal. .....%. 95,000 lbs. . 
During the last year or two, soap has 


been finding increasing use in flotation 
What can Fuarfural do for YOU? treatments for the clarification and re- 
covery of materials from the so-called 
“white water” from paper mills. Experi- 


Write for 
this Booklet Have you received your copy of “The Furans”’? Fur- 
























ther information on Furfural and other Furan : : a 

Chemicals will be furnished gladly. Perhaps our mental studies reported two cpanel age 
technical staff can help you solve your particular demonstrated the feasibility of using vari- 
problem. Write on your company letterhead or wire ous soaps for such purposes. Quite re- 


for samples, prices, and additional information desired. 


cently, R. B. Booth, in U. S. Patent 2,346, 


147, specified the use of soaps of higher 
The Quaker Qals ©@mpany fatty acids, among other materials, as 


being suitable for a method of clarifying 
CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 


paper mill waste water and recovering 
1920 Board of Trade Building 


cis ak apiliaiaee abgames " their filler and fiber content. In this 
° + + + CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS method the waste waters are subjected to 


a froth flotation in the presence of a pro- 
moter, selected from one of several agents, 
including soaps. 


‘eee TETRAHYDROFURFURYL ALCOHOL... 
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Scrap Market 
Eases in September 


Dealers’ transactions in most non- 
ferrous scrap metals except copper and 
brass fell off somewhat in September, but 
remained well above the July low accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Mines, United States 
Department of the Interior. Total dealers’ 
receipts of all nonferrous scrap fell from 
89,093 tons in August to 86,533 tons in 
September while shipments to consumers 
dropped sharply from 85,445 to 80,188 
tons, resulting in a 5 percent increase in 
stocks. Beginning with February 1944, 
dealers’ stocks have shown a steady gain 
from 107,261 tons to this month’s total 


figure of 7,859 to 7,689 tons, and yellow 
brass, receipts of which were 3,691 tons 
compared with 3,947 tons in August. Ship- 
ments to consumers, while showing a total 
decrease of 1,474 tons, showed increases 
in composition and bronze, radiators, and 
the miscellaneous group. The largest drop 
in shipments was in rod ends and turnings, 
which fell off 16 percent from the August 
figure of 7,378 tons to 6,191 tons. Sep- 
tember: stocks of 44,159 tons, showed little 
change from the August figure of 44,215 
tons. Stocks of rod ends and turnings, 
clips, punchings, and unalloyed copper 
scrap showed increases, while stocks of 
other groups showed small decreases. The 
largest increase in stocks was in clips 
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Figure |—Trend in dealers stocks ,receipts,and shipments of all non-ferrous scrap metal. 
(gross weight) 


of 134,586 tons, the highest point of the 
year. The drop in receipts affected every 
classification of nonferrous scrap except 
copper, receipts of which rose from 42,384 
to 42,728 tons. The decline in shipments 
to consumers was evident in every cate- 
gory of nonferrous scrap, the largest de- 
crease being in the lead-tin group, ship- 
ments of which fell off 7 percent, from 
24,286 to 22,545 tons. The increase in 
stocks was manifested in every classifica- 
tion execept copper, stocks of which de- 
clined slightly from 44,215 to 44,159 tons. 

As usual, the largest increase in stocks 
was in the aluminum group, from 41,916 
to 46,205 tons. Wrecked aircraft con- 
tinued to constitute the largest single item 
of the stationary inventory of aluminum 
held by scrap metal dealers. The alumi- 
num scrap market was generally dull, with 
shipments to consumers down to the low- 
est point of the year. 

Copper and brass scrap was the only 
classification of nonferrous scrap metal 
to show a gain in dealers’ receipts during 
September, and was also the only one to 
show a decline in dealers’ stocks. Receipts 
rose from 42,384 to 42,728 tons, while 
shipments to consumers fell from 44,258 to 
42,784 tons and dealers’ stocks dropped 
from 44,215 to 44,159 tons. The increase 
in receipts affected every classification of 
copper and brass scrap except unalloyed 
copper scrap which fell from the August 
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and punchings which totaled 3,723 tons 
compared with 3,343 tons in August. 

The lead-tin group followed the gen- 
eral trend of the nonferrous scrap metal 
market during August and showed de- 
creases in both receipts and Shipments 
and an increase in dealers’ stocks. Re- 
ceipts were down to 24,514 tons from the 
August figure of 26,354 tons while ship- 
ments to consumers fell from 24,286 to 
22,545 ton. The volume of both receipts 
and shipments, however, remained well 
above the low points: of the year reached 
in July. Dealers’ stocks advanced from 
34,828 tons in August to 36,797 tons in 
September, the highest mark of the year. 
The breakdown of shipments to consumers 
in this group is as follows: Battery lead 
plates, 17,790 tons; soft lead, 2,581 tons; 
hard lead, 532 tons; drosses and residues, 
954 tons; and the miscellaneous group, 
688 tons. The decline in shipments af- 
fected every classification of the lead-tin 
group except soft lead, shipments of which 
were 2,506 tons in August. Smelting 
charges on battery lead were reported to 
have been increased during September. 
Stocks of battery lead plates in dealers’ 
hands at the end of September totaled 
23,740 tons compared with 23,488 tons 
in August and 22,209 tons in July. Lead 
scrap transferred among dealers amounted 
to 7,835 tons compared with 8,458 tons 
in August and 7,791 tons in July. 


Receipts of aluminum fell off slightly 
during September, from 15,809 tons in 
August to 15,164 tons, while shipments 
to consumers dropped from 12,416 to 10,- 
875 tons, the lowest point of the year. 
Dealers’ stocks continued the steady up 
ward climb in evidence since February 
1943 and reached 46,205 tons, an increas« 
of 10 percent over the previous month’s 
total of 41,916 tons. 

Beginning with March of this year, 
wrecked aircraft has been tabulated as a 
separate item and the monthly receipts of 
this class of scrap from March to date 
have been as follows: March, 1,319 tons ; 
April, 835 tons; May, 1,375 tons; June, 
900 tons; July, 1,131 tons; August, 1,432 
tons and September, 1,931 toris. 

Shipments to consumers of the various 
classifications of aluminum scrap during 
September were as follows: Sheet and 
clippings, 2,357 tons; castings and other 
solid scrap, 1,459 tons; machinings, bor- 
ings and turnings, 5,552 tons; wrecked 
aircraft, 169 tons; and all other aluminum 
scrap, 1,338 tons. in total 
shipments of aluminum scrap was caused 
by the drop in shipments of sheet and clip- 
pings which were 3,304 tons in August, 
machinings, borings, and turnings which 
fell from 6,309 tons in August, and 
wrecked aircraft which totaled 198 tons 
in August. Shipments of the other classi- 
fications showed improvement over August 
figures. In addition to shipments to con- 
sumers, 3,130 tons of aluminum scra 
were moved in dealer-to-dealer transac- 
tions compared with 2,678 tons in Au- 
gust and 3,192 tons in July. 

Zinc scrap followed the general trend 
of the nonferrous scrap metal market 
during September and declined both in 
receipts and shipments to consumers. Deal- 
ers’ receipts fell from 3,861 to 3,637 tons, 
the lowest point since May of this year. 
Shipments to consumers declined 384 tons 
and totaled 3,533 tons compared with 
3,917 tons in August. Stocks increased 
from 5,913 to 6,017 tons, the highest point 
since January 1943. Shipments to con- 
sumers of zinc-base scrap were as fol- 
lows: Zinc metal scrap, 1,074 tons; zinc 
dross, 636 tons; skimmings and residues, 
1,161 tons; and die-cast scrap, 662 tons. 
The decrease in shipments to consumers 
occurred in zinc dross, shipments of which 
were 1,000 tons in August and die-cast 
scrap, shipments of which totaled 1,019 
tons in August. A total of 1,106 tons of 
zinc-base scrap were transferred in dealer 
to-dealer transactions compared with 1,710 
tons in August and 1,197 tons in July. 

The nickel scrap metal market dropped 
sharply during September both with re- 
spect to receipts and shipments to con- 
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3 Item January 
Acetanilide (technical and U.S.P.): 
a nS RAR: BAR 439,148 
eee Pee ee eee 270,368 
Stocks bee he Sie hed ob tea OMe ws 757,278 
Acetic acid (synthetic) :? Sie a 
Production , pa bis heed BS Why oa ee 
Consumption ONG Br re 8 
Stocks . ag 9,436,835 
Acetic acid (natural and from calcium 
acetate) :? 
Production : 75) 3,512,324 
Consumption a 16,580 
Stocks ... : ae 1,529,208 
Acetic anhydride :* 
Production : .... 39,966,091 
Consumption .. 29,550,413 
Stocks .... : wee «9645, 759 
Acetylsalicylic acid (Aspirin) : eens 
Production ae 753,887 
Consumption ... ie . 
fh , dar Gi 749,336 
n-Butyl acetate: F 
Production sececce  93699,444 
SS re ee ee ee 149,275 
Stocks ... oer tes 2,298,399 
Creosote oil, tar distillers (gallons) :* 
Production rrr 
Consumption ee 810,998 
Stocks Seip civbanee. Cepromeere 
Creosote oil, byproduct (gallons) :* ; 
Production at ii PEER, ay 2,965,392 
MN ao Wiss > 00s) haeeasess 160,186 
ona 5 oF a dk Soh a aanwenweeneee 1,380,822 
Cresols, meta-para:? " 
Production ......... seen tees ent 562,320 
r ERE eee, ee 
ee 151,606 
Cresols, ortho-meta-para :7 
Production ee paces 584,661 
Consumption iets Sa eae alae .- 
Me ce ess 304,561 
Cresylic acid, crude: 
Production ... Ge Se ee 1,965,334 
ee ere aes 
Cresylic acid, refined :? . 
Production ... TY Pee ee ee 2,723,855 
ee, one ae 
a ee. 96709 
ee a ae 


RP Pe et ene 9,914,309 

: i pier te ohelenca keke ne 

cecal eee tae 57105,921 
Lactic acid (edible): 

Production Staller sie ieieaoe 4 hte le 427,944 

Ey Fe -A sete histo sseeram, oem 





GRR Fe Rss ee 246,138 
- qa heReR ie siaeeRee em 
Methyl! chloride (all grades) : 
ES ES er re ee 1,291,121 
"ons NEE RR ee een © ee 
 yaelepeeies 1078.7 
Naphthalene, byproduct (less than 79° 
C.) 38 a 
0 NO One a Eo ot eae 9,368,375 
C SN 1 Wael ae sae Gs nosh bee 
EMT Sogo rs aici, 2,447,785 
Naphthalene, tar distillers (less than 
we Tor es 
Production ...........0++.+sseseees 15,072,813 
sate Raine PRE tT 
Naphthalene, refined (79° C. and over): 
Ee oc Ce eck sas ween . 7,268,318 
EMEEA. ccchua eas sia vein eOneees 4,061,657 
| aca ESE EE FOES ears Peis Byte ar 3,042,885 
Oxalic acid (technical) : e 
Production ........cs.ecsseseeceees 1,490,234 
eee eres tore i 78 ae 
Phenobarbital and sodium salts: ~ 
Production Sie avkh scavv oak eae Sane 2 2,484 
Consumption ...........-.++seeeeees 66,415 


Production .......... Pec acertaib ocala 9,205,342 

oo a nee apm RE 2 
Riboflavin (for human use): 

Production PLE See oa) bane mars ee 9,783 

SION Fs 05 [0.5.44 on 0 wis adn eb S00 0 

Stocks .... Se NE eae 24,151 
Sulfa drugs (total) :” 

“Production , ane ch ce ican scams ke 653,798 

SS PT Tee 198,104 

Stocks ... eet ; : 1,392,334 


of the Census. 


3 Represents data for total production, consumption and stocks of acetic anhydride, including acetic anhydride produced from acetic acid by th« 


vapor-phase process. 


February 
599,572 


262,304 
796,064 
23,835,226 
17,210,363 
8,004,120 


3,338,767 
18,230 
1,509,517 
38,720,059 
29,373,446 
9,922,038 
764,005 

4 
814,695 
6,231,619 

4 
2,808,377 
11,233,805 
1,013,396 
23,969,329 
3,236,392 
36,021 
1,711,595 
648,718 

4 
301,729 
758,389 
325,759 
2,237,695 

+ 
1,600,825 


3,747,714 
‘4 


2,107,819 
4,217,884 

4 
2,394,500 
9,016,264 
1,304,683 
4,728,572 
288,344 

+ 
369,851 
315,674 
15,655 
219,212 
1,317,988 

4 
934,583 


9,121,505 
2,990,248 


15,744,644 
4 
8,270,015 
7,768,540 
4,163,541 
2,783,416 
1,447,985 
4 
764,709 

25,361 
4 


72,87Q 





9,675,900 
2,621,906 


1,735,855 
8,856 

‘ 
26,170 
663,816 


237,139 
1,346,134 


March 
699,295 


,990,378 
3,289,140 
1,279,686 
41,686,408 
32,184,310 
10,244,794 

829,951 
a 

881,272 

7,913,081 
4 

2,596,717 
11,633,703 

1,013,209 
25,724,682 
2,983,970 

93,488 
1,516,362 
537,482 
147,562 
167,351 
971,533 
4 
211,190 


2,014,785 
4 


10,176,203 
1,585,029 
6,029,911 

304,732 

334,257 

256,698 
18,788 

155,841 

1,990,710 

a 


700,022 


8,682,110 
2,892,682 


17,616,262 

4 
8,474,152 
8,180,156 
4,543,373 
2,910,302 
1,517,309 

4 
443,151 
20,797 

4 


46,380 


10,345,136 


2,546,644 
1,982,944 


12,351 
4 

31,504 

630,775 


124,205 
1,469,082 





(In pounds) 


April 

643,396 
289,051 
917,388 
24,471,598 
17,156,759 
9,263,196 
3,448,145 

4 
1,060,371 
41,962,745 
31,204,166 
11,534,455 
676,095 

4 
596,025 
6,235,207 

4 
3,145,099 
10,869,901 
828,796 
26,522,738 
3,562,500 
65,254 
1,955,584 
640,698 

‘ 
294,448 
655,213 
2,141,226 

4 
1,438,474 
3,342,989 

4 
2,154,511 
5,484,234 

4 
2,741,646 





7,675,579 
1,201,397 
5,323,248 


381,579 
4 

307,900 

322,810 


21,863 
240,820 








2,136,340 
4 
718,323 


8,288,927 
3,227,748 


17,013,390 

+ 
9,371,842 
7,578,823 
4,423,257 
2,604,018 
1,367,874 

1 
452,486 
21,283 

4 


52,325 


10,607,574 


2,537,067 
1,780,311 


8,982 

‘ 
35,759 
520,867 


91,671 
1,606,434 


4 Confidential—publication would disclose operations of individual companies. 
° Represents data submitted to the United States Tariff Commission by distillers of purchased tar only. 


® Statistics reported here represent creosote oil produced only by byproduct coke-oven operators; these data are collected and compiled by the Coal 


Economics Division of the Bureau of Mines. 
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May 
367,342 
209,126 
802,667 

25,185,075 
18,003,498 
9,438,528 
3,478,309 
1,292,042 
41,648,309 
32,519,325 
12,025,587 
819,287 
960,934 
5,757,102 
164,011 
3,911,193 
10,408,347 
882,897 
26,632,177 
3,590,622 
,816 
1,674,474 

690,558 
458,644 
861,868 


2,010,930 
+ 


1,491,916 


3,782,406 
2,016,307 
5,479,999 

495,282 
1,317,271 
8,213,741 
1,344,163 
5,397,266 

368,974 
371,275 
238,526 

21,584 
142,386 
1,936,596 

+ 


871,972 


9,094,765 
2,802,080 


15,368,562 

4 
9,728,602 
7,076,885 
4,575,096 
1,785,706 
1,550,038 

4 
351,875 
24,683 

ri 
51,342 
10,713,572 


2,441,743 
2,403,789 








9,039 
39,228 
336,835 


38,781 
1,650,100 


2,994,169 
7,636,695 
7,954,401 
3,308,389 

4 
1,201,607 
40,048,345 
30,235,442 
10,867,460 
744,251 

4 
1,012,263 
6,124,667 
196,128 
3,056,241 
10,156,706 
1,039,091 
24,846,244 
3,568,836 
5549 
1,515,015 
531,608 
153,923 
866,565 

4 
1,951,678 

4 
1,079,905 
3,257,439 

4 
2,229,757 
4,619,999 
353,610 
1,895,131 
8,772,412 


1,135,158 
6,570,952 





4 
267,098 
374,340 

15,359 
173,900 
2,001,151 

+ 


709,295 


8,230,393 
2,343,626 


8,7 
7,294,741 
4,738,623 
1,356,642 
1,584,652 

4 
437,740 
20,171 

4 
56,424 
9,664,363 
3,138,638 
2,909,286 
7,629 

4 
40,051 
234,014 

7 
1,624,284 





July 
177,754 
85,020 
741,269 
21,870,652 
16,052,392 
6,430,917 


3,101,849 
12,396 
1,189,695 
39,112,652 
32,540,867 
9,957,558 
691,290 
971,657 
5,337,323 
3,055,406 
8,313,012 
$35,284 
22,735,041 
3,448,501 
47, 
1,308,375 
435,372 
150,949 


808,773 


4 


al 
_ 
‘© 


2,274,014 
4 
1,457,560 
3,552,622 
4 
5,858,702 
4,988,529 
757,005 
2,039,003 
7,771,456 
1,409,871 
6,135,466 
264,254 
298,108 
315,535 
14,579 
286,435 
2,053,749 


613,422 


8,239,513 
2,466,724 
15,741,231 

4 
7,166,598 
6,350,584 
4,767,323 
1,454,378 
1,354,572 

4 
414,764 
12,258 

4 
49,813 
2:934,479 
2:954.420 
5,836 

4 
41,937 
246,450 


21,879 
1,497,830 


1 Statistics of production of recovered acetic acid are confidential and, therefore, are not included in these data. : 
2 “tatistics reported here for acetic acid produced by direct process from wood and from calcium atetate are collected and compiled by the Bureau 


Chemical Industries 






10,643,510 


Synthetic Organic Chemicals: U. S$. Production, Consumption, and Stocks, January-September 1944 


August 


211,486 
95,896 
592,477 
23,355,074 
16,065,397 
6,280,788 


3,176,373 
20,229 
1,313,666 
41,361,179 
31,796,359 
11,745,833 
737,690 
915,912 
5,804,876 
3,421,471 
9,008,557 
604,203 
17,869,732 
3,434,307 
32,925 
1,009,876 
526,596 
640,670 
1,154,520 
4 
2,489,407 
4 
1,731,725 
3,432,460 
4 
2,720,144 
5,088,509 
236,647 
2,019,774 
9,074,118 
1,668,727 
6,765,945 
457,441 
75,612 
351,524 
17,906 
259,632 
2,138,819 
4 


383,574 





8,340,395 
2,663,410 


18,540,507 

a 
6,987,332 
6,122,595 
4,712,470 
1:971,951 
1,337,471 

4 
482,974 
11,924 

4 
45,359 
10,600,197 


4,416,321 
3,243,728 


T Represents data for total production, consumption, and stocks. Statistics reported to the Coal Economics Division of the Bureau of Mines by 












September 
‘ 

30,170 

372,331 


22,277,754 
14,912,959 
7,083,246 









3,053,550 
1,430,125 
40,837,920 
31,037,071 
12,295,443 
786,429 
928,794 
4,768,894 
a 


2,917,308 













851 
12,610,90¢ 
4,121,993 


27,169 
973,050 








641,437 
4 
231,462 
999,005 
‘ 


4 









2,018,219 
‘4 

1,368,620 

3,368,85. 
4 






2,242,335 





5,984,137 
‘ 
2,247,30¢ 





















182,336 
12,833 
356,664 


2,417,784 


370,776 






8,685,427 
2,972,277 







17,038,074 
10,717,71¢ 
5,979,455 


5,356,861 
1,815,117 







1,590,158 

4 
361,799 
11,302 

‘ 
38,904 
10,611,285 
3,976,452 
3,154,151 


4 
4 


39,214 














152,328 
‘ 





1,179,751 
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sumers, which brought about an increase 
in dealers’ stocks. Receipts of unalloyed 
nickel scrap and monel metal declined 
from 685 to 490 tons. Shipments to con- 
sumers reached 451 tons compared with 
the August figure of 568 tons, while clos- 
ing stocks totaled 1,408 tons compared 
with. 1,369 tons for the previous month. 
Shipments’ to consumers of nickel scrap 
consisted of 421 tons of monel metal and 
30 tons of unalloyed nickel scrap com- 
pared with 525 tons of monel metal and 
43 tons of unalloyed nickel scrap in Au- 
gust. In addition to shipments to con- 
sumers, 189 tons of this material were 
moved in dealer-to-dealer transactions 
compared with 197 tons in August. 


Sulfur Production 
Rises Sharply 


The high rate of production and con- 
sumption of native sulfur noted in past 
months continued in September, accord- 
ing to figures released by the Bureau of 
Mines, United States Department of the 


ary. Stocks of slab zinc at all producers’ 
plants continued to rise, but consumers’ 
inventories declined 9 percent from 77,487 
tons at the heginning (revised upward to 
include plants not hitherto covered in the 
survey) to 70,420 tons at the end of Sep- 
tember. This drop, in the face of the freez- 
ing of zinc from allocation, would seem 
to reflect a decided consumer uncertainty 
toward the immediate future as regards the 
relationship between war orders, recon- 
version, and possible changes in the price 
structure. All consumer groups joined in 
the decrease except rolling mills. 

Production of zinc dust continued to 
gain, and the output of zinc oxide and 
slab zinc continued to decrease, the latter 
reaching the lowest daily rate since early 
in 1941. The shortage af labor was the 
major contributing factor to the decline. 
Shipments of slab zinc showed a slight in- 
crease, whereas zinc oxide and zinc dust 
were lower. 

The use of slab zinc was less during 
September, the decline being largely in 
the brass and bronze products group which 


Sulfur Statistics, 1943-44 


Period Production 
August 1943 Ree canidvia | Gere 


August 1944 i 306,146 
SS, ee eee 218,105 
eS ee rer ee 293,963 
po AR ere ee 1,944,653 
pe ee 2,331,965 


Mine Apparent Producers’ 
shipments sales* stocks** 
296,710 311,508 4,712,125 
297,168 299'483 4,161,012 
267,588 272,744 4,657,486 
327,155 313,999 4,140,976 
2,237,638 2,401,653 4,657,486 
2,672,388 2,653,210 4,140,976 


* Calculated from production and change in stocks during the period. 
** Producers’ stocks at mines, in transit, and in warehouses at end of period. 


Interior. As compared with September 
1943, production and sales were 35 and 
15 percent greater respectively. 

In the first 9 months of 1944 consump- 
tion was at a record level, 10 percent above 
1943. Production had regained most of 
the ground lost in 1943, but was still 13 
percent lower than in 1942 when output 
totaled 2,667,087 tons during the first 
three quarters. The steady decline in in- 
dustry stocks was arrested in August, but 
in September they were reduced by 20,036 
tons. 


Zine Activity Declines 


During September the zinc industry 
showed a general decline in production 
but an over-all, gain in stocks with the 
exception of consumers’ inventories of 
slab zinc which continued to drop. 

Inventories of zinc oxide continued the 
advance which has been steadily upward 
since the first of the year and stocks of 
both zinc dust and redistilled slab zinc 
took a turn upward follewing a steady 
decline for each of these items since Janu- 


accounted for 40 percent of the slab zinc 
consumed as compared with 38 percent for 
galvanizing. The shift in the industrial 
use of slab zinc during 1944 has been 
largely in these two categories. It is 
apparent that the trend is definitely up- 
ward for galvanizing and rolling mills 
and down for brass and bronze products. 

Secondary slab zinc production at 8 
operating plants in September (secondary 
smelters only) amounted to 1,985 tons 


including 628 tons of intermediate grade, 
252 tons of brass special, and 1,205 tons 
of public opinion reveal that the postwar 
termediate and brass special grades in- 
creased, but prime western decreased. 


Review of 
Gypsum Activity 


The wartime controls on construction 
continued to have a depressing effect on 
the gypsum industry through 1943, and 
general activity fell sharply, according 
to the Bureau of Mines, United States De- 
partment of: Interior. The reduction in 
rate of operation from 1942 may be gaged 
by the 17-percent decline in domestic crude 
mined and the 16-percent drop in produc- 
tion of calcined gypsum. However, the 
rate of decline in over-all activity was 
eased markedly through 1943, and in the 
fourth quarter the trend was nearly hori- 
zontal. Demand increased for certain of 
the prefabricated materials and sales of 
wall board and laminated board advanced 
to record volume in 1943. In contrast, 
demand for the “built-in” products—plas- 
ter, lath and tile—fell below the 1942 
level. Sales of all classes of industrial 
plasters advanced over the tonnages sold 
in 1942. Of the uncalcined products, the 
slump in indicated consumption of cement 
retarder was offset partly by the increased 
sales of agricultural gypsum which rose 
to a new high annual total in 1943. As a 
result of the strong demand for the rela- 
tively higher-valued prefabricated mate- 
rials, the mill value of total sales by the 
industry decreased only 6 percent from 
1942 to $59,096,532 in 1943. 


Post-War Outlook 


Although the outlook for the gypsum 
industry is not encouraging for the war’s 
curation, postwar prospects are eminently 
favorable. Forecasts of residential build- 
ing have unanimity in predicting large 


Average Monthly Prices of Cottonseed Oil 
(In cents per pound) 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May 
1925 B32 16.7 1d Ma 102 
1926 11.5 213.2 -12.2 124 14.5 
ROMER heck accagt 8.5 A 9.5 9.1 9.1 
1928 10.1 A 9.6 9.9 10.6 
1929 10.3 10.0 10.6 10.2 9.7 
1930 8.4 8.4 8.4 8.7 8.8 
1931 ca Soar ae 2 ae 
BE cee edn eae 3.9 4.0 4.0 k 3.2 
1933 3.6 3.5 3.7 4.0 5.0 
1934 4.7 2 5.1 §.2 5.0 
| Meera 10.9 11.4 10.8 10.3 10.5 
1936 10.1 DF Sa SA SS 
Dee | a.sickive wees 13.4 11.0 bY 16.6 105 
1938 7.4 7.9 8.2 8.2 8.1 
SM cei cacaented 7.1 6.7 6.0 6.6 6.6 
1940 6.9 6.9 6.7 6.8 6.4 
DER. arn 0 alas ie 6.4 6.2 7.1 8.6 10.5 
1942 13.7 13.9 14.0 14.0 14.1 
Mn eee 14.0 14.0 14.0 14.0 14.0 
1944 14.0 14.0 14.0 14.0 14.0 


June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Yr. Av. 
10.7 141.4 21.3 10.7 9.9 10.1 10.6 10.8 
6 39. 33.0 11.3 8.8 8.3 8.2 11.8 
9.2 9.5 10.0 10.7 10.9 10.6 10.0 9.7 
10.2 10.3 9.4 9.9 9.9 9.6 10.3 9.9 
9.6 9.6 9.4 9.3 9.4 9.0 9.7 9.7 
8.3 8.0 8.4 8.1 7.6 7.6 y 8.1 
6.8 6.9 5.9 4.4 4.5 4.7 4.2 6.0 
3.3 3.8 4.5 4.5 4.0 3.7 3.5 3.8 
5.6 6.4 5.2 4.7 4.2 4.5 4.3 4.5 
5.3 5.9 6.8 7.5 8.1 92 10.1 6.5 
10.1 9.6 9.9 10.2 10.4 10.3 10.7 10.4 
9.1 9.8 10.1 10.2 9.9 10.0 11.0 9.8 
10.0 9.2 8.0 7.4 7.3 7.1 7.1 9:2 
8.0 8.6 8.1 7.8 7.6 7.4 7.4 7.9 
6.5 6.1 6.5 7.1 6.8 6.5 6.9 6.6 
6.0 6.0 5.6 5.6 5.4 Lj 5.9 6.2 
11.6 11.8 11.9 13.6 12.0 12.4 13.1 10.5 
13.8 14.0 13.2 13.6 13.7 14.0 14.0 13.9 
14.0 14.0 14.0 14.0 14.0 14.0 14.0 14.0 
14.3 14.3 14.3 14.2 14.2 





byproduct coke-oven operators are combined with statistics reported to the United 


closure of the operations of individual companies. 


8 These data are collected and compiled by the Coal Economics Division of the 
or sale by byproduct coke-oven operators. 
thalene—the grade solidifying at less than 74°C., that from 74°C. to 76°C. 


represent only the material produced 


individual companies. 


States Tariff Commission by tar distillers in order to prevent dis 


Bureau of Mines. } 
These statistics as shown combine the three grades of crude naph- 
, and that from 76°C to less than 79°C.—to avoid disclosing operations of 


Production statistics shown for crude naphthalene 


® These data are for crude naphthalene produced by tar distillers only. The production statistics shown combine the three grades of crude naphtha- 
lene specified in footnote 8. They include production for sale only, in the case of the grade solidifying at less than 74°C., and production both for 


consumption within the producing plant, and f 


or sale in the case of the grades solidifying 


from 74°C. to 76°C., and from 76°C. to less than 79°C. 


Production for consumption for the grades solidifying at less than 74°C. is excluded in order to minimize duplication. The data for the three grades 
are combined to prevent disclosure of the operations of individual companies. 


© Statistics of production, consumption, and stocks of acetylsulfathiazole are included with those of sulfa drugs. d eal } ae 
Source: Statistics collected and compiled by the United States Tariff Commission and issued jointly by the United States Tariff Commission and 


the War Production Board. 
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annual volumes for a period of years be- 
ginning immediately after war restrictions 
on construction are removed. Also, polls 
ot public opinion reveal that the postwar 
demand will be predominantly for houses 
of the conventional type from which may 
be inferred the continued use of the com- 
mon prewar structural materials. Gypsum 
products have prime advantages in the 
building field in that they are fire and 
vermin proof, will not warp and are rela- 
tively low-cost. In addition to the old 
established line, two gypsum products— 
sheathing and laminated board—were ac- 
cepted widely in war construction and ap- 
parently have bright futures in the post- 
war markets. New uses for industrial 
plasters such as molds for metal casting 
and rubber products forecast expanded 
consumption after the war. Demand for 
cement retarder and agricultural gypsum 
promises to be strong in the postwar 
period. All factors point toward brisk 
business for the gypsum industry after the 


War. 


World Production 


World production of gypsum in 1943 is 
estimated at approximately 10 million 
metric tons, a slight gain over 1942. In 
the western hemisphere, the sharp declines 
ia the outputs of the United States and 
Canada were offset in part by increased 
production in the Latin American coun- 
tries where construction was more active 
than in 1942. Production in European 
countries probably advanced over 1942 
owing to increased demand for cement 
retarder and structural materials to repair 
or replace bombed buildings. Also, in 
England, France and Germany, use of 
gypsum or anhydrite as raw material for 
making sulfuric acid, and sufide and sul- 
fate chemicals, doubtless gained over 1942 
because of difficulties in obtaining supplies 
of sulfur and pyrite. The aggregate out- 
put from Asiatic countries and Australia 
probably increased slightly because .of 
larger consumption as cement retarder. 
Total production in Africa apparently was 
about the same as in 1942; the declines 
in output from North African countries 
probably were compensated for by gains 
in the South African region. 

There has been a paucity of production 
data by countries since 1939 when war 
started in Europe. The only figures avail- 
able for 1943 are: United States 3,517,628 
metric tons, Canada 390,058 tons (sales) 
and Egypt 91,881 Output in the 
United States represented approximately 


tons. 


one-third of the world production and is 
estimated to be about 3 times that of each 
of the next ranking countries, Germany 
and United Kingdom. Other countries 
with important output are, in probable 
order of tonnage, 


Spain, France and 


Russia. 
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Chemicals: U. S. Production, Consumption, and Stocks, August 1944 


Chemical and Basis 


Acetylene: 
For use in chemical syn- 
thesis 
For commercial purposes 
Synthetic anhydrous am- 
monia (100% NHs)..... 
Bleaching powder (35%- 
37% avail. Cle) 


Calcium acetate (80%Ca- 
ee ee 
Calcium arsenate (100% 

ee ee HE 
Calcium carbide (100% 
OS aR as ; 


Calcium hypochlorite (true) 
(70% avail. Cle) . 
Calcium 


Carbon dioxide: 
Liquid and gas (100% 


a ee er 
Chrome green (C.P.) 


Hydrochloric acid (100% 

BREED kG tia nde howe Beles 
ce ee EEE EE ere 
Lead arsenate (acid and 
ee ee ee ‘ 
Lead oxide—red (100% 
eee 
Methanol (natural) (80% 
| ee ree 
Methanol 


(synthetic) 
(100% CHsOH) ....... 
Molybdate orange (C.P.) 

Nitric acid (100% HNQOs) 


Nitrous oxide (100% Ne2O) 
2 re err : 
Phosphoric acid (50% 

OS eS a eee ere ee 


chromate (100%) .. 
— chloride (100% 
<Cl) 


tic potash) (100% KOH) 
Soda ash (commercial sodi- 
um carbonate) : 
Ammonia soda process— 
Total wet and dry°® 
(98%-100% NazCOs) 
Finished light (98%- 
100% NazCOs)® 
Finished dense (98%- 
100% NazCOs) .. 
Natural’ = 
Sodium bicarbonate  (re- 
fined) (100% NaHCOs) 
Sodium bichromate and 
chromate (100%) .. 
Sodium hydroxide, liquid: 
Electrolytic BF ocess 


(100%NaOl a et 
Linea process (100% 
a ad alot his 
Sodium phosphate: 
Monobasic (100% Na- 
2PO.1) ee , 
Dibasic (100% Naz- 
4 o% ee 
Tribasic (100% NasPOs) 
Sodium silicate (water 
glass): 
Liquid (40° Baumé) ..: 
Solid (all forms com- 
7} RRS RE eae 


Sodium sulfate: 
Glauber’s salt and crude 
salt cake* ..... 
Anhydrous (refined) 
(100% NaeSOz) ..... 
Sulfur dioxide (100% SOse) 
Sulfuric acid: 


August (Preliminiary) 
a 





cr 


Units 


Short tons 
M pounds 
M pounds 
M pounds 
Short ton 
M pounds 


M pounds 


M pounds 
M pounds 
Short tons 
M pounds 
Short tons 
Millions of 
cubic feet 
M pounds 
M pounds 
Gallons 

M gallons 
Pounds 
Short tons 
M gallons 
oe a 

M cu. ft. 
Short tons 
M pounds 


Short tons 


Short tons 


Short tons 
Short tons 


Short tons 
Short tons 


Short tons 


Short tons 


Short tons 


Short tons 


M pounds 
Short tons 
Short tons 
Short ton 


Short tons 


Short tons 


Short tons 
M pounds 


Chamber process (100% 
HeSO.) Short tons 

Contact process* (100% 
HeSOs) ee ewe Short tons 

Net contact process® 
(100% HeSO.) Short tons 

White lead (C.P.), basic 
lead carbonate : Short tons 

White lead (C.P.) basic 
lead sulfate Short tons 
Zine yellow (C.P.) M pounds 

1Not yet available. ? Revised. 


individual establishments. 


converted to finished dense 


the Bureau of Mines, U. S 


* Excludes spent acid. 


1944, 





soda ash. 


Department of the Interior. 
For detailed explanation, see ‘‘Facts for Industry,” 
collected and compiled by the Bureau o 


Consump- 
tion 1H 


Produc- producing 


tion plants 
“  @ 
44,931 33,942 
3,426 (3). 
856 (3) 
4,673 (3) 
(1) (4) 
1,180 (3) 
5,999 (3) 
(1) (1) 
104,074 56.257 
42 83 
31,711 18,304 
@ &) 
8,229 320 
319,337 (4) 
4,849 (3) 
85,051 1,048 
38,471 34,474 
(1) dre 
(1) (1) 
51,354 47,648 
477 (3) 
(10) (10) 
3,771 745 
368,833 
194,278 49,204 
124,120 3,502 
15,897 (3) 
12,112 (3) 
6,378 (3) 
101,084 21,712 
57,507 (3) 
(1) (3) 
(1) (3 
(1) ( 
(1) (4) 
(1) (1) 
q) (1) 
(1) (3) 
(1) (1) 
260,777 
513,970 
450,590 
6,705 2,825 
630 
2,452 342 


Stocks 
at pro- 
ducing 
plants, 
end of 
month 


(1) 


3,579 
1,159 
239 
13,392 
(1) 
583 
5,899 


(1) 
(1) 
4,812 
914 
2,917 


(4) 
(1) 


5,040 
239,818 
2,359 
154,604 
6,189 


(1) 
(3) 


13,869 

398 
(10) 

1,638 


22,822 


13,623 
3,253 


4,744 
1,062 


38,314 
13,447 


4,719 


759 
813 


#Not available: see ‘“‘Facts for Industry,” ; ‘ 
and dry production including quantities diverted for manufacture of caustic soda and sodium 
bicarbonate and quantities processed to finished light and finished dense soda ash. 
discussion of soda ash statistics, see ‘‘Facts for Industry,’’ Series 6-1-1. 


Juty 
. Stocks 
at pro- 
Consump- ducing 
tionin plants, 
Produc- producing end of 
tion plants month 
(1) 
(1) (1) (1) 
42,927 35,492 3,614 
3,093 117 1,033 
602 (3) 240 
8,228 (3) 12,081 
qi) (4) (1) 
1,091 (3) 589 
4,472 (3) 5,846 
(1) (1) (1) 
(1) (1) ql) 
106,657 57,829 6,028 
413 62 971 
332,325 718,793 3,117 
(1) (1) (4) 
qd) (1) (i) 
7,490 301 # 5,763 
314,769 (4) 286,005 
5,838 (3) 5,496 
122,525 3,760 166,838 
38,974 34,112 795 
(1) + as (1) 
(1) (1) (3) 
257,324 751,899 14,383 
506 (3) 274 
(10) (10) (10) 
3,485 625 1,775 
373,921 
201,828 49,641 32,119 
121,159 2,354 9,618 
15,032 (3) 2,221 
11,803 (3) 5,361 
6,629 (3) 1,216 
103,433 23,097 37,760 
58,113 (3) 12,886 
(1) (3) q) 
(1) 33 (1) 
qd) qd Q) 
q1) (4) (1) 
3). < “ED (1) 
q) (1) (1) 
(1) 633 (1) 
(1) a (1) 
249,775 218,81 
2499 606 
2442,910 
4,983 2,424 5,955 
918 ; 1,139 
2,334 259 1,156 


Series 6-1-1. 
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Series 6-1-1. | 
Mines, U. S. Department of the Interior, beginning May 


3 Data cannot be published without disclosing the operations of 
5 Total wet 


For detailed 
® Not including quantities 
7 Data on this material were collected in cooperation with 
8 Includes sulfuric acid of oleum grades. 
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Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
Pentahydrate Sodium 
Metasilicate Cowles. 
CRYSTAMET is an ex- 
ceptionally pure, per- 
fectly white granular 
sodium metasilicate 
with the normal 42% 
water of crystallization. 
Excellent solubility, uni- 
formity, chemical stability. 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
Anhydrous Sodium Metasilicate. 
Cowles DRYMET is the most 
highly concentrated, most eco- 
nomical form of sodium meta- 
silicate available. DRY MET con- 
tains no water. Yields nearly 
twice the chemical strength of 
hydrated sodium metasilicate at 
a substantial saving. Completely 


soluble, non-caking, easy to handle. 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
Technically Anhydrous 
Sodium Orthosilicate. 
Cowles DRYORTH isa 
high pH detergent sili- 
cate with valuable pep- 
tizing, emulsifying, dirt- 
suspending power. Rec- 
ommended for heavy- 
duty detergency requir- 





ing high Na,O value. 


THE COWLES DETERGENT CO. 


7016 EUCLID 


AVENUE . 


CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 








THEY LEAD 
THE FIELD 


OR fourteen years Weco- 
line Fatty Acids have been 
recognized as Quality Prod- 
ucts. Their use covers a wide 
; ; CAPRIC 
we pth yoa or Ma cAPRYLIC 
all of which they meet the 
highest specifications. eer 
If your products demand CORN 
uniformity use Wecoline birt 


LINSEED 
Fatty Acids. STEARIC 


OLEIC 


E. F. DREW & CO., INC. 


BOSTON NEW YORK: 15 E. 26th ST. CHICAGO 
Factory and Laboratories: Boonton, N. J. 





Ready to Serve— 


Aqua Ammonia 
Anhydrous Ammonia 
Yellow Prussiate of Sode 
Calcium Ferrocyanide 
Calcium Chloride 
Tri-Sodium Phosphate 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





29th & GRAY'S FERRY ROAD PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








| NEW YORK 
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ZINC STEARATE 
CALCIUM STEARATE 
ALUMINUM STEARATE 
MAGNESIUM STEARATE 


Stocks at 


DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES SEATTLE 


ST. LOUIS 


CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 


FRANKS CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CO. 
BLDC.9, BUSH TERMINAL — BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
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CANADIAN NEWS 


es Gye, at, AORBMN  =———— ae 


Pulp Industry 
Establishes New Record 

For the fourth consecutive year new 
records were established by the Canadian 
pulp and paper industry in 1943 for gross 
value of products ($345 million), cost of 
materials and supplies used ($143 mil- 
lion), salaries and wages paid, and cost 
of fue!, according to a recent preliminary 
compilation prepared by the Bureau of 
Statistics. The volume of pulp and paper 
produced was slightly lower than in the 
previous year, chiefly because of decreases 
in the output of mechanical pulp and 
newsprint, but pulp 
and paper resulted in a gain in the gross 
value of the industry’s production. 

Although most of the industry’s chemi- 


price increases in 


cal needs are supplied by domestic pro- 
ducers, substantial tonnages of chemicals 
are imported from the U. S. A., a brief 
outline of which may be of interest to 
American exporters, in view of the mar- 
ket’s present, and probable postwar, sta- 
bility. 

The pulpmakers’ largest single purchase 
was 207,000 tons of U. S. sulfur, valued 
at $5.7 million—virtually identical with 
Some 26,000 tons of 
china clay, valued at $561,000, was also 
imported, in part from the U. S. A., but 
normaily, considering lower landed costs, 
originating in the United Kingdom. 

From the Southern states the 
makers brought in 4,632 tons of rosin, 


last year’s figure. 


paper- 


valued at $416,723, as well as consuming 
7,729 tons of prepared size, valued at 
$780,000. Dyes and colors worth $511,000 
also entered the industry’s production, to- 
gether with $445,000 of “other chemicals” 
including such items as waxes, bauxite, 
white oil, wetting out agents, etc., which, 
in the main, originate in the U. S. A. 


Starch Separation Process 
To Go to Pilot Plant 


The National Council, Ot- 
tawa, plans the construction of a pilot 
plant to appraise the potentialities of the 
mechanical developed by the 
Council for the separation of starch and 
gluten from wheat. A primary object of 
the investigation is to determine the prac- 
ticability of integrating this process with 
the aerobacillus method of producing 
laevo-2,3-butylene glycol by starch fer- 


Research 


process 


mentation. 

As the butylene glycol process is cur- 
rently conducted, whole wheat is em- 
ployed as the starch-containing base for 
the fermentation, with the natural in- 
clusion of undesirable gluten. Should the 
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starch-gluten separation process prove sat- 
isfactory, and economical, on a plant scale, 
it would be possible to preseparate an ex- 
cellent bran-gluten feed and pump a rela- 
tively pure starch-soluble nutrient slurry 
to the fermentation tanks for glycol pro- 
duction. 

Similarly, the same procedure might 
conceivably be followed in the production 
of ethyl alcohol from grain, which would 
minimize fusel oil output, lower steam 
costs, and result in higher byproduct pro- 
tein recovery without stillage evaporator 
costs. 

The pilot plant project will at least 
permit the evaluation of such procedures 
in wheat-conscious Canada and provide 
fundamental data on the economic possi- 
bilities of the whole. 


C.I.L. Net Up Slightly 
Profits of Canadian Industries Ltd. 
(1.C.1.-Dupont) for this year are expected 
to show a slight increase over 1943’s net, 
according to official advice. Although the 
1944 showing will probably be below the 
average of the 1936-1939 period, it is the 
first time since 1939 that the declining 
profit trend has been halted. Even though 
1943 sales were at an all-time high, 4 
per cent above 1942, earnings at $5.88 per 
share were 31 per cent below 1939. 
For the first nine months of this year, 
gross sales showed a slight increase over 
1943, with 
a recovery in operating efficiency and the 


the corresponding period of 
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ments, soaps, insecticides, and other miscellaneous. 


Source: Canadian Bank of Commerce 











easing of some raw material supplies per- 
mitting an expansion in output of several 
war-curtailed lines. Sales to the labor- 
short mining industry were down, but in- 
dustrial chemical sales on the whole were 
up, with a marked increase in fertilizer 
tonnage. 

However, company officials note that 
although production costs have become 
more stable, earnings remain vulnerable 
to any decline in sales volume. Too, addi- 
tional expenditures may be necessary in 
the future to re-establish peacetime mar- 
kets; to provide plant capacity to meet 
new demands; and to take advantage of 
new operating techniques and efficiency. 


Shawinigan Investigating 
Electrolytic Manganese 


Shawinigan Chemicals Ltd. is conduct- 
ing pilot plant studies on a new electro- 
lytic process for the production of man- 
ganese on behalf of the parent company, 
Shawinigan Water and Power Co. Ltd. 
Should developments proceed favorably 
a basis would be established for the es- 
tablishment of Canada’s first facilities 
for the preparation of high purity man- 
ganese. 

The project may be regarded as a post- 
war plan for the further industrialization 
ot the power-rich, tidewater-bordered, St. 
Maurice Valley, for, although Canadian 
consumption of high grade manganese is 
small, growth prospects are considerable 
in view of the broadening light metal al- 
loy market. 


Laevo-2, 3-Butylene Glycol 
As Antifreeze 


Studies of the physical properties of 
laevo-2,3-butylene glycol made by the Na- 
tional Research Council reveal that this 
isomer has interesting possibilities as a 
“permanent” type antifreeze not possessed 
by the meso-dextro variety. 

Fifty per cent aqueous solutions (by 
weight) of this compound freeze at about 
—32 deg. C., whereas 60 to 70 per cent 
solutions withstand temperatures down to 
—40 deg. C. Solutions may be blended 
with other organic antifreeze chemicals, 
such as methanol, ethanol, ethylene glycol 
and tetrafurfuryl alcohol, to give systems 
which freeze only at —50 deg. C., or 
lower. 

Compared with ethylene glycol, the 
butylene glycol solutions of comparable 
dilution are slightly more viscous, al- 
though marked viscosity reduction can 
be effected by the addition of ethanol or 
methanol. 

As far as corrosion is concerned, buty- 
lene glycol solutions attack lead to ap- 
proximately the same extent as do ethy- 
lene glycol mixtures. With regard to ef- 
fects on rubber hose connections, the buty- 
lene compound appears to be superior to 
ethylene glycol in the retention of ten- 
sile strength and elasticity, and inferior 
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in its effect on swelling. However, all 
these differences are small, and for prac- 
tical purposes are negligible. 

Detailed studies have also been com- 
pleted to determine the suitability of vari- 
ous glycols as undiluted, high temperature, 
atifreeze coolants for aircraft purposes. 


Shawinigan to Develop 
New Processes 

Shawinigan Chemicals Ltd., major Ca- 
nadian producer of calcium carbide and 
derivatives, has completed construction of 
a $100,000 pilot plant for the investigation 
of some half dozen new processes devel- 
oped recently in their laboratories. 

Although details of the projects under 
consideration may not be revealed at pres- 
ent, it is anticipated that Shawinigan will 
announce within the next few months 
commercial production of several acety- 
lene-base chemicals new to Canada, and 
one, at least, never before produced in 
tonnage quantities in either the U. S. A. 
or Canada. 


New Oxygen Plant 


Canadian Liquid Air Co. Ltd., Montreal, 
subsidiary of L’Air Liquide, France, plans 
the immediate construction of a $100,000 
plant at Moncton, N. B., designed to serve 
the present and postwar needs of the 
Moncton area. Hitherto, compressed oxy- 
gen consumers in this locality have been 


supplied by cylinder shipments from Syd- 
ney or Halifax, but the new arrangement 
will provide pipeline ‘facilities for major 
oxygen consumers. 

The new unit, the thirteenth in Liquid 
Air’s nationwide chain, will have a rated 
capacity of 27 million cubic feet of oxy- 
gen per annum, and is scheduled to come 
into operation next March. 


Leslie New Ayerst V-P 





W. A. Leslie has been appointed vice- 
president of Ayerst, McKenna and Har- 
rison Limited Canada, subsidiary of 
American Home Products, Inc. A native 





cf London, Ont., Mr. Leslie joined the 
company on March 1, 1934, as manage: 
of the Toronto office. In 1942 he was 
transferred to the home office at Montrea! 
and placed in charge of export and spe 
cial sales. Last January he was named 
assistant general manager. 


Lignin Wastes for 
Road Stabilization 


Several Canadian paper mills are in 
terested in work being conducted in East 
ern Canada to determine the value o 
lignin as a stabilizing material in roac 
construction. Hitherto, the main use o 
lignin-containing liquors in this connectio1 
has been essentially for dust control only 

More recent experiments indicate that 
lignin extract, mixed with clay or gravel, 
and consolidated by means of a roller, 
forms a firm, and semi-water repellent 
road base. Such a consolidate is said to 
have about one-third the tensile and shear 
strength of concrete, and forms a good 
base for wear-resistant tar or asphalt 
coating. 


First Cyclotron 


McGill University, Montreal, has been 
authorized to proceed immediately with 
construction of the Dominion’s first 
cyclotron, as part of the university’s post- 
war research program. Dr. J. S. Foster 
in in charge of the project. 



































ELECTRO-CHEMICAL 


PHOSPHORUS OXYCHLORIDE 


yA years of manufacturing ex- 
perience, together with contin- 
uous technical improvements, enable 
us to produce a water-white Phosphor- 
us Oxychloride remarkably free from 
impurities. 

Shipping containers are returnable 
drums and tank cars. 


Plant and Main Office: 
NIAGARA FALLS, 


22 EAST 40TH ST., NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 


OLDBURY 


COMPANY 





NEW YORK 


New York Office: 
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01 A highly efficient Base for the manufacture of emulsion type cleaners. 
4 Non-cdorous, excellent anti-rusting properties, and good resistance to 
el, hard water precipitation. Used in conjunction with light mineral oil 
4 solvents. Makes high quality emulsion type cleaners. 
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IN SOLVING YOUR PROBLEMS 
of CHEMICAL SUPPLIES 


Write for your copy of this 34 page book- 
let which contains a representative list of 
the chemicals supplied to industry by 
this company. It is proving to be an im- 
portant time saver for chemical buyers 
faced with ‘‘Where-to-get-it’”’ problems. 


me HARSHAW CHEMICAL. 


1945 E. 97th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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CRUDE 99%% PURE 


Free from arsenic, selenium and tellurium 


MINES—Clemens, Brazoria County, Texas 
JEFFERSON LAKE SULPHUR CO., INC. 


SALES DIVISION 
809 BANKERS MORTGAGE BLDG., HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 
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Use Steel-X Carriers for Safer ... Easier ... Faster iene 
- Handling of Products in Bottles stack them 1 
af ADVANTAGES yy 
See at a glance how much is in a bottle; workmen can see what they are handling and t ' 
| are more careful; casy to stack 2, 3, or 4 high; almost doubles storage capacity of Steel-X Cerri 7 
floor or track space; permits complete draining as bottles are locked in; weatherproof; teel- sete A. 
highly rust and corrosion resistant; light but very strong; quick loading; neat 5-Gallon Size 
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Formaldehyde supply critical 
Magnesium production cut 
Fertilizers jeopardized by 
sulfuric acid shortage 
Lessening of military 
alcohol needs expected 
Overexpansion of phthalic 
anhydride capacity feared 
Heavy and fine chemicals, 
coal tar products, and paint 
materials reviewed 


ONVERSION of methanol-produc- 
ing units to the manufacture of am- 
monia, required for oxidation to nitrates 
to make reduced the 
amount of methanol available for conver- 
sion to formaldehyde. Methanol produc- 
tion decreased 30 per cent in the two years 
from November, 1941, to the same month 
in 1943. 


The scarcity of formaldehyde is reflected 


explosives, has 


in the thermo-setting plastics of which 
it is a component. All civilian uses of 
phenolic molding powders were denied 
material in November, as were phenolic 
specialty uses—brake bands, abrasives, and 
the like. In order to continue plant oper- 
ation, laminators have cut their phenolic 
Some 
essential civilian uses of laminated phenol- 
ics were granted material. 


requirements as low as_ possible. 


Urea and melamine resins were simi- 
larly affected. Civilian specialties were 
cut 25 per cent in October, but 50 to 75 
per cent slashes were made in Novem- 
ber applications. Textile uses were re- 
duced 75 per cent and plywood allocations 
were cut 50 per cent. All civilian requests, 
except for a few essentials, were denied, 
whereas a few months ago non-essential 
items were granted full allocations. 

Reflecting the limited supply situation, 
the small-order exemption on urea and 
melamine molding powders has been re- 
duced from 2,000 to 100 pounds. 


A further cut in the production of 
magnesium in Government-owned plants 
was announced by the War Production 
3oard. The Dow Magnesium Company 
plant at Velasco, Texas, and the Electro 
Metallurgical Co., Spokane, will discon- 
tinue operations; production of the Dia- 
mond Magnesium Co., Painesville, Ohio, 
will be curtailed. 

This action is being taken, WPB said, 
because military needs for magnesium have 
continued to decrease and because the 
surplus stocks have almost doubled the 
established satety reserve. WPB started 
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reducing the output last March, and since 
that time seven Government-owned plants 
have closed. 


Heightened military emphasis on 
four categories of munitions: smokeless 
powder and TNT, super-high explosives, 
rockets, and heavy artillery, has had a 
far-reaching effect on chemicals neces- 
sary for fertilizers. 

Sulfuric acid, the supply of which has 
been continually tightening, has been 
placed under allocation since December 1. 
Deliveries to the fertilizer industry, as 
well as to most other users, is restricted 
to 75 per cent of October, 1944, deliveries. 
Indications are that adjustments will be 
made monthly, depending on what is on 
hand in various areas. Not enough tank 
cars are available to spread out the supply 
as evenly as might be desired. 

While WPB has expressed hope that 
additional capacity may relieve the de- 
mands by the first of the year, the War 
ood Administration has reduced its esti- 
mate of the amount of phosphate fertilizer 
which will be available for 1945 crops, 
explaining that less acid can be used for 
superphosphate production than was pre- 
viously estimated. 

Uncertainty regarding future supplies 
of ammonium nitrate and sulfate is re- 
flected in the demand for the latter chemi- 
cal. Stocks of ammonium sulfate at pro- 
ducing ovens are fairly large, but all of 
this material has been sold, and virtually 
all of the sulfate to be produced before 
July has been allocated and purchased. 
There is expected to be a heavy demand 
from fertilizer producers in January and 
February, particularly if they are unable 
to obtain ammonia solutions. 

The supply of nitrates will depend on 
the unpredictable explosives requirements. 
Large amounts of nitric acid are required 
for TNT and smokeless powder. In spite 
ot this, the WPB is planning to relax or 
even abandon controls on chemical nitro- 
gen the first of the year. The Board may 
be forced to change its plans, however, 
in view oi the swiftly changing events of 
the war. 


Increased quantities of butadiene 
available from petroleum gases will lessen 
the demands of the synthetic rubber pro- 
gram for alcohol, according to Govern- 
ment experts. A consumption ratio of one- 
third alcohol and two-thirds petroleum 
sources was predicted for the fourth quar- 
ter of the year by the Rubber Director; 
and although the ratio will actually be 
closer to fifty-fifty, the consumption of 
alcohol for rubber purposes will pro- 
gressively decline in 1945, 


The predicted ratio was upset by the 
diversion of petroleum butylene to aviation 
gasoline during July and August to meet 


the invasion demands. This is justifiable 
only in cases of extreme urgency, how- 
ever, since butadiene from alcohol costs 
five times as much as that from butylene. 
The transfer of sufficient facilities and 
materials from aviation fuel production 
to butadiene will be accomplished during 
1945, it is expected. 

Meanwhile, alcohol will be made almost 
wholly from grain after the first of the 
year, since the molasses supply is insuffi- 
cient except in the Gulf area. The change- 
over to grain will necessitate a larger 
labor force. This, coupled with the fact 
that production volume is less, will in- 
crease the production cost of industrial 
alcohol. 


Phthalic anhydride production is 
now almost three times the prewar quan- 
tity. Even this huge amount, 168 million 
pounds per year, is insufficient to meet 
military demands—and a bare 2 per cent 
is allocated to essential civilian uses; but 
whether or not the pent-up demand will 
be great enough after the war to con- 
sume the surplus and keep pace with pro- 
ducing facilities is a question that is caus- 
ing concern in the industry. 

WPB officials and industry 
spokesmen foresee a large enough demand 
to assure continued operation of the ex- 
isting facilities. They point to wartime 
developments in alkyd resins, insectifuges, 
plasticizers, dyestuffs and chemical inter- 
mediates which employ the material, and 
predict large demands after the war. 

Alkyd resins alone will use 70 to 90 
million pounds a year, they estimate, and 
that quantity is one and a half times the 
prewar production. 

The armed 
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services use 30 million 
pounds a year in insect repellents. Most 
producers expect some drop after the war, 
but predictions vary widely as to how 
great the drop will be. 

Many plasticizers not yet used com- 
mercially will absorb large quantities of 
phthalic anhydride, and polyvinyl resins 
alone are expected to require 
amounts of such plasticizers. 

Dyestuffs and chemical intermediates 
will require greater amounts of phthalic 
anhydride after the war, and the same 
holds true for foods and drugs and oil- 
emulsifying agents. 


large 


All of these uses will require increased 
amounts, it is true, but it may take some 
time before consumption can meet the 
tremendously increased production. 


Heavy chemicals—a large ton- 
nage of soda ash is going into the manu- 
facture of glass, sodium nitrate, and other 
chemicals: Exports of the material are 
slow, for it is difficult to find lots pack- 
aged properly. Domestic shipments are 
.~ packaged in three-ply bags, whereas ex- 
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Available In Quantity 


Kodak Chrome Alum is a uniform, crystalline product, 
completely soluble in water. It is held to rigid Kodak 
standards of chemical purity. Available in quantity for 
commercial use, it is recommended for the tanning, tex- 
tile, and ceramics industries, and photography. Eastman 
Kodak Company, Chemical Sales Division, Rochester, N. Y. 


KODAK Chrome Alum 


(Potassium Chromium Sulfate) 














For Reasonably Prompt Delivery | 


AMINOACETIC ACID OXYQUINOLIN BENZOATE 
aie tiie. | (Gtycocoww OXYQUINOLIN SULPHATE 
«oe and Plasticizing CHINIOFON (YATREN) POTASSIUM OXYQUINOLIN 
of Resins CHLORBUTANOL SULPHATE 
1\ODOXYQUINOLIN 8-HYDROXYQUINOLIN 

SULPHONIC ACID 8-HYDROXYQUINOLIN- 
ETHYL CYANOACETATE 


'S Ne ille’s latest hand-book 





on Resins and Plasticizing 
Oils, containing ¢ wealth of f 
formation that should prove 
convenient guide to the yr 
on of the right Neville 
problems. 


selecti 
product to meet your 


In its 64 pages are listed 


i i uses 
grades specifications and 
" 


{ each of the many Neville 
° 


i ite for 
Resins OF Plasticizers. Write 


\ 
your COPY today * 


THE NEVILLE COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH - PA. 


Chemicals for the Nation's War Program 


BENZOL * TOLUOL + XYLOL * TOLLAC * NEVSOL * CRUDE COAL-TAR SOLVENTS 
HI-FLASH SOLVENTS * COUMARONE.INDENE RESINS * PHENOTHIAZINE * TAR PAINTS 
RUBBER COMPOUNDING MATERIALS * WIRE ENAMEL THINNERS * DIBUTYL PHTHALATE 

RECLAIMING, PLASTICIZING, NEUTRAL, CREOSOTE, AND SHINGLE STAIN OILS 
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port requires a five-ply package to be used. 

A strike which tied up power facilities 
for alkali manufacture created a firmer 
Some dis- 
tributors who have export orders do not 


market for caustic recently. 


expect to be able to fill them until after 
the first of the year. 

Stocks of copper sulfate and nickel salts 
are accumulating, but the fqrmer is ex- 
INRRA re- 
quirements. The latter are not being al- 


pected to move overseas for 


located to platers lest they draw labor 
from more essential activities. Almost 
all permanganates are going into war ma- 
terials, and civilian supplies are scarce. 
The supply of chlorinated hydrocarbons 
is low, but the situation is expected to 


become easier in the early part of the 
year. 


Fine chemicals—Brazilian menthol 
continues to move slowly because of its 
high price. That obtained from Chinese 
or Japanese sources before the war sold 
at about $3.50 per pound, but current quo- 
tation on the South American product are 
around $14. The price has been tumbling 
for the past several weeks, and it is likely 
that the Brazilian floor price of $29 per 
kilo will have to be rescinded. 

Mercury and mercurials are suffering 
from labor shortages. Deliveries of the 
metal are far behind, and it is feared that 
cold weather will hamper production on 
the West Coast. It is expected that the 


prices of mercurials will rise when manu- 
facturers have used up their present sup- 
plies of the metal. 

While ample supplies of ethyl alcohol, 
iodides, bromides, and glycerine are re- 
ported, Rochelle salts, peroxides, benzal- 
dehyde, sodium perborate, lanolin, and 
acetylsalicyclic acid appear to be scarce. 

A two-year supply of quinine is assured 
by the recent discovery of cinchona trees 
in Colombia, Ecuador, and Peru. 


Coal tar chemicals—No easing of 
the supply has occurred recently among 
the basic coal tar hydrocarbons, Current 
plans to step up the production of mu- 
nitions, tires, and trucks point to no early 











Local Stocks 





ESTABLISHED 1880 


Wh. S. Gray & Co. 


342 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Murray Hill 2-3100 


SODIUM BENZOATE U.S.P. 


STANDARD AND POWDERED 


Manufactured by TENNESSEE PRODUCTS CORP. Plant at Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Cable: Graylime 


BENZALDEHYDE N.F. F.F.C. 


TECHNICAL 











BOUND BROOK 





© Full removable head containers. 
Where added strength and security are 
needed use our “Bolted Ring Seal" drum 
supplied in sizes from 10 to 70 gallons. 
Suitable for solids and semi-liquids. Consult 
us freely on your packaging problems. @ 


a complete line of light gauge containers 


EASTERN STEEL BARREL CORPORATION 





*« 











NEW JERSEY SES 





233 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 





EXTREMELY LOW POUR POINTS 

e e e | 
Teehnical White Oils |_ 
Viscosities Ranging 50 to 90 Seconds at 100° F. | 


PETROLEUM SULFONATES 
PETROLEUM WAXES 
PETROLATUMS 


OIL STATES PETROLEUM CO., Inc. 


Plant: Bayonne, N. J. 
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Borax Glass - 
Manganese Borate 


Sodium Meta Borate - 
Pacific 


51 Madison Avenue, New York 


Anhydrous Boric Acid 
Ammonium Borate 


Potassium Borate 


Coast Borax Co. 
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FOR PROTECTION AGAINST 
MOISTURE, OXIDATION 
AND ABRASION 


Fulton Waterproof Paper-lined Textile 
Bags are meeting the need for dependa- 
ble, durable containers under trying 
transportation conditions. In many in- 
stances these bags are replacing metal 
drums and other more expensive contain- 
ers with entire satisfaction. Easy to handle 
and to store, Fulton Waterproof Bags are 
the answer to many wartime packaging 
problems. For full information address 
our nearest plant. 


FULTON BAG & COTTON MILLS 


Manufacturers since 1870 
ee 


Atlanta St.Louis New York New Orleans _ 
Minneapolis Dallas Kansas City, Kan. 











PENACOL 


RESORCIN 


TECHNICAL U.S. P. 


CATECHOL 


C.P.CRYSTALS RESUBLIMED 
° 


Samples and prices on request 





PENNSYLVANIA COAL PRODUCTS 


COMPANY 


PETROLIA @ PENNSYLVANIA 
Cable: PENACOL Phone: Bruin, Pe., 2641 
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THE REFINERY OF CONTROLLED SPECIALIZATION 


S HERW O9O D 
REFINING COMPANY, INC. 
ENGLEWOOD, N. J. REFINERY, WARREN, PA. 





easement. The aviation gasoline and mu- 
nitions program will take up almost all 
benzene, toluene, and xylene production 
itt the foreseeable future. 

No ‘naphthalene allotments are being 
made for civilian moth-proofing require- 
ments. Almost all of it, of course, goes 
to phthalic anhydride production. 

Aniline and maleic anhydrides are tight, 
but other coal tar derivatives, such as 
benzoic and salicylic acid, creosote oil, 
and phenol, are fairly available. 


Pa int materia ds— -Aithough demand 
for lead pigments usually declines at this 
time of the year, it is reported to be hold- 
ing at a fairly high level. Some manu- 
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IN YOUR PRODUCTION 








ane 


102 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 
JAS. H. FURMAN CO., 


-CHICAGO AGENT: 


facturers are hardly able to keep abreast 
of orders. 

Production and shipments of channel 
blacks are increasing. Beaded blacks are 
no longer available, and uncompressed 
blacks, to which the demand has veered, 
have tightened. 

Preference ratings on hydrated iror. 
oxide have been cancelled. This action was 
hailed by civilian producers, who claimed 
that they were able to obtain very little 
under the old procedure. The amendment 
to the regulations governing titanium di- 
oxide pigments has mut made any marked 
difference to civilian users. 

Turpentine and linseed oil supplies are 
gradually tightening. Increased demands 
for the former will require dipping into 


IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS 


SHELLAC 


ORANGE - BLEACHED - DEWAXED .- A and R FREE 
OUR PRICES ARE ALWAYS COMPETITIVE 


ee SS a 


the Commodity Credit Corporation’s hold- 
ings. At present the movement is re- 
stricted by a shortage of tank cars. The 
market for oiticica oil is slow, pending a 
lower price when the new crop comes in 
from Brazil. Shellac supplies will be 
eased by a forthcoming shipment of about 
1,000 bags of Bysacki seedlac from Cal- 
cuftta. 

Political relations with Argentina are 
holding up the casein market. Large users 
who have been awaiting increased exports 
from that country have allowed their 
stocks to become low, and their demands 
will support the market. The Government 
has reserved 1,000 tons shipping space in 
December as against 500 in November. 





SCHWAB BROTHERS CORP. 


ae be & 


310 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 








Chemical 
Sales in Canada 


We solicit the Canadian Sales 
Representation of first class American 


manufacturers of 





Industrial and fine chemicals, 
pharmaceuticals, etc. 


Write to 


H. F. POLLOCK & CO., LIMITED 


1117 St. Catherine St. W., 
Montreal, Canada 


























KEEP °EM FLOWING 


We refer to the vapors being removed from thou- 
sands of Condensers and Processing Vessels by Croll- 
Production Equip- 
ment for this apparatus is being pushed to keep up 
with what seems to be an ever-increasing demand. 
Now, even more than ever, we are eager to help the 
operators of the many thousands of Croll-Reynolds 
Evactors get the maximum performance from exist- 
ing equipment. New units are still being furnished 
with surprising promptness where suitable priorities 


Reynolds Steam Jet Evactors. 


are available. 


CROLL-REYNOLDS CO. 


New York, N. Y. 


17 John Street 
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Recommended fo 
ficial leather, lami 
many additiona 


Isopropyl! Alcohol is © 
tails for obtaining allocation 
Alcohol will be gladly furnished. 


26 BROADWAY - 


“THE ORIGINAL SYNTH 


arti- 


r lacquers, resins, 
and 


nating varnishes, 
1 industrial solvent 


applications. 


n allocation. De- 
ns of Isopropy! 


STANDARD ALCOHOL CO. 


NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 
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PINENE 
| PINE OILS 
ROS BY DIPENTENE 
B WOOD RESIN 


THE MARK OF QUALITY FF WOOD ROSIN 
ALPHA TERPINEOL 
TERPENE SOLVENTS 


PALE WOOD ROSINS 
(All grades from I to X) 


LIMED WOOD ROSINS 
RESINOUS CORE BINDER 
STEAM-DISTILLED WOOD TURPENTINE 














CROSBY NAVAL STORES, INC. 


PICAYUNE, MISSISSIPPI 














The Mark of Quality 
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COPPER 
CARBONATE 


COPPER 
SULPHATE 


FERRIC 
SULPHATE 
















MURIATE OF POTASH 
62/63% K20 ALSO 50% K20 


MANURE SALTS 
22% K20 MINIMUM 











Write for Free Literature 


TENNESSEE CORPORATION 


Atlanta, Georgia Lockland, Ohio 







UNITED STATES POTASH COMPANY 


incorporated 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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LEGAL ADVENTURES OF A CHEMIST 








Wherein Chemist Smith, mythical chemist-manager of a small chemical manufacturing concern, 
records for any who may be interested an account of his many and varied adventures with the law 


26. The Case of the 
“Conditional Sale” 

“You can have that dry chemical bagger 
for $300—6, 12 and 18 months,” the sales- 
man offered. 

“T’ll take it,” Chemist Smith agreed. 

“Of course there'll be the usual ‘con- 
ditional sale’ agreement that we take 
on all time sales, providing that the title 
to the bagger remains in us until full 
payment,” the salesman suggested. 

“No objection to that,” Smith concurred, 
and signed on the dotted line. 

Two months later part of Smith’s shop 
(including the bagger in question) went 
up in smoke through no fault or negli- 
gence of his, and when the first payment 
came due the seller demanded the amount 
thereof. 

“That bagger was yours till paid for, 
then it was to be mine—now you've got 
no bagger to deliver, so I’m clear of my 
contract,” Smith contended. 

“No—you’re bound by the contract, re- 





Sodium Nitrate 
Sodium Nitrite 
Borax 

Boric Acid 
Potassium Chloride 
Caustic Soda 

Soda Ash 


Manufacturers and Distributors of Industrial Chemicals Since 1836 


me to} fe), Mie.) ler. \a ee) :1 te) 7 Wile), 


114 Liberty Street, New York 6, N. Y. 





—FREEPORT— 


Ample stocks of 99.5% pure crude sulphur—tree 
from arsenic, selenium and tellurium—plus up-to- 
date production and shipping facilities at our mines 
at Port Sulphur, Louisiana, and Freeport, Texas, 
assure our customers the utmost in steady, de- 


pendable service. 
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gardless of the fire,” the seller retorted, 
and won out. 

“We are of the opinion that the true 
rule is that the loss must fall on the pur- 
chaser. The retention of title in the seller 
was a mere security for the payment of 
the price; and if the rule was otherwise, 
the buyer would have no incentive to 
take care of the property,” says the Kan- 
sas Supreme Court in Marion vs. 
Buchanan, which may be found in 12 


A.C. 707. 


27. The Case of the 
Warehouse Insurance 


“Fire is a good servant, but a hard mas- 
ter,” according to an old proverb which 
Chemist Smith proved in the case of a 
warehouse that he had insured against 
fire, and the policy expired at noon on 
a certain day. At half past eleven in the 
forenoon of that day a fire broke out in 
the basement, at twelve o’clock it was 


burning merrily, and by one o'clock the 
building was totally consumed. Then the 
Insurance Company refused to pay, claim- 
ing that the policy expired at noon, and 
the loss occurred afterwards. 

Could Chemist Smith collect the in- 
surance by going to court? 

This point came before the Kentucky 
Court of Appeals, and the Court decided 
that the Insurance Company was bound 
to pay. 

“If the fire breaks out in the insured 
building before the policy expired,” said 
the Court, “and continued to burn there- 
after till it was totally destroyed the loss 
is one occurring within the insured 
period,” said the Court. 

Another interesting situation would 
have arisen if the fire had broken out in 
an adjoining building at 11.30 A.M., by 
12 the fire was beyond control, at 1 P.M. 
it reached Smith’s warehouse, and the 
policy thereon expired at 12 noon. 

In this case Chemist Smith stands the 
loss. 

“The risk assumed by the Insurance 
Company was that of loss or damage by 
fire during the term written in the policy,” 
says a state court in a case on this point. 
“Tt did not insure against damage to the 
property without loss during the term of 
the policy.” 

See the case of Rochester Ins. Co. vs. 
Peaslee, reported in 9 A.C. 328. 





Molawsiam deal 


Sodium Perborate 

Curosalt (for curing meat) 
Welding Fluxes 
Flameproofing Compounds 
Special Products Used in 
Refining and Casting of 
Magnesiumand Aluminum 


Freeport Sulphur Company, 
122 East 42nd Street, New fYork 
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Produces of 


SULPHUR 


Large stocks carried at all 
times, permitting prompt 
shipments . . . Uniformly 


better . . . Free of arsenic, 
selenium and tellurium. 


Exas Gur 





purity of 9912% or 





ULPHUR (0. 


75 E.45" Street New York 17,NY. Inc. 
Mine: Newgulf, Texas 
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To All Our Friends 


We extend cordial wishes for 


A MERRY CHRISTMAS 


and a 



















Prosperous New Year 
with early Victory and Lasting Peace 
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Innis, Speiden & Co. 


Chemicals - Gums - Waxes 


117 Liberty St., New York 6 


BOSTON « CHICAGO * CINCINNATI * CLEVELAND * GLOVERSVILLE * PHILADELPHIA 

















SILICO FLUORIDES| |...P UMS. 


QUINCE SEED NUTGALLS 


SODIUM D.S. DALLAL & CO. 
261 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16 
IMPORT Direct Importers EXPORT 


ZINC TELEPHONE MURRAY HILL 3-0452— 3-0453 


M A G N ES U M y Anhydrous Calcium Chloride ; 


Sulphosalicylic Acid 
Aluminon 
A M M 0 N i M Albumin Standards, Kingsbury- 
Clark Method 


Protinol Label Paste for tin and 


HENRY SUNDHEIMER, INC. plastics 


Established 1908 Preparation of ;private formulas 
103 Park Ave. New York 17, N. Y. THE FALES CHEMICAL COMPANY, Inc. 


Manufacturing Chemists 
CORNWALL LANDING, N. Y. 
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THE PROOF IS IN 
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{MILBURN COMPANY * 








Many pairs of hands on a keyboard 
may look alike . . . but the “know how” 
is apparent only in the performance. So 
it is with products purporting to protect 


against industrial dermatitis. 


The outstanding performance of PLY 
creams and liquids has been written into 
the records of the nation’s leading indus- 
tries for more than a decade. Each PLY 
formula has been created to do a single 
job—and do it well. Millions of healthy 


hands have proved PLY performance! 
s 


Write for copy of: 


THE ANSWER TO INDUSTRIAL DERMATITIS 


No cost or obligation 


THE MILBURN COMPANY 


3246 E. WOODBRIDGE e DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 


Pioneers of Skin Protection in Industry 

















CURRENT PRICES 








Chemical prices quoted are of American manufacturers for 
spot New York, immediate shipment, unless otherwise specified. 
Products sold f.o.b. works are specified as such. 


icals are so designated. 


Oils are quoted spot New York, ex-dock. Quotations f.o.b. 
mills, or for spot goods at the Pacific Coast are so designated. 
Raw materials are quoted New York, f.o.b., or ex-dock. 


Materials sold f.o.b. works or delivered are so designated. 


The current range is not “bid and asked,” but are prices from 
different sellers, based on varying grades or quantities or both. 


Import chem- 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 











“g , 242 
Nov., “42, $0.922 Nov., ’43, $0.900 Nov., ’44, $0.880 
Current 1944 1943 
Market Low High Low High 
somieee > aos. .wks, a a 14 11 14 11 14 
cetic Anhydri area 11% = = .13 11 ae ell 13 
Acetone, tks, delv ........ b > ” -07 d ne 
ACIDS 
Acetic, 28%, bbls ....100 Ibs. 3.38 3.63 3.38 3.63 3.38 3.63 
glacial, — een = _ 9.15 9.40 9.15 9.40 9.15 9.40 
CE, WEBS. 6565608 me, 6.93: 7.25: “698 “TSS ie SS 
Acstylanlieyite, since USP 
ive vabiewes s Saas . 40 .54 40 54 40 54 
Benzoic, tech, bbls. ...... -43 47 39 -47 3 47 
USP, bbls, 4 ,000 Ibs. up _ rs .54 54 54 
Boric, tech, bbls, el,....tona ... 109.00 109.00 109.00 
Chlorosulfonic, drs, wks. -lb. .03 04% .0 041% .03 04% 
Citric, crys, gran, bbls, ib. b 20 21 20 so 20 24 
Cresylic 50%, 210- 215° HB, 

7 drs, yoo . equal eal. at 3 81 83 81 83 
ormic Om. CDYS .ccsce » 10% 115 10% .11% .10% .11 
Hydrofluorie, 30% rubber, 2 2 ” 

si. ae bo ee eswieastets Ib. .08 .09 .08 .09 .08 09 

5 22%, ligt, bbls wks Ib. .039 .0415 .039 .0415 .039 .0415 
44%, light, bbls wks ...lb. .073 .0755 .073 .0755 .073 .0755 
Maleic, Anhydride, Ges; 3. “25 .26 25 26 25 -26 
Muriatic, 18° cbys .. 100 Ib. 1.50 1.75 1.50 1.75 1.50 2.45 
20° cbys, c-l, wks ..100lb. ... 1.75 ee 1.75 bas 1.75 
22° cbys, c-l, wks ..100lb. ... 2.25 a ae 
Nitric,36°, cbys, wks 100 Ibs.c 5.00 sa0 6 COS 60 hae. See «Sas 
38°, c-l, cbys, wks 100lbs.c¢ ... 5.50 wae 5.50 ce 
40°, c- ey cbys, wks 100lbs.c_ ... 6.00 eae 6.00 auc 6.00 
6 nor Ms el, cbys, wks 100 lbs.c  ... ” 6.50 ein. Ce c- Ce 
xalic, “= Pee 11% .12% 11% #.12% ««2121 12 
— 100 Ib. cbys, g ‘“ ” 
OE TP Py PEE Ease. Ig 10% .13 10% .13 
Salicylic, tech, bbls ....... Ib, .26 42 26 .42 26 44 
Sulfuric, 60° eo aa wks — oes 83,00 13.00 13.00 
66", SUR; WEB coscccccd oss 46.50 16.50 16.50 
Fuming’ (Otnai) 20% + og 
ee tere ton 19.50 19.59 19.50 
Sirtnsie, Ur, UU. ssccee Ib. 70% 70% -70% 
Alcohol, Amyl (from ro) 
tks, DO: pcnsnncecasie b. 131 131 ‘ 141 
Butyl, normal, syn, tks. .Ib. 10% 10% .10%K 114% 
a agian CD 14, c-l 
jap ia aie ene gal. d 57 57 5444 
pete ef SD, No.1, yom d .50 .50 50 
Ethyl, 190 proof tks.. gal. 17.60 17.60 11.90 
Isobutyl, ig ae ee -086 -086 -086 
at ref’ d, 91%, 
a eee .39 66% .39 66% .39 66% 
Preaat, nor, drs, wks gal. .67 -76 -67 -76 .67 -70 
Aium, ammonia, lump, Seng 
WEE: 64406 eee een eee Sa 4.25 ecehs 4.25 oe 4.25 
Aluminum, 98-99% . "100 Ib; 15.00 16.00 15.00 16.00 15.00 16.00 
Chloride anhyd bbls wks Ib. .09 Be .08 oka .08 12 
Hydrate, light .........JbR .14% .15 14% .15 014% = 15 
Sulfate, com’l. bgs, wks, 
Gl .kssikeavemene oes. ES OES OTS 88SS 1S. 125 
Sulfate, iron-free, bgs. wks 
er ee Olb. 1.85 2.10 1.85 2.50 1.75 2.50 
Ammonia anhyd, cyl ...... ee es 14%... 14% -16 
Ammonium arbonate, 
lunips, G08. ..iscacaes Ib. .08% .09% .08% .09% .08% .09% 
Chloride, whi ‘bbls .wks,100 Ib. 4.45 5.15 4.45 5.15 4.45 ‘ 
Nitrate, tech. bags, wks..Ib. .0435 .0850 .0435 .0850 .0435 .0850 
Oxalate pure, grn. bbls..Ib. 27 . 37 33 «27 33 
Perchlorate, kgs ....... ae -65 -55 65 ae -65 
Phosphate, dibasic tech, 

D scedie so eeaites oe . 07% hl .07% o% 07% .08% 
Stearate, anhyd, dms ...lIb. 34 
Sulfate, dms, bulk.....tom 28.20 29. 2 28.20 29. 20 28.20 30.00 

Amy! Acetate (from peatene) 

el, dra; delv wccccocs ms. ese tS ae ae 18% 
Aniline Gee «co cesaeon Ib. 11% .12% 11% .12% «111% 112% 
Anthraquinone, sub, bbls. . nae 70 ses -70 eee -70 
Antimony Oxide, bes yer ib, as 15% .15 15% .15 15% 
Arsenic, whi, kgs—powd..Ib, .04 04% .04 04% .04 04% 





USP $25 heigge Prices are f.o.b. N. Y., Chicago, Louis, deliveries 
“4c higher than } NYC prices; y Price given is per gal; c Yellow grades 
25¢ per 100 Ibs less in each case; d Prices given are Eastern schedule, 
a Powdered boric acid $5 a ton higher; b Powdered citric acid is %4c 


higher. 


Chemical Industries 











Curren 





— 


Barium Carb 


wks bgs. .. 
Chloride, 
zone 1 


Barytes, float 


Bauxite, bulk 
Benzaldehyde 
Benzene (Be 
8900 gal 
Benzyl Chlor 
- 9 Naphth 
conih met 
Blane Vixe, 
bbls, wks 
Bleaching Po 
Borax, tech, 
Bordeaux M 
Bromine, ¢a: 
Butyl, acetal 
Cadmium M¢ 
Calcium, Ac 
Carbide, 4 
Carbonate 
Chloride, 
Solid, 73- 
Gluconate, 
Phosphate, 
Camphor, U 
bbls .... 
Carbon Bisu! 
Dioxide, ¢ 
Tetrachlor 
52% Bg 
Casein, Acic 
or more 
Chlorine, cy 
tract 
cyls, c-l 
Liq, tk, w! 
Chloroform, 
Coal tar, bt 
Cobalt Acet 
Oxide, bl 
Copper, met 
Carbonate 
Sulfate, | 


' Copperas, b 


Cresol, US 
Cyanamid, 
Dibutylamir 
Dibutylphth 
Diethylanili 
Diethyleneg 
Dimethylan 
Dimethyl p 
Dinitrobenz 
Dinitrochlo 
Uinitropher 
Dinitrotolu 
Dipheny], t 
Diphenylam 
Diphenylgu 
Ethyl Acet 
Chloride, 
Ethylene I 
E. Ro 
Glycol, d 
Fluorspar, 
bulk, cl- 
Formaldeh: 
kgs, wks 
Furfural te 
Fusel Oil, 
Glauher’s 
bbls. wk 
Glycerin ¢ 
Crude § 
to ref 


GUMS 


Gum Arat 
Benzoin S 
Copal, Cor 
Copal, Ea: 
Macass:z 
Copal Ma 
Copal Por 
Ester .. 
Karaya, b 


ABBRI 
carboys, « 
powdered, 
y Price g 


Decem 

















Current Prices 














¥ Price given is per gal. 


December, 1944 


powdered, powd; refinea, ref’d; 


tanks, tks; works, f.o.b., wks. 


Current 1944 1943 
Market Low High Low High 
Barium Carbonate precip, 

Rs ae ton 60.00 75.00 55.00 75.00 55.00 65.00 

= tech, cyst, = 

eee ee ee m 73.00 78.00 73.00 90.00 77.00 90.00 
Barytes,, floated, bbls. ... ‘ton oss 56.00 sa. See cee 3aOe 
Bauxite, bulk mines...... ton 7.00 10.00 7.00 10.00 7.00 10.00 
Benzaldehyde,tech,cbys,dms lb. = .45 “ae 45 a .45 55 
Benzene (Benzol), 90%, Ind. 

8900 gal tks, ft all’d gal. a oe oe «iS dee As 
Benzyl Chloride, cbys ....Ib.  .22 .24 43 28 22 25 
oot 3 Naphthal tech, bbls, * 

Prrre cori cee eee on © .23 24 -23 .24 .23 .24 
bconil metal, ton lon. aie 1.25 ste 1.25 eee 1.25 
Blane lixe, 66 4% Pulp, 

Wee, CER ccs scvesccc nh 40.00 46.50 40.00 46.50 40.90 46.50 
Bleaching Powder, ne i001 i. 2.50 3.640 250 360° 250 Te 
Borax, tech, c-l, -toni ... 45.00 ..» 45.00 see S580 
Bordeaux Shiarors, 2 came. “tae BS eee 11% = «11 11% 
BrOMUNe,  CROOT ccc ances ee .30 e25 .30 45 .30 
Butyl, acetate, norm drs, Ib. .1895 .1945 .1755 .1945 .1575 .1840 
Cadmium Metal .......... -90 95 -90 95 -90 95 
Calcium, Acetate, bgs. 100Ib. 3.00 4.00 3.00 4.00 3.00 4.00 

Carbide, dys ...... --.ton 50.00 95.00 50.00 95.00 50.00 .95.00 

Carbonate, c-l bgs,..... ton 18.00 25.00 18.00 25.00 18.00 22.00 

Chloride, flake, bgs c-1 ton 18.50 35.00 18.50 35.00 18.50 35.00 

Solid, 73-75% drs, c-l, ton 18.00 31.50 18.00 31.50 18.00 31.50 

Gluconate, U.S.P., drs. Ib. .57 .58 By 4 .58 «57 .58 

Phosphate, tri, bbls, oe ae .0635 .0635 .0785 .0635 .0785 
a U.S. P., gran, powd, 

OS nals datciss sien ares s 69 one 68% .71 68% .70% 
Carbon Bisulfide, 55-gal drs lb. .05 05% .05 053% .05 — 

Dioxide, cvl . Paree -06 .08 -06 .08 -06 

Tetrachloride, Zone 1, 

52% gal. drms ...... ota .80 73 .80 a .80 
Casein, Acid Precip, bgs, 100 

ME OE an ceeRotie te sce Ib. .24 .24 .24 
Chlorine, cyls, Icl, wks, con- 

We cs 5 coe ne eee — .07% AG oe 07% 

cyls, c-l, contract ye .05% . . oe "0554 

Lig, tk, wks, contract 100 ib. odie oo eee ma coat eae 
Chloroform, tech, a Ib. 20 .23 .20 aa .20 .23 
Coal tar, bbls, crude ....bbl. 8.25 8.75 8.25 8.75 8.25 8.75 
Cobalt Acetate, bbl ... Stee 83% i cae 83% 

Oxide, black kgs ...... Ib. i 1.84 2 ine ee 
Copper, metal......... 100 Ib. 12.00 12.50 12.00 12. i. 12.00 12.50 

Carbonate, 52-54%, bbls. Ib. .19% .20% .19% .20% .19% .20% 

Sulfate, bes, wks crypt. 

pale eo eacan eee 1 ih. S$:06 5.50 S06 ..5.50 ‘$.00...5.50 
Copperas, bulk, c-l, wks ..ton ... 14.00 : 14.00 ee 

™ Cresol, USF, 4r6 ......% Ib. 10% .11% .10% .11% 103% .113% 
] Cyanamid, bes ..........ton 1.52% 1.62% 1.52% 1.62% 1.52% 1.62% 
Dibutylamine, c-l, drs, wks Ib. ... -61 ome 61 rot -61 

Dibutylphthalate, drs ..... Ib. .2025 .2120 .1780 .2500 .2060 .2300 
Diethylaniline, Ib drs ..... ms +e 40 ard .40 ben .40 
Diethyleneglycol,drs,icl.wks Ib. .14% .15% .14 15% .14 15% 
Dimethylaniline, dms.cl.,Icl Ib. .23 24 23 .24 .23 .24 
Dimethyl phthalate, drs ..Ib. .1875 .1925 .1875 .1925 .1875 .2050 
Dinitrobenzene, bbls ...... ae 18 6 18 oes 18 
Dinitrochlorobenzene, dms lb. ... 14 14 , .14 
Vinitrophenol, bbls ....... Ib. a 22 22 F .22 
Dinitrotoluene, dms ...... Ib. 23 18 siake 18 aan 18 
Diphenyl], bbls Icl. wks ....Ib. = .16 .20 16 .20 15 -20 
Diphenylamine bbls ..... os ea 25 25 Pt By 
Diphenylguanidine, drs ... es Pe oe 35 35 .37 
Ethyl ——- tks, frt all’d ib 1070 .1175 .1070 .1175 .107  .110 

Chloride, drs ....... seelde 088 .20 18 -20 18 20 
Ethylene Dichloride, Icl. wks, 

E. Rockies, dms ..... Ib. 0891 . -0891 .0842 

Glycol, dms, cl. ...ccees Ib. .10 10 10 
Fluorspar, No. 1, grd. ee — 

bulk, cl-mines ......... 37.00 37.00 37.60 
Formaldehyde, c-l, bbls, ‘ 

MEINE <b kai s.0 5 d:a.clepne 0520 .0750 .0520 .0570 .0550 .0575 
Furfural tech, dms, c-l,wks Ib. Ne we Pagal «ra ne 12% 
Fusel Oil, refd, dms, dlvd Ib, .18% .19% .18% .19% .18% .19% 
Glauher’s Salt, Cryst,c.1..bgs, 

Bets. WE ds. 2c 100 Ib. 1.05 3,23 1.05 1.25 1.05 3:25 
Glycerin dynamite, dms, c-l, 

Pooh s 60.0 Mae ees ee oer Ib. 14% 14% 18% 

Crude Saponification, ~_ 

to refiners tks .......Ib. 11% 11% 12% 
GUMS 
Gum Arabic, amber sorts begs 

REN Dg iy et ee Se mw 11% 35 11% 4.14 13% 17% 
Benzoin Sumatra, CS ....]b. 52 1.00 ja te BT 1,00 
MODE COMED - scekaesosue Ib. ‘ 553% Pin RS 55% 
Copal, East India, chips ..Ib. «32 .12 if saa 

Macassar dust ......00. Ib. .073%% 07% 07% .11% 
Copal Manila, 13% 15% .13% .15% .13% .15% 
Copal Pontianak, bold ¢-l Ib. ... py ta iSND <cke 23% 
7 rae ee rere Mi 1.79 22 0914 .12 0914 .12 
Karaya, bbls, bxs, dms, ...1b.  .15 46 15 46 14 .40 

ABBREVIATIONS—Anhydrous, anhyd; bags, bgs; barrels, bbls; 
tarboys, cbys; carlots, c-l; less-than-carlots, Icl; drums, drs; kegs, kgs: 





ORIGINAL 
PRODUCERS OF 


MAGNESIUM 
SALTS 


FROM 


SEA WATER 



































































































7# dependable source of, supeply gor 
MAGNESIUM CARBONATES 
HYDROXIDES + OXIDES 


U.S. P. technical and special grades 


Main Office, Plant and Laboratories 
SOUTH SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 





Distributors 


WHITTAKER, CLARK & DANIELS, INC. 
NEW YORK: 260 West Broadway 
CHICAGO: Harry Holland & Son, Inc. 
CLEVELAND: Palmer -Schuster Company 


G. 5. ROBINS & COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS: 126 Chouteau Avenue 
> a ae ¢ 





QUALITY CATALYST 
FROM A 
DEPENDABLE SOURCE 

OF SUPPLY 
ALUMINUM CHLORIDE 


Purity 98-99% 
0.10% 


BY Givaudan 


Givaudan-Virginia manufactures 


A1C1;, 


lron as Fe 


an anhydrous, high-grade alumi- 
num chloride of low iron content 
especially suitable for Friedel- 
Crafts reactions, providing a cata- 
lytic agent that does not contain 
titanium tetrachloride, silica or 
silicon chloride. Available in 
75-Ib., 300-Ib., 600-Ib. contain- 
ers. We shall be pleased to have 


the opportunity of serving you. 
* 
BUY WISELY... BUY GIVAUDAN 


GIVAUDAN-VIRGINIA, INC. 


' 330_.WEST 42nd STREET 


NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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Current Prices 


Gums 


Salt Cake 





1944 1943 
Low High Low High 





Kauri, N Y 
Superior Pale XXX... .lb. 
RC ean item 
Sandarac, "SERS eat Ib. 
Tragacanth, No. 1, cases Ib. 
OLD <ecdgsecsiwe sola 
Voces BGS ice Soccs ey 


coe 653% «-. 65% 
ix 2 2 


sate 99% 1.40 nom. 
4.00 5.25 4.00 5.25 
1.30 “3.50: 1.46 1.20 
-06 07% .06 07% 





Hydrogen Peroxide, cbys . .1b. 
Iodine, Resublimed, jars. .lb. 
Lead Acetate cryst, bbls.. . Ib. 
Arsenate, St. bg, Icl 5 a 
Nitrate, OE cnc ca seed Ib. 
Red, dry, 95%PbsOx, Icl lb. 
97% PbsO« bbls delv. .lb. 
fo PbsOz, bbls delv.. ~ 

W tte, EP Reyars 
Basic sulfate, bbis, Icl ib 
Lime, Chem., wks, bulk. .ton 
Hydrated, ‘f.0.b. wks ..ton 
Litharge, coml, delv, bbls 1b. 
Lithopone, ordi. me eee Ib. 
Magnesium Carb, tech, wks lb. 

Chloride flake, bbls, wks 
OF veisiaunes evceeectOR 
Oe i Chloride, Anhyd. 
bbls 


panne Caucasian bes, lel 
ecccectOn 
Methanol, pure, ‘nat, drs gal } 
ty COO Ss citeen gal. m 
Methyl Acetate, tech tks..Ib. 
.P. 97-99%, tks, delv Ib. 
Chloride, ONE nemsawetg ale 
— Ee) tks, frt all’d lb. 
Naphtha, Solvent, tks . ssn 
-pagenoepe crude, 74°, wks 
Nickel Salt, _ NY.....1b. 
Nitre Cake, b 
Nitrobenzene, .s wks ...lb. 
Orthonisidine, bbls .......1b. 
Orthochlorophenol, drs ...lb. 
Orthodichlorobenzene, drms lb. 
Orthonitrochlorobenzene, wks 


RAE yy PE «lb. 
Orthonitrotoluene, wks, dms lb. 
Para aldehyde, 98%, wks ~ 
Chlorophenol, drs ...... ib 
Dichlorobenzene, wks ..lb. 
Formaldehyde, drs, wks.lb. 
Nitroaniline, wks, kgs. .lb. 
Nitrochlorobenzene, wks Ib. 
Toluenesulfonamide, bbls Ib. 
Toluidine, bls, wks ....Ib. 
Penicillin, hospitals, insti- 
tutions, ampules per 
100,000 units ....cccece 
For gov. purchases, 
ampules per 100,000 
UMHS cvcceccescceesce 
Pentaerythritol, tech. cl. Ib. 


PETROLEUM SOLVENTS 


Lacquer diluents, tks, 


Current 
Market 
ata 65% 
ie 22 
oa 9914 
4.50 5.00 
2.75 3.00 
.06 .07% 
154% .18% 
.00 
oe . 3 
11% .12 
le 12% 
093% .10% 
09% .11 
09% .10% 
08% “08% 
07% .08 
6.25 13.00 
8.50 16.00 
.08 .09 
04% .04 
06% .09% 
me 
15 18 
ome | eae 
.63 -76 
ou 38 
.06 -07 
09% .10% 
32 40 
n .08 
Se vat 
mae .0275 
m 13% 
--. 16.00 
.08 .09 
bint -70 
.25 27 
.07 .08 
&5 18 
7 .09 
ae «ia 
Ae 32 
11 15 
By 4 | 22 
43 45 
tex Si 
: .70 
: 48 
2.40 2.60 
ame 1.50 
29 33 


AND DILUENTS 


15% ater 15% .18% 
2.1 2.00 2.1 


2.00 - 0 
ee ° 2 ese 12% 
11% = 212 11 12 
eee 12% ... 12% 
-09 11 -09 11 


07% 108” 107% 08 
6.25 13.00 6.25 13.00 
8.50 16.00 850 16.00 
08 09% .08 09% 
104% 10434 104% 04% 
"065% 093% 106% ‘09% 


eee 32.00 eee 32.00 


35 18 -14 nom. 
74.75 hee Vases 
-63 -76 -63 76 
Bh 40% .34% .40% 
.06 -07 -06 .07 
09% .10% 109% 10% 
32 -40 Pe -40 
° .08 . 08 
° 27 ode 27 
MOaTe ‘28% 0275 
13 13% «413 13% 
cee 3600 ese 16.00 
0 .09 .08 09 
és -70 poe 70 
Bi. oaa 32 
07 .08 07 08 


ac. gee ee. ee 
a ae roe 


A 15 

70 70 

48 48 
2.40 4.50 
1.90 


2 a -se 








Past COagO i iica<s0 84 gal 114% SEES see 11 
Naphtha, V.M.P., East 
oh, WER <cvaasexd gal. 5 Py ae <i 
Rubber Solvents, stand- 
ard, East, tks, wks ..gal. ai ant ears Fe 
Stoddard Solvents, East, 
ee ree gal. 10 10 ve 09% 
Phenol, U.S.P., drs. Ib .10% .11% .10% .11% .10% .13% 
Phthalic Anhydride, cl ‘and Icl, 
WN no his eG Sina awstacae -  <ad .14 Pe 14 <a 15% 
Potash, yc wks, sol lb. i 06% a 06% .06% .06% 
flake, i , PPT ee Ib. 07% 07% .07 .07%4 
liquid, tks ........005 eee ee 10275 
0 Ee Ee re 03% .03 03% .03 03% 
Potassium Bichromate 
ROR LEE CE eae Ib. .09% .10 09% .10 09% .10 
Carbonate, hydrated 83-85% 
ot eee e er re Ib, .05% .053% .05% .05% .05% .05¢M 
Chlorate crys, bgs, wks Ib.. .11 as Pe | 13 Be | «a0 
Chloride, crys, tech, bgs, 

DR eaeuw nde wa ‘see lb. = .08 nom. .08 nom. .08 nom. 
Cyanide, drs, wks ...... oe, Fa Z at 5 Rett os 
Todide, bots., or cans...lb. 1.44 1.48 1.44 1.48 1.44 1.48 
Muriate, dom, 60-62-63% 

20 bulk — 53% 53% .53% .56 
Permanganate, USP 

rs mm 20%. .31 20% «21 .20% =~«.21 
Sulfate, 90%, basis, bes tot. «ce 36S cow  o0uae ie ene 
Propane, group 3, tks....gal. ... SHG ou 03% ... 03% 
Pyridine, ref., drms ...... Ib. .45% .46 45% .46 45% .46 
R Salt, 250 Ib bbls, wks Ib... 65 ae 65 cee 65 
Resorcinol, tech. ,drms, wks lb .68 R 6 -68 Py | .68 Pe | 
Rochelle Salt, cryst ...... Ib. .43%__.47 43% .47 43% _.47 
Salt Cake, dom. blk wks .ton ... 5.00 ose. Sonee « 15.00 





1 Producers of natural methanol divided into two groups and prices 
m Country is divided in 4 zones, prices 


vary for these two divisions; 
varying by zone. 
“ Spot price is “%e higher 


Chemical Industries 





Curr 


Saltpetre 
>hellac, | 
dilver N 
Soda As! 
cl, 
58% |i 
Causti 
drm: 


Bislht 
35° 
Chlora 


Cyani 
Fiuori 


Nitrat 


Soli 
Potat 
Rice, 
Sweet 

Sultur, 
flour, 
kgs 
Roll, 
Sultur 
tks, v 
fale, cr 
Ret 
fin, cr. 
Meta) 
loluol, 
tks, f 
Cributy 
irt a 
Trichlo: 
lricres} 
iniethy 
lriphen 
Urea, 5 
Wax, E 
Bees, 
Cand 
Carn; 
bgs 
Xylol, 
wks 
Zinc Cl 
Oxid 
Sulfa 


Babassi 
Castor, 
China | 
Coconu 
Cod Ne 
Corn, « 
Linseec 
Menha 

Ligh 
Oiticic: 
Oleo, I 
Palm, | 
Peanut 
Perilla 
Rapese 

bulk 
Red, d 
Soy B« 
Tallow 
Turkey 





r Be 
Philad 


Dece 
































































































Current Prices Oi a law FAST HEATING 
a ee ag “UNIFORM TEMPERATURE 
HANDY 











Saltpetre, grn, we ---100 Ib, 8.20 8.60 820 8.00 8.20 8.60 
>heliac, Bone dry, bbls ..lb.r .42% .40 42% .40 424% .40 
dilver Nitrate, 100 oz, bots 















































Riceicest sane SS: xy. ee ee 32% PORTABLE 
Soda “Ash, $8% dense, bgs, . 
c-l, nS ae ) ae 1.15 ve 1.15 noe 1.15 
58% light, bee ie ee-lUU Ib, 1.05 1.13 1.05 1.13 wee 1.13 
Caustic, 76% fi 
GIMM, CE cv cececece 100 TR... CFO sel aeee ies Tae 
522"6 dzaacs i ee 2.30 oa 2.30 wee 2.50 © The heating element le tha Keaken 
eee ee .., SM sco )) SOB sau) HO furnace operates with unusual speed. 
Sodium Acetate, anhyd. A working temperature of 1500° F. 
WIM a sical dvewecescus Ib, .U8% .10 -05 10 .05 -06 is attained in only 30 minutes and 
Bensoate, OSE ‘dims Teton to sae -40 02 -40 oY} intermittent peak loads of 1850° F. 
icarb, tec gs., C are within th i 2 i 
CER erences 100 Ib. 1.55 1.90 1.55 2.05 Rae ees rugged ang ie thie A ine 
Bichromate,cks,wks l.c.l. ib, .u74%4 07H 7%. WIM one 07% point ‘owlech id . ps 
Bisltite powd, bbls, wks Provides temperature 
4 Lemig oat weet tate ” 100 lb. 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.60 3.00 3.60 control in four ranges and adjustable rheostat bands allow close 
35° bbis. wiles ey ee 100 Ib. 1.40 1.05 1.40 1.09 1.40 1.05 heat selection within any a He The accurate, dependable pyrom- 
Chlorate, bgs, wks c.l. lb... 0% ... 0% ose 0% eter is calibrated to 2000° F. and 1100° C. in 50° increments. 
Cyanide, 96-98%, wks ..lb.  .144%4 .15 14% 11d -14% «1d 
Fluoride, 95%, bbls, wks lb. .U/% .U8% -.U7%q_—wUBH_—CiwUT «WU *MUFFLE CHAMBER has the exclusive feature of an embedded 
typosultite, cryst, bgs, cl, heating element which covers all four sides of the heating cham- 
PA vnc! sence scenes Re See BBS coe «6 oS re 27+) ber. This eliminates “cold spots’, assures a uniform temperature 
Ps eet gran, bi ws 2 60 2.50 2.50 in every part of the chamber, and protects the elements against 
eeeereereeeeeee eeeee ee me ee. . eee . damage and oxidation, 
Nitrate, imp, bgs. . ~ ere iciee Sanaa ae 34.UU ; 
‘ ‘ 
Peon A Yo dom, a. i eas ae Pp a" ame A Temco furnaces are built for either 115 V. or 230 V. Current 
I'ri-bgs, cryst, wks 1UU Ib. 2./u $40 2.70 3.4U 2.70 3.45 consumption, 1200 watt maximum. Heating chamber 4” wide, 
Prussiate, yel, bbls, wks Ib. ... ts 10 ay 10 ll 3%” high and deep. Outside dimensions 834x1314x10”. Shipping 
Silicate, 52°,drs. wks 1UU 1b. 1.40) Lou l4u Leu L4u LeU weight 30 Ibs. 
40°, drs, ‘wks, c-l 1W0 - sate .8U ae .8U eas .80 
Silicotluoride, bbls NY . 06% .10 06% .12 .05 12 COMPLETE WITH PYROMETER (115 V.).0.......cccccccccsceccseeeed $42.50 
Sulfate tech. — to For 230 V.—$5.00 additional 
100 lb. 1.70 1.90 1.70 1.90 1.70 1.90 “ 
Sulfide, cryst c-l, — wks 
ln Sareea wae sa Cabelas cd Ot So <a ee See your supply house or write 
Solid, bbis, Wks cece. 3.18 3.90 3.15 390 3.15 S$.90 
Starch, Corn, Pearl, bgs THERMO ELECTRIC MFG. co., 463 W. Locust Street, Dubuque, lowa 
sesesoounery= 5 poe cae _ es 4.08 , ae i ee ae 
omen BB, Ch ceccccies eat Vo3 Be AUOST coe Uo 
a eee eer lb. no stocks no stocks U9% .1U% abies ite 
Sweet Potato, bgs ..10U0 lb. ... 09 RY 20736" *s<% 07% 
Sultur, crude, mines ....ton ... lo.wu coe See cove 1688 
rlour, USP, precp, bbls, FURNACE 
Pe eae eee paaees ib 48 .30 18 .30 18 .30 
Roll, bbis.. eT Te re 100 ib. 2.4u 2.90 2.40 2.90 2.40 2.90 
Sulfur Dioxide, liquid, cyl lb. .07 -09 -07 09 -07 -08 
ME WU ne cca acct | ae U4 .U4 -Uo .U4 -Uo 
falc, crude, c-l, NY ..... tom. 6..% 350 wom Lace ot Mae 
Mela Cag NY, cise. tun l3.uvu Zl.vu 13.uu 21.00) 13.00 21.00 
fin, crystals, bbls, wks ..|b. hu stucKs no stocks no stocks 
ee are ee 55-44 cae sare 52 nes 54 ey 
Poluel (Gre, WEE ossccesc a 34% ee ee «3 otis f 
tks, frt all’d .......... a od sae 28 ae 28 f } 
[ributyl Phosphate, dms 1, ; Vi, 
FT 2 Fee ike... Ce ee.” / 
Trichlorethylene, dms, wks Ib. = .u8 .Uy -U8 oy o Tei ‘ 
lricresy) phosphate ....... ib. 24 34% .24 ‘ e. % e a 
Ariethylene glycol, dms Ici Ib. .18/ .19% .18% .26 jet -20 , HERE AND IN ALL 
iriphenyl Phos, bbis wo «SZ «it 06 Jl my ' a — 
Urea, pure, Cases ........ ae ohZ on5 AZ eee 12 R 
Wax, Bayberry, bys no stocks -25. vom, .25 .20 
bees, bleached, cakes.... kes .0U eens .0U rey .0U 
Candelilla, bgs crude...ton .34% .44% .34% = .48 38 48 
— No. 1, yellow, 
OS ee ee ib. 83% ; 83% «5 834 
Xylol, toe mn frt all’d, tks, ’ 
WER. «3 ddvae sta sabe es ae .27 AEP! .27 wits .27 
Zinc Chloride tech fused, wks 
| Qe | iveweseees aitvdkaee Ge wad © US — .u5 po = 05355 
. Oxide, Amer, bgs, wks. Ul% 74% _.u7 U7¥%. WU “Ul Ya ; : RPE 
1 Sulfate, crys, ay ..10U ib, 3.40 4. ‘1 3.40 4.35 3.60 4.35 25 EAST 26th STREET. NEW YORK 10 N.Y. e Cable Address “RODRUG,” All Codes 
— “a — —— AEE TS 
; 
Oils and Fats 
2 
5 
; Babassu, tks, futures ....lb. ... 3) ere A) arr 383 
Castor, No. 3, bbls ......lb. .134@ .14% .13M%@ .14% .13% .14% 
China Wood, drs, spot NY Ib. 39% .40 39% .40 wae 39 
‘ Coconut, edible, drs NY ..Ib. ... MISS 6s: 0965 J... -U985 HIGH MELTING POINT 
. Cod Newfoundland, dms..gal. .85 .88 .85 90 pe 90 
Corn, crude, tks, wks ....lb. ... 5 ae ASME” vce 12% 
Linseed, Raw, dms, c-l ...lb. ... «3550 .1550: 2568 «. -. -1530 
Menhaden, tks .......... ee oe eis oe 21225 
Light pressed, ee Wee aes A oe 1200 .1305 .1307 
Geibieds, MIE, CER ccc ceed tee 19% .21 25 ae “5 
Oleo, No. 1 bbls, NY ....Ib. 134% nom. .13% nom. .13% nom. FULLY REFINED PARAFFIN WAX 
Palm, Niger, dms ........ | Aer -0865 ... EGS aka -0865 
Peanut, crude, tks, f.o.b. wks ODu 
M, Cases ceeiiees one heaving ree 13 ees 13 eae 18 PR CT OF 
Perilla, crude dms, NY...% nostocks ... .245 ... .245 THE UNION OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 
Rapeaeet, New Orleans, - 115644 sax 
PET ET en ae et ‘ ee -1156%4... 1150 
ee Bie chckentcssaves Ib. 1234 133% 212% 149% 13K 114% DISTRIBUTORS 
Soy Bean, crude, tks, wks lb. ... Gare <<< Ss ae -1175 
i. Tallow, acidless, bbls ....Ib.  ... 3456) os eae 14% PETROLEUM SPECIALTIE iN 
i Turkey Red, single, drs ..Ib. .91%4 .13% .9% .14% .10 14% 9 . 
r Bone dry prices at Chicago lc higher; Boston %c; Pacific Coast 2c; 400. MADEON A us NEW YORK 97, 0. Y. 
Philadelphia deliveries f.o.b. N. Y., refined 6c higher in each case. 
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Lhe Chemical MARKET PLACE 


Classified Advertisements 


Local Stocks 
Chemicals »- Equipment 





Raw Materials 
Specialties - Employment 














CONNECTICUT 








a-CHLOROMETHYL-NAPHTHALENE 
a-NAPHTHALENEACETIC ACID 
a-NAPHTHALENEACETAMIDE 

METHYL-a-NAPHTHALENEACETATE 


AVAILABLE IN QUANTITY 


ORDER NOW FOR 1944 DELIVERY 
WESTVILLE LABORATORIES 


Dept. V — STEPNEY, CONN. 


rN 


PRODUCED BY 





DoE & INGALLS, INC. 
Chemicals 


and 


Solvents 


Full List ef Our Products, see Chemical Guide-Book 
Everett Station, Boston EVErett 4610 








NEW YORK 























ILLINOIS 








E.& F. KING &Co.,Inc. 


Est. 1834 
399-409 Atlantic Avenue Boston, Mass. 


New England Sales Agent 
HIURON PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 


Industrial Chemicals 


(CO,) 


Solid Carbon Dioxide 








RARE METALS 


As—Ba—Be—B—Ce—Cs—Cb—Co—Di 
—Ge—Be—In—Ir—La—Li—Mo—Os— 
Pd—K—Re—Ru—Sr—Te—Ta—Ti—Ww 
U—Y—Zr—Th—Also All Rare Gases 
We will undertake the manufacture of 
RARE CHEMICALS 


Not usually found in current lists. 
A. D. MACKAY, 198 BDWAY, New York. 














PENNSYLVANIA 

















Now Available 
CHEMICALLY PURE 


METHYL METHACRYLATE 


(Monomeric - Liquid) 
CH2 = C (CH3)—-COOCHs 


Dales Pea esis ss ossics'ss 100.5°C 
Specific Gravity............36. 0.950 
Refractive Index.............- 1.417 
WeOmey 00:29" C,, 6:'s0'sd'o< v0cs 0.59 

SOO oé-vaawagiess c's uk sere Water-Clear 


Samples Upon Request 


PETERS CHEMICAL MFG. CO. 
3623 Lake Street 
MELROSE PARK, ILL. 








INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
RAW MATERIALS 


IRVING M. SOBIN CO., INC. 


72-74 Granite Street 
Boston, Mass. 


Tel. South Boston 3973 
IMPORTERS and EXPORTERS 





FOR ALL INDUSTRIAL USES 


CHEMICALS 


SINCE 18585 


Spot Stocks 
Technical Service 


ALEX C. FERGUSSON CO. 
450 Chestnut St. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
and Allentown, Pa. 


Lombard 2410-11-12 


























CHEMICALS 


“From an ounce toa carload” 
SEND FOR OUR CATALOG 


Antaur S. LaPineé Company 


LABORATORY SUPPLIES AND REAGENTS 
INDUSTRIAL. CHEMICALS 


121 WEST HUBBARD STREET 
* CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS* 








RHODE ISLAND 











NEW JERSEY 


























MASSACHUSETTS 





FOR PROMPT SERVICE IN THE 
NEW YORK AREA 


SOLVENTS —ALCOHOLS 
EXTENDERS 


CHEMICAL NP’ SOLVENTS 


Incorporated 
60 PARK PLACE NEWARK 2, N. J. 





GEORGE MANN & CO., INC. 


FOX POINT BLVD. 
PROVIDENCE 3, R. I. 


PHONE — GASPEE 8466 
TELETYPE PROV. 75 


Branch Office 
250 STUART STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
PHONE — HUBBARD 0661 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
RED OIL 
STEARIC ACID 

















ALAN A. CLAFLIN 


Manufacturers’ Agent 


DYESTUFFS and CHEMICALS 


Specializing in 


BENTONITE 
AND 
TALC 
88 Broad Street Boston 10, Mass. 
TELEPHONE Liberty 5944 - 5945 














ee Hydrochloride 
Seebitiine Sulphate 


seule greg and C. P. 


idee Hydrate 
85% and 100% 


FAIRMOUNT CHEMICAL CO., INC. 


Manufacturers of Fine Chemicals 


600 Ferry St. Newark 5, N. J. 








J. U. STARKWEATHER C0. 


INCORPORATED 
241 Allens Ave. 


Providence, R. I. 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
TEXTILE SPECIALTIES 
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Chemical Industries 
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MACHINERY 


and 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 














° FOR SALE 


1—Hardinge Conical Ball Mill 


Box 1885 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 




















The following equipment offered for 


IMMEDIATE SALE! 


Every Machine Rebuilt and Guaranteed! 
Offered Subject Prior Sale 


WIRE COLLECT FOR 
PRICES AND DETAILS! 


2—MIKRO PULVERIZERS LARGE 
SIZES WITH 50 HP MOTORS 

1—Werner & Pfleiderer 50 gal. double arm 
Mixer, with counterweights. 

1—Lehman 300 gal. capacity steam jacketed 
heavy duty single arm Mixer with bottom 


outlet. 

1—U. S. Colloid Mill. 

1—Werner & Pfleiderer 300 gallon, double 
arm Mixer. 

1—Rockwell 150 gallon steam jacketed Mixer. 

1—Paragon 250 gallon steam jacketed Mixer. 

1—New Era 200 gallon double arm Mixer. 

1—Paul O. Abbe 4’ x 3%’ Pebble Mill, 180 
gallon capacity Buhr stone lining. 

-_— ’Neil Limited Pulverizer, 18 
to . 

1—National Equipment Co. 6’ Chaser with 
rolls measuring 28” in diameter x 16” 


wide. 
1—Schutz O’Neil No. 3 Sifter. 
1—Rotex 20 x 4 Sifter. 


1—Seitze Giant Filter, ‘‘Hercules 30.” 
1—Hersey 15’ Rotary Steam Dryer. 


UNION STANDARD 
EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


318 Lafayette Street 
New York 12, N. Y. 





FOR SALE— 
ALL NEW IN 1943 


2 Glascote, 5000 gal. open top, steam jack- 
eted stainless kettles 
1 Glascote, 5000 gal. open-top stainless 
crystallizer; 714 H.P. paddle agitator 
1 Tolhurst, 40” stainless suspended centri- 
fuge, bottom discharge, perforated basket 
4—5000 gallon cypress storage-tanks 
2—~open-top, stainless tanks—400 & 200 gal. 
i. Hytor compressors, L-2 & L-3, 
2—Gasholders, single lift, 700 & 360 cu. ft. 
1—Wright, overhead crane, 3 ton, hand- 
operated, 30 ft. span 
2—Gas holders, souks 4 30,000 & 15,000 
1—Duriron, lead pump, .P. motor 
20—Canadian G. E., sae Hydrogen 
cells, 7500 ampere 
1—Hanson-Van Winkle-Munning — Motor 
Generator set—450 H.P. 440 Volt, 3 
phase, synchronous motor; complete with 
bus-bars, switches, starter, instruments, 
for above cells—output of 40 volts, 8000 
amps, D. 
1—G.E. pyranol, 450 KVA transformer, 3 
phase, 4160/440 volts for above MG set 


BULOVA WATCH COMPANY 
VALLEY STREAM, L. I., N. Y. 

















SPECIALS! 


1—Vallez 942 sq. ft. Rotary Filter. 
2—No. 5 Sweetland Filters. 
1—w, & P. Mixer, 100 gal. Jacket 
1—Day Premier Alum. Lined Mixer, $00 gal., Jktd. 
1—W. & P. Mixer, 150 gal. stainless steel lined. 
1—W. & P. Mixer, 20 gal. 
5—Shriver Filter Presses, 24” to 42”. 
10—Centrifugals, 32’, 40”, 48” belt, motor driven. 
10—Pebble Mills, 30 to 250 gal. 
3—650 gal. Steel Jacketed, Agitated Kettles. 
2—Solvent Stills, 300 and 500 gal. with columns 
and condensers. 

1—Buflovak 24” x 20” Vacuum Drum Dryer. 
7—Rotary Dryers, 4’ x 30’, 6’ x17’, 6’ x 42’. 
2—1750 gal. Lead Lined Pressure Tanks. 
2—6’ x 5’ Jacketed Steel Stills. 
2—Oliver Rotary Filters, 5’ x 8’. 
6—Rotary Tablet Machines, Colton Killian, 

Send for complete lists. 


| Expert 





225 WEST 34th STREET, NEW YORK 1, N.Y. 
































1—Dorr Filter, Type BM—8’ dia. x 12’ 
long—Rotating Continuous operation 


40—Steel Storage Welded and Sectional 
Tanks, 1550 gals. to 11,460 gals. 


2—Patterson Jacketed Mixers 4’ x 4'6” 
x 20’ long 

2—I-R Turbine Blowers—4000 CFM 

1—Richardson Automatic Batch Scale 

2—Jacketed Steel Tanks 4’ x 8’ 

1—United Filter Press 30” x 30”—24 plates 
and frames 

1—Evaporator Single Effect—36” x 16’2”, 
Galvanized iron 

1—Horizontal Jacketed Mixer 7’ dia. x 10’ 
long 

1—Batch 70—New Wood Plates and 69 
—Frames for 18” x 18” Shriver Filter 


Also:—Cast Iron Filter Presses—Pumps— 
Air and Ammonia Compressors—Dough 
Mixers—New Stainless Tanks 


Write For Latest Stock List 
PERRY EQUIPMENT & 
SUPPLY COMPANY 
1515 W. Thompson St. Phila. 21, Penna. 


60 East 42nd St. 


20—8000 gal. R. R. Tank Car 

2—2000 to 4000-gal. eutelon “Colloid Mills 

6-100-150 & 200 H.P. Diesel Units 

343 KW 3/60/2300 F. M. Diesel 

Raymond No. 0 Automatic Pulverizer 

5° 2 33” yer 7 Jacketed Vacuum Dryer 

8—3 x 4 and 4 x 7 Hummer Screens 

ki 30 3% 5%. 5% x 60, 6x 40 and 6x 59 

Direct Heat Dryers 

1—36-Ton Fairbanks Tank Scale 

20-Ton Browning Loco Crane 

24” Blast Furnace with movable curb for 
Lead, Tin and similar metals 

20 H. a Charlotte 1% in. Colloid Mill 

1 yd. P. & H. 50’ Boom Cat. Crane 


STORAGE TANKS 


14—10,000, 15,000, 20,000 and 26,000-gal. 
Cap Horizontal and Vertical 
7500 Bbl. & 5,000 Bbl. Vertical 

i Underwriter’s Fire Pumps. 750 and 
1,000 G.P.M., and 1,500 G.P.M. 


R. C. STANHOPE, INC. 
New York, N. Y. 




















FOR SALE 


1—Kent 3-Roll, 12x30 Horizontal Roller 
Mill, with water-cooled rollers. 

1—J. H. Day 3-roll 16x40 Roller Mill, 
water-cooled steel rollers, equipped with 
roller bearings and silent chain motor 
drive. 

1—Baker Perkins 60 gallon, Double Arm 
Mixer with fish tail blades. 


BOX 1960 

















SPECIAL 


CHEMICAL PROCESS 
EQUIPMENT 


of the 
H. C. Bugbird Co., Carlstadt, N. J. 


CRUSHER 


i—Portable Crusher with | H. P. Motor. 


CRYSTALLIZERS 


5—1800 Stalniess Clad, Jacketed, 4 ft. wide, 24 ft. 
long by 30 Inches deep. 


DRYERS 


3—Bartlett & Snow, Jacketed, 10 ft. dla. by 4 ft. 
high, drive, reducer & 2 H. P. motor. 


EXHAUSTERS 


i—Buffalo No. 7—48” belted & 5 H. P. motor. 


FILTER PRESSES 


(—Shriver 36”x36”—18 Wood Plate and Frame, 
4 Eye Washing. 


GRINDERS 


i—Portable Unique with - H. P. motor. 
i—Unique Jr., with 3 H. P. motor. 


er - Steel, Jacketed, Agitator, Reducer 
& P. Motor. 

12400" Gat. fron Body, Jacketed, Agitator, Re- 
ducer H t 


. P. Notor. 
» 12400 Gal. Pe. Body. Coils, Agitator, Re- 


‘ otor. 
{—2460 Gal. tron Body, Jacketed, Agitator, Re- 
ducer & 15 H. P. Motor. 


MIXING TANKS 


1—1930 Gal. Steel, Rubber Lined, Agitator, Re- 
ducer 10 H. P. otor. 
1—870 Gal. Steel, Sern Top, Agitator, Reducer 


&5‘H. P.M 
2—2070 Gal. Woor, "Geen Top, Agitator, Reducer 
& 7% H. P. Motor. 


1—1800 Gal. Wood, Open Top, Agitator, Reducer 
& 10 H. P. Motor. 


PUMPS 


2—Willfey. Model AB, with 72 H. P. Motor. 
— Rand, 135 G. P. M. with 5 H. P. 


‘or. 
{—Duriron No. 102 with 5 H. P. Motor. 
i—2” Quimby with 2 H. P. Motor. 


REVOLVATOR 


1—5 ft. x 5 ft. Platform, 2000 Ib. capacity, 12 
ft. Ilft. 


TANKS 


2—15,000 Gal. Vertical 1/4” Plate, Rivetted. 
1—23,000 Gal. Horlzontal, 5/16” Plate, Welded. 
i—12,000 Gal. Horlzontai, 2” Plate, Rivetted. 
i—10,000 Gal. Horizontal, %” Plate, Rivetted. 
I— 8,500 Gal. Horizontal, Y2” Plate, Rivetted. 


Also Tanks, Rectangular, Square G Round. 
Capacities from 300 to 10,000 Gals. 


EMSCO EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 


Emil A. Schroth, Owner 


49 HYATT AVE., NEWARK 5, N. J. 
Phone Mitchell 2-3536 
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LIQUIDATION 


MACHINERY & EQUIPMENT 


of former 


Central Sugar Company 
Decatur, Indiana 


1—Battery of 5—40” steel basket, West- 
ern tates 1600 RPM, belt driven 
CENTRIFUGALS, ball bearing, water- 
cooled heads; mixer with Stevens mingler 
coil, syrup troughs, all supporting frame- 
work, unloaders. 


1—19,000 sq. ft., quadruple effect, hori- 
zontal, brass tube EVAPORATOR, with 
all piping, pumps, etc. 


3—8 x 10 Wood Stave OLIVER FIL- 
TERS, complete with all pumps and 
accessories, 


rr” HEATERS 500 to 750 sq. ft. 
H. S. 


1—Hersey double unit ROTARY DRYER 
or GRANULATOR, 


MISCELLANEOUS: Pumps, Pacaging 
Machinery, Coil and Calandria Pans. 





In Stock at Newark Shops 


1 Cia. x 40” PENNSYLVANIA 
SINGL* ROLL CRUSHER. Also 2— 
18” x 18” Jeffrey. 


1—HARDINGE CONSTANT WEIGHT 
FEEDER, with 4% hp. motor. 


1—HARDINGE CONICAL PEBBLE- 
MILL, 6’ x 36”, silex lined, silent 
chain drive, motor and starter. 


2—DORR BOWL CLASSIFIERS— 
10’ dia. bowl with 2’3” x 19’8” rake. 
12’ dia. bowl with 2’3” x 21’4” rake. 


4—DORRCO DIAPHRAGM PUMPS, 
single and duplex. 


1—8’ x 8 OLIVER ROTARY CON- 
_TINUOUS VACUUM FILTER. 





1—No. 12 SWEETLAND FILTER with 
36 monel leaves, 250 mesh, grooved. 











SPECIAL OFFERING 


1—Ruffalo 48 x 40” VACUUM 
DRUM DRYER, with 
bronze chromium plated 
drum, Vacuum pump. 
Barometric condenser, 
Vacuum receiver, etc. 


All items motor driven, still set up 
in operating condition. 














Consolidated 
Products Co., Inc. 


14-18 Park Row New York 7,.N. Y. 


We Buy and Sell froma Single Item 
to a Complete Plant 
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SPECIALS 


DISTILLING COLUMNS: 


48” DIA. C.1. RECTIFYING ees. 
piearageon 24 Bubble Cap Type Plates, 6 
late. Complete with coolers. 
-1. RECTIFYING COLUMNS. 
30 Bubble ‘Cap Type Plates with 12 caps 
ver plate. Complete with conlers. 

45” DIA. STAINLESS STEEL COLUMN 
containing 26 Bubble Can Type Plates— 
saw little service. Drawings available. 

84” to 10°0” STEEL COLUMN containing 
19—8’4” dia. and 9—10’0” dia. Bubble 

Pp Type Plates. Drawings available. 
COLUMN—Rubble 
An exrentional value. 
. Creel, BRASS, 
ALUMINUM, STAINLESS—Large Stock. 

AMMONIA COOLER 

HAMMER MILLS: Wilitams, Cap. 1,000 to 
1.99 The. corm ner hor. 

3 JEFFREY SWING HAMMER SHRED- 
DERS—Tyne E—Size 42”x36’. Compl. 
with Westinghouse 100 H.P. motor, ete. 

PUMPS—CENTRIFUGAL AND STEAM, all 
sizes, Brorze or tron 

4—TANK SAND FILTER SYSTEM, each 

a’ dia. x 5’0” high, with fittings and 
“T'? Reames. 

YEAST CULTURE MACHINE—AII copper. 

ACE OIL BURNER —excellent condition, 

gh el TRIPLE EFFECT EVAP- 

Coamptete in one body. 

TUBING e ” PIPE—Stainless, brass, alum- 
inum, copper. 

9—CNIL-TYPE VACUUM PANS: (Complete 
with Condensers. Catch-alls, ete.) 

2—"*enenrenn NO. 3 MOISTURE EX- 

PELLERS. 
CONDENSERS 

Bronze Tuhe Sheets. Copper Tubes. Copner 
or Steel Shells Ranging in Size from 100 
ta 1 HON Sq. Ft. of Surface. 

2—WORTHINGTON CONDENSERS, 1.150 
sq. ft. surface. each—complete with sim- 
plex pumns. 

FITTINGS AND VALVES: 

All Sizes, Types—Kevonditioned. 


Write for Complete List 


ORELAND EQUIPMENT CO. 


P.O.BOX "E”, ORELAND, PENNA. 














SPECIALS 


Two Truck Dryer 7’ x 6’ x 7’ high 

Buffalo Vac. Drum Dryer 48” x 40” 
Buffalo Vac. Drum Dryer 24” x 20” 

Vallez Rotary Filter 957 sq. ft. 

Shriver 24” P. & F. Steam Htd. Filter Press 
Sperry 42” Wood P. & F. Filter Press C.D 
A. O. Smith 500 Gal. Jack. Autoclave 


W. & P. Jack. Ag. Vert. Closed Kettle, 525 
Gallons 


Pfaudler G.L. 600 Gals. Open Tank 


2 Bird 48” Stainless Steel Centrifuges, Motor 
Drive 


Kiefer Rotary Gear Visco Filler #3 


We buy single items to complete plants 
send us your lists. 


MACHINERY & EQUIPMENT 
F CORPORATION (of N. Y.) 


533 West Broadway. New York 12.N. Y. 








AVAILABLE 


1—60 gal. Copper Vacuum Still. 
2—(New) 24 x 48” Vibrating Screens. 
1—40” Tolhurst copper basket Centrifugal. 
2—No. 2 and No, 3 Austin Gyratory Crushers 
1—150 gal. Pfaudler jack. Reaction Kettle. 
8—Elmes 4” ram Hydraulic Presses. 
1—12” Mikro Pulverizer, 7%4 hp. motor. 
2—4 x 6’ Atmospheric Drum Dryers. 
4—Lead-lined Tanks, 400 and 1000-gal. 
2—tTriangle Fillers, Gluers, Sealers. 
1—No. 150 Kelly Filter. 
2—Nash Hytor L-6 Vacuum Pumps 
7—Watson-Stillman 6 ton hyd.Arbor Presses. 
4—Water Stills: ~ 25, 100, 175 GPH. 
4—Colloid Mills: 5 and 40 hp. 
1—10 gal. on al jac. Autoclave. 

What equipment have you for sale? 


LOEB EQUIPMENT SUPPLY CO. 
920 North Marshfield Ave., Chicago 22, Il. 














WANTED TO BUY 











WANTED: By manufacturer, Baker Perkins 
W-P Mixer suitable for making rubber 
cements approximately 100 gallon capacity. 
Give full particulars, price and _ location. 


Box 1966 

















WANTED: 100 to 150 gallon Stainless a 
clad, jacketed, agitated kettle internal work- 
ing pressure 100 to 150 pounds, jacket 
pressure 150 to 200 pounds. Box 1967. 














WANTED 


Used tablet Machinery or 
complete tablet plant. 
Box 1968 

















WANTED 
Used BOTTLING, SCREW CAPPING 
and PACKAGING MACHINES 
for liquids, pastes and powders 
Also CARTONING and WRAPPING 
MACHINES 
BOX 1969 
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FOR SALE 


1—Gaveo & High Production Air Sepa- 
rator and Sifter. 


BOX 1957 





| WANTED FOR TECHNICAL SALES 
| Trained technical man with experience in 
grease and lubrication research for technical 
sales work. Good personality. Headquarters 
| —Philadelphia, travel 4% to % time. Age 27 
| to 40. Sound future with long established 
company. Write, stating age, availability, 
| education, experience, etc. in first letter, 
| | and include photo. Box 1970. 

| 
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Chemical Executive 
Mfg. of Disinfectants, Waxes, Polishes, Soaps 
requires experienced man to supervise its 
laboratories. Good post war prospects. 
Address Box 1965 

















SITUATIONS WANTED 














Young chemist possessing sound technical 
background and sales ability desires change 
to technical sales. Two years laboratory and 
plant experience which includes heavy chem- 
icals, industrial solvents, pigments, resins 
and varnishes. B.S. 1942; draft deferred. 


Box 1971 











PROFESSIONAL 
DIRECTORY 





MOLNAR LABORATORIES 


Analytical and Consulting Chemists 
Phenol Coefficient Tests 
Hormone Assays 
PENICILLIN ASSAYS 
Investigation, Control and 
Development of 
Pharmaceutical Products 


211 East 19th St., N. Y. Gramerey 5-1038 

















SPECIAL MACHINERY 


Industrial Services 
Associates 


Consulting Engineers 


120 Liberty St., New York City 











DR. HENRY W. LOHSE 


Research, Development and Survevs 


Chemical Conversions 
Synthetic and Catalytic Processes 


Room 523, 67 Yonge St., Toronto, Ontario 
Telephone: Elgin 4797 














RALPH L. EVANS 
ASSOCIATES 


70 Chemists and Engineers 
Fully Equipped 
Laboratory and Pilot Plant 


Organic and Inorganic Chemicals 
Condensation Products 
Continuous Processes 
High Pressure 
Raw Material Substitution 


250 E. 43rd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Tel. MUrray Hill 3-0072 




















FOSTER D. SNELL, Inc. 


Chemists - Engineers 


Our chemical, engineering, bacterio- 
logical and medical staffs with com- 
pletely equipped laboratories are 
prepared to render you 


EVERY FORM OF CHEMICAL SERVICE 
315 Washington St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 














JOSEPH A. WYLER 
Consulting Chemist and 
Chemical Engineer 
Every Form of Chemical Service 
Research 

Products 
Processes 
Organic Synthesis 
Registered Patent Attorney 
Address: 212 N. St. George St. 
Allentown, Pa. 











O East 41st Street 
oom 82 








When in need of a consultant 





A Clearing house 


ASSOCIATION OF CONSULTING CHEMISTS 
' AND CHEMICAL ENGINEERS, INC. 


yseAalioy, q 


New York 17, N. Y. 
LExington 2-1130 





I fos Consultants 





Ss 
oc address the Association 


No charge for this service. 
The membership, located from coast to coast, comprises specialists in all fields. 











December, 1944 
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Between the Lines 
(Continued from Page 936) 


installed capacity of approximately 136 
tons per day of calcium carbide in the 
Northwest. This has been absorbed in 
supplying acetylene for welding opera- 
tions in the Pacific Northwestern ship- 
yards. 

What will be needed later are chemi- 
cal plants for preparing derivatives of 
calcium carbide, if this output is to be 
used up. Acetic acid and anhydride, 
leading to a cellulose plastics industry, 
are two possibilities. Acetylene and chlo- 
rine might form the basis of an industry 
manufacturing vinyl type plastics or syn- 
thetic fibers, or a whole series of chlor- 
inated hydrocarbons having wide chemi- 
cal use. 

In the Far West’s plywood industry, 
its advocates believe, the less waterproof 
adhesives could be supplanted by phe- 
nolics if the essential phenol were pro- 
duced in the Pacific area instead of being 
shipped in. The plywood industry of 
Oregon and Washington, it is calculated, 
could use 80 million pounds annually of 
phenolic-type adhesives. 

There is great deal more to this area’s 
ambitions, which Congress has heard 
about, but the significance of these de- 
tails lies in their application to the other 
geographical regions which now are plan- 
ning to take advantage of the availability 
of Government capital, possible surplus 
Government producing facilities, dis- 
placed labor in their vicinity that may 
be retained if the industries are there, 
and other factors. 

In any event, here is a post-election 
controversy which is fast taking shape. 
What Westerners have said as to the 
possibilities of their own section, spokes- 
men from Oklahoma, and from New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, and 
Missouri, not to mention others, are 
saying, or getting ready to say. 

The issue is tied currently to the out- 
come of the proposed public power de- 
velopments sought by the Administra- 
tion. It is equally related to the disposal 
of plants, the disposal of surplus prop- 
erty, the velocity with which small busi- 
ness capital is passed out by the RFC, 
and to politics. 

































ENTERPRISE 
WORKS IN 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY 


Tons of Cement Handled 
Quicksilver, Ores Treated 


Enterprise Rotary Dryers produce heavy ton- 
nages of cement, treat large quantities of 
quicksilver and ores. Roasting, heating, dry- 
ing, sintering of simple ores, or heat 
preparation of complex ores for further 
processing is economically accomplished by 
Enterprise Dryers. Lifting vanes built into 
the heavy steel shells of Enterprise Rotary 
Dryers maintain a constant curtain of mate- 
rials in the heated air, assuring thorough 
drying of every particle. Large Dutch Ovens, 
burning either oil or gas, furnish adequate 
heat for the operations. 

Enterprise Process Machinery is built with 
the ruggedness that can stand the strain of 
heavy industrial chemistry. Enterprise Verti- 
cal Mills are designed for hard grinding to 
any degree of fineness. Write for Catalog for 
full details on Enterprise equipment for the 
chemical and industrial chemical plants. 


* Process Machinery Division * 


ENTERPRISE ENGINE 
& FOUNDRY COMPANY 


SEATTLE * SAN me ° NEW YORK + WASHINGTON, D.C. 


18th & Florida Sts. bs SS. SAN FRANCISCO 





PROCESS, 
"MACHINERY 
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NOW AVAILABLE 


WITHOUT RESTRICTIONS 


VINYL ACETATE, 
MONOMERIC 


(Stabilized) 


Effective January 1 Monomeric Vinyl Acetate is being taken 
off allocation. 


Now is the time to complete experimental work so as to 
be ready to take advantage of post-war demands. Large 
amounts of Vinyl Acetate will be used for the manufacture 
of polyvinyl alcohols, polyvinyl acetates, polyvinyl acetals, 
copolymers and synthetics for a large variety of civilian uses. 


Suppliers having these materials available for the vast 
peacetime demand will enjoy a decided advantage. 


Niacet is prepared to make prompt shipments in tank 
cars or drums. 


For further information write to 





“4750 Pine Avene. 5 , Niagara F Falls, N. ¥; 





PENETRANTS ® DETERGENTS 


REPELLENTS © SOFTENERS 
FINISHES 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
fa PV Vae\ (oleic? Wma st. 1314: 




















Busy Executives 


read 


CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES 


Always at their finger tips, CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
is a dependable source of information. New chemi- 
cals, new uses, chemical reports and trends are but a 
few of the topics authoritatively discussed. 

Every executive in the chemical industry will profit 
by a personal subscription. Prices are $4.00 a year; 
$6.00 for two years. 




















“WE’-EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 





THE GLASS-BLOWING mathematicians 
(physical chemists) and the pot-boiling 
cooks (organic chemists) have long looked 
upon each other with friendly contempt— 
and the plumbers (chemical engineers) 
have scoffingly dismissed both of them as 
impractical dreamers who never did an 
honest day’s work. 

Dr. C. E. K. Mees looks, in a recent 
speech, to a closer cooperation between 
the first two: 

“Tt has always seemed to physical 
chemists that the synthetic organic chem- 
ists neglected the possibilities for the appli- 
cation of physical chemistry to the reac- 
tions which they were studying, and I still 
feel that the wedding of these two great 
fields of chemistry might prove a very 
fruitful union.” 

We suggest a text: “And the lion and 
the lamb shall lie down together. .. .” 


x) & 


Joun J. LouGuitn, good steward of the 
Chemist’s Club, blood donor extraordi- 
naire, and amateur photographer, has 
added another activity to his roster. Hailed 





as the outstanding War Fund solicitor in 
all five boroughs of New York City, he 
recently received a citation for meritorious 
service from Archbishop Francis J. Spell- 
man. Single-handed, he collected $5,242. 


eo Gy 


TueE St. Louis Post Dispatch lamented 
Monsanto’s recently announced process 
to make woolen goods “shine”-proof, 
described on page 916. The shine, they 
insisted, was the traditional mark of 
thrift, honesty and integrity—a medal of 
honor, as it were, proclaiming the wearer 
as a man to be trusted. 

We are sure that there is no direct 
relation between woolen fiber and moral 
fiber, and that the shine does not confer 


1018 





any singular worthiness upon the man 
so decorated. Medals, we feel, should be 
worn in a more suitable location! 

No, the passing of the shine from the 
American trousers seat will evoke from 
us no nostalgic sighs. 


ey | 

Dip you KNow that the fighting soldier 
and the love-lorn swain are brothers under 
the skin? They both lose their appetites— 
both because of emotional stress which 
overstimulates the adrenals to tap the 
stored glycogen and send it into the blood 
stream. War is hell, and by the above 








Fifteen Years Ago 


From Our Files of December, 1929 


Standard-I. G. Co., owned jointly by 
the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey 
and the I. G. Farbenindustrie, is formed 
to take over control of the merged 
patent interests of the two companies 
with respect to the manufacture of pe- 
troleum products by the hydrogenation 
process. 

Du Pont Ammonia Corp. plans to 
triple output of Belle, W. Va., plant, 
the present capacity of which is 2,000,- 
000 gallons of methanol and other alco- 
hols and solvents annually. Entire 
methanol production in America at 
present is not placed above 5,000,000 
gallons annually. 

Dr. Irving Langmuir, assistant di- 
rector, research laboratory, General 
Electric Co., and president, American 
Chemical Society is chosen by trustees 
of Columbia University to receive the 
medal of the Charles Frederick Chan- 
dler Foundation for 1929. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., takes a stock interest in Oberkoks 
Chemical Co., Berlin, as the result of 
an agreement between the two com- 
panies by which the du Pont Company 
grants the Berlin concern patent rights 
for the manufacture of Duco. This 
agreement is no different from that 
which the du Pont company has en- 
tered into with the Australian and the 
French Duco companies. 

United States now exports annually 
about 700,000 long tons of sulfur in 
addition to supplying most of the do- 
mestic market, according to a report 
by the Bureau of Mines. This position 
is contrasted with recent years when 
the nation was dependent upon foreign 
deposits. 








analogy we see that love might be de- 
scribed by the same epithet. 


OUR LAUREL WREATH for the month goes 
to the New Yorker for its description of 
General Electric’s press demonstration of 
silicones. One of the chemists, we read, 
tossed off a glass of Scotch, yelling, “Oh, 
boy ! Good old Generous Electric!” 

One of his less extrovert fellow scien- 
tists sighed, “They said it would do me 
good to get out of the laboratory for a 
while, but I sort of wish I were back in 
Schenectady.” 


eo | 


THOSE WHO ARE pro or con govern- 
mentalization of research would do well 
to examine the Russian set-up. Major 
planning of science is done by the Academy 
of Sciences, which is as much a part of 
the Government as the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs. 

Professor Valentine Dityakin, speaking 
for the Soviet Union, claims that coordi- 
nation obviates overlapping and leaves the 
Academy’s institutes free to work on 
purely theoretical problems; and that it is 
“the first step toward the achievement of 
that international cooperation in the field 
of science which is so necessary for the 
further progress of humanity.” 


eo & 


WE SAW A PICTURE recently of the job 
we’ve always dreamed about. Mr. Fruin 
of the Continental Can Company, dressed 
in his lab coat, was standing by his desk, 
on which were 21 cans and 14 full glasses 
ot beer. He was sipping gently from still 
another full glass, and even from a dis- 
tance we could detect the far-away expres- 
sion of contentment in his eyes and the 
connoisseur’s fullness of his lips. We'll 
bet he doesn’t gripe about overtime! 


£ aN ge 
eb 


IT IS ABOUT TIME for some enterprising 
manufacturer to capitalize on the public’s 
vitamin-consciousness and market fluorine 
tablets. Experiments have proved that 
fluorination of drinking water may reduce 
tooth decay as much as 50 per cent. 

Two New York towns are acting as 
guinea pigs for a ten-year test of the 
theory. One has no fluorine, the other 
about 1 part per million in its drinking 
water. 

If this test proves the fluorine advocates 
right, we’ll soon hear radio announcers 
purr: “Does your enamel look different 
lately? Can you bite a cold chisel in two? 
Try Dr. Flibber’s Famous Fluorine For- 
itis. <3” 
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Chemical Patents 


A Complete Checklist Covering Chemical Products and Processes 








* Textiles 


Increasing water resistance of textile fabric which comprises impregnating 
dispersion of a preformed lower monbasic monocarboxylic acid ester of 
an N-monomethylolamide of a monobasic monocarboxylic acid. No. 2,- 
358,871. Robert Maxwell to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Softening textiles. No. 2,359,043. Jakob Link and Gaston Jaccard to 
Sandoz Ltd. ; . p 

Forming fabric having tendency to fold along a predetermined line which 
comprises applying a film-forming stiffening agent to deSired foldline. 
No. 2,359,086. Harry Corteen to Tootal Broadhurst Lee Co. Ltd. 


*Weater, Sewage and Sanitation 


Absorption refrigeration system. os water as refrigerant and an 
ethylene amino compound — oiling point above 100° C. as absor- 
bent. No. 2,357,431. Thomas Sherwood to Servel, Inc. a 

Treating water for industrial consumption by inhibiting deposition of 
alkaline earth compounds in passageways by adding to water, a poly- 

hosphoric. acid compound. No. 2,358,222. Gail Fink and Homer 
ichardson to National Aluminate Corp. ; e 

Water reclaimer mobile type. No. 2,358,559. Edwin Clemens to Water 
Reclaimer Corp. , é ; 

Treating underground water-insoluble carbonate formations adjacent a 
bore hole with acids capable of dissolving water-insoluble carbonates and 
having ionization constants of differing orders of magnitude in succes- 
sive stages. No. 2,358,652. Newton Dismukes to Standard Oil Devel- 
opment Co. 

Water treating apparatus. No. 2,358,591. Samuel Pugatz. 

Adding to hard water, to combine with alkaline earth metal compound 
therein, the water soluble fused reaction product of sodium metaphos- 

hate and tetrasodium pyrophosphate. No. 2,358,965. Charles Durgin, 
obert Foster, and Charles Booth to Monsanto Chemical Co. 





Agricultural Chemicals 


Insecticidal preparation consisting of tartar emetic, sugar, sulphur. No. 
2,360,006. Albert Mohr to Stauffer Chemical Co. i 

Nicotine-basic metallic salt insecticides chemically combined with a hydro- 
philic clay in which aluminum has been substituted by a metal lower 
in electromotive series than aluminum. No. 2,360,042. Frederick 
Dearborn. y : ; . 

Removing fluorine from triple superphosphates, which comprises adding a 
basic alkaline earth compound. No. 2,360,197. Charles Butt to Inter- 
national Minerals & Chemical Corp. 


Catalysts 


Continuous contacting of vapors with solid catalytic materials in process 
wherein solid catalyst in powdered form is suspended in hot vapors 
during a reaction. No. 2,359,310. Charles Hemminger to Standard 
Oil Development Co. i Gran k 

Catalytic conversion of hydrocarbons. No. 2,360,349. Louis Kassel to 
Universal Oil Products Co. a 

Catalytic pressure apparatus. No. 2,361,020. John Gibb to The Lum- 
mus Co. 





Cellulose 


Adhesive cellulosic sheet carrying a normally adhesive, pressure-sealing 
sulphonamide resin, polyvinyl acetate and one or more of following 
plasticizers: dibutyl phthalate, ethyl phthalyl, ethyl glycollate. No. 2,- 
359,314. Edward Klein and Charles Yates to Beutex Corp. 

Aqueous acid medium for precipitating viscose in form of filaments, films 


, and like, containing sorbitan monolaurate derivative having polyoxy- 
; ethylene group. No. 2,359,749. Benjamin Collins. 

: Viscose spinning solution containing stable surface active non-ionogenic 
- organic compound containing a hydrophobic group. No. 2,359,750. 
Benjamin Collins to American Viscose Corp. : 

t Cold bleaching of cellulose fibers which comprises subjecting material to 
> be bleached to action of a hypochlorite bleaching agent and a preformed 

inorganic glucosate. No. 2,359,782. Ralph Oliver to Lockport Cotton 
Batting Co. : ) ‘ 
Making ethanolamino-cellulose, cellulose constituent of which is unde- 
s graded, which comprises aminating and deacetylating cellulose acetate- 
e -toluene sulfonate. No. 2,360,238. William Kenyon and _ Delbert 
Rerudie to Eastman Kodak Co. 
r Stabilizing a powder-precipitated cellulose acetate butyrate of 35-38% 
butyryl. No. 2,360,239. Guy Kirton and James Kemp to Eastman 
B Kodak Co. , : 
Regenerated cellulosic film coagulating bath. No. 2,360,405. Donald 
Drew to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Ca. 





'S Production of artificial filaments, fibers, which comprises shaping solution 

of fiber-forming polyamide and setting it in liquid medium comprising 

acid selected from formic acid and acetic acid. No. 2,360,406. Henry 

it Dreyfus and Robert Moncrieff and Charles Sammons to Celanese Corp. 
‘ of America. . . ~~ 

Transparent sheet wrapping material comprising base sheet of regenerated 

cellulose coated with moisture-proofing coating composition consisting of 
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thermoplastic, resin-like rubber derivative of Plioform type, gum damar, 
montan wax, benzyl abietate. No. 2,360,947. Albert y rhe 1 othe to 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Producing filtering mass, which comprises impregnating bodies of loosely 
associated cellulosic fibers with solution of sodium silicate and adding 
a chemical adapted to react with impregnating solution to precipitate 
stiffening agent comprising silica gel. No. 2,361,092. Chester Gilbert 
and Geoffrey Gilbert to Gilbert Process Corp. 


Ceramics 


Ceramic decalimania for applying a multi-color design in vitrifiable 
enamel colors to surface of ceramic ware. No. 2,359,462. Burton 
Bricker to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Glass composition containing: P2Os, Al2Os, SiOz. No. 2,359,789. Alexis 
_Pincus to American Optical Co. 

Sintered product consisting of crystallized alumina in which oxide of 
Fe2Os or Mn2Os is contained in solid solution, said alumina also con- 
taining titanium atoms. No. : 2,360,841. Henry Baumann, Jr., and 
Raymond Benner to The Carborundum Co. 

Forming a pervious ceramic body, such as a filter, of desired maximum 
Porosity with aid of subdivided ceramic material. No. 2,360,929. Emil 
Blaha to Selas Corp. of America. 


Chemical Specialties 


Water-soluble compounds having vitamin K_ activity, consisting of 
monoacetyl-2-methyl-1,4-naphthohydroquinone monosulfuric acid ester 
and salts thereof. No. 2,359,282. Bernard Baker to Lederle Labora- 
tories, Inc. 

Detergents, sodium salt of a monoalkyl ester of a monocarboxylic aro- 
matic sulfonic acid. No. 2,359,291. Earl Gluesenkamp and Milton 
Kosmin to Monsanto Chemical Co. 

Free-flowing dentrifice base, composed of finely divided particles of 
dentrifice polishing agent and at least one wetting agent. No. 2,359,326. 
Henry Moss and Theodore Schilb to Monsanto Chemical Co. 

Mineral oil composition comprising a mineral oil having admixed there- 
with stable, oil-miscible condensation product. No. 2,359,331. Orland 
Reiff to Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. 

In dextrinization of starch, method of incorporating a mineral acid 
catalyst into granular starch. No. 2,359,378. Steward Morris to 
Claude R. Wickard, Secretary of Agriculture of the United States 
of America. 

Catalytically dehydrogenating-hydrogenating an unsaturated fatty acid 
soap by treating a molten polymerizable soap of unsaturated fatty acids 
containing mono- and_ polyunsaturated fatty acids with selenium, 
sulphur or tellurium. No. 2,359,404. Robert Colgate and John Ross 
to Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. 

Stable vitamin and mineral composition comprising water soluble vita- 
mins including Bi and water insoluble vitamins, heavy metal com- 
pounds as dietary supplements. No. 2,359,413. Louis Freedman to 
U. S. Vitamin Corp. 

Clarifying a sulfuric acid refined tall oil solution by removing sulfated 
compounds therefrom. No. 2,359,415. Frederick Gayer and Charles 
Fawkes to Continental Research Corp. 

Manufacturing light-polarizing material. No. 2,359,428. Edwin Land to 
Polaroid Corp. 

Recovering biotin from yore produced in manufacture of fumaric 
acid by fermentation. ‘No. 2,359,443. Anne Schivek to Lederle 
Laboratories, Inc. 

Producing emulsions of oil in water type. No. 2,359,503. Kurt Alsmark. 
Impression and molding composition consisting of powdered alginate, 
magnesium oxide, borax, water soluble phosphate, powdered wax, 
calcium sulfate. No. 2,359,512. George Dickson and Irl Schoonover 
to the Government of the United States, as represented by the 
Secretary of Commerce. 

Aikaline detergent for cleaning tin, comprising alkali-metal metasilicate, 
alkali-metal hydroxide, alkali-metal perborate, water-soluble zinc salt 
and water-soluble calcium salt. No. 2,359,587. Charles Schwartz. 

Homogeneous, storage-stable, anhydrous rust-retarding lubricant com 
prising mineral lubricating oil containing compound selected from 
dehydrated sulfated castor oil and ammonia alkali metal and alkaline 
earth metal salts thereof, together with a normally liquid fatty acid. 
No. 2,359,738. Knapel Schiermeier to Shell Development Co. 

Lacquer adapted to yield a moisture-resistant transparent film compris- 
ing a cellulose derivative selected from cellulose esters and cellulose 
ethers, a polymerized rosin ester and volatile organic solvent. No. 
2,359,874. Alfred Rummelsburg to Hercules Powder Co. 

Bleaching groundwood which comprises subjecting to action of calcium 
hypochlorite in presence of sodium hydroxide. No. 2,359,891. Paul 
Brallier and Edmund Nowicke to Stauffer Chemical Co. 

Foam-suppressing detergent composition for beverage containers compris- 
ing alkali metal hydroxide, water soluble alkali metal silicate, as 
represented by formula XMe2O.YSiO2 (Me representing member of 

oup consisting of Na and K) and alkali metal sulfate. No. 2,359,913. 
ugene Hill to Wyandotte Chemicals Corp. : 

Slushing compound consisting of a nonviscous light petroleum solvent 
oil, a waxy material of Ps agar origin and an aluminum soap. 
No. 2,359,946. Louis Sudholz and John Dean to Socony-Vacuum 
Oil Co., Inc. ¢ me 

Lubricant comprising mineral oil and phosphorus-containing product in 
which phosphorus is directly linked to carbon of a = boiling 
aromatic hydrocarbon product. No. 2,359,979. Ernest Engelke to 
Cities Service Oil Co. ec 

Refining a vitamin-containing material of fish origin. No. 2,360,039. 
Loran Buxton to National Oil Products Co. 
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Extraction of dyewood. No. 2,360,114. Raymond Drew to American 
Dyewood Co. 

Anti-foaming and anti-gelling detergent solution for use in automatic 
washing equipment comprising water, caustic soda, and water soluble 
sodium salt of an octyl ester of a phosphoric acid as a foaming and 
gelling inhibitor. No. 2,360,135. Siecy Hull and Lewis Shere to 

_. The Diversey Corp. 

Adhesives comprising reaction products of isocyanates with alkylene 
imines and process of using same. No. 2,360,192. Herbert Bestian and 
Eugen Bock. ’ 

Turbine oil which comprises a petroleum lubricating oil containing com- 
pound of class of bis-(morpholinomethyl)-anilinomethyl-phenol and mor- 
pholinomethyl-bis-(anilinomethyl)-phenol to retard oxidation of oil. No. 
2,360,323. Robert Herlocker and Milton Kleinholz and Franklin Wat- 
kins to Sinclair Refining Co. 

Turbine oil which comprises a petroleum lubricating oil containing bis- 
(beta-naphthylaminomethy])-p-tert.-amylphenol to retard rusting. No. 
2,360,324. Robert Herlocker and Milton Kleinholz and Franklin Wat- 
kins to Sinclair Refining Co. 

Lubricating oil blend of SAE 50 viscosity number having a low vaporiza- 
tion loss in use and a low carbon deposition in use. No. 2,360,446. 
James Reid to Phillips Petroleum Co. 

Method of making flock material. No. 2,360,515. John Ormond, two- 
thirds to Joseph Ramsey. 

Partial pyrolysis of wood and product of same. No. 2,360,604. Alfred 
NV hite. 

Lubricating grease composition comprising a low pour point lubricating 
mineral oil distillate, alkali soap containing excess alkali, a portion of 
which is soap of a mono carboxylic, mono olefinic aliphatic acid and a 
soap of an amphoteric metal and an acid having an iodine number 
under 30. No. 2,360,631. John Zimmer and Arnold Morway to Stand- 
ard Oil Development Co. 

Cleanser for elastic fluids. No. 2,360,669. Alfred Goethel. 

Unfused flux for arc welding comprising: silica sand, cryolite, oxide of 
manganese, silico manganese. No, 2,360,716. Vladimir Peters to The 
Lincoln Electric Co. 

Preparation of detergents. No. 2,360,844. George Bradshaw and Walter 
Meuly to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Soap mass in bud-like shape which will immediately dissolve upon appli- 
cation of water leaving no remainder after a single use. No. 2,360,920. 
Edith Westerberg. ; 

Apparatus and method of slowly cooling crystalline wax-containing wax 
oil mixture to form a wax aerogel for separation of oil from wax. Jo. 
2,361,035. Willem Klaassen to The Lummus Co. 

Lubricant comprising a mineral lubricating oil containing an oil soluble 
compound. Jo. 2,361,043. Rush McCleary to The Texas Co. 

Lubricant comprising a hydrocarbon oil and oil-soluble metal derivative of 
sulfurized partially hydrogenated cardanol. No. 2,361,051. John Pat- 
terson and Rush McCleary to The Texas Co. 

Producing fire extinguishing foam comprising introducing gas with agita- 
tion into stream of water having dissolved therein hydrolysis products 
of protein. No. 2,361,057. Arthur Ratzer to Pyrene Minimax Corp. 

Charging freezing water with COz gas. No. 2,361,137. Kenneth Terry 
and James Imperatrice. 

Stable emulsion in paste form, retaining stability over considerable period 
of time and suitable for improving fibrous materials. No. 2,361,277. 
Florian Enderlin and Lucius Schibler to Society of Chemical Industry 
in Basle. 

Separating mixture of liquid containing finely divided particles dispersed 
therein, said particles being capable of adhering to each other upon col- 
lision. No. 2,361,283. Samuel Good to Shell Development Co. 

Lubricant comprising hydrocarbon oil and a sulphur- and _ halogen-con- 
taining reaction product obtained by reaction of cardanol ether and 
sulphur halide. No. 2,361,352. Ferdinand Otto to Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Co. Inc. 

Lubricant composition comprising hydrocarbon lubricant oil and a sulphur- 
ized cardanol ether obtained by reaction (reaction) of a cardanol ether 
with sulphur. No. 2,361,353. Ferdinand Otto to Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Co. Inc. 


Coatings 


Coating composition comprising a polyvin lformal resin dissolved in 
1,2,3-trichlorobutane. No. 2,360,540. Franklin Bent and George Sten- 
mark to Shell Development Co. 

Preparing coating compositions which comprises forming aqueous sus- 
pension of mineral or pigment, adding protein to satisfy protein ab- 
sorptive capacity of mineral or pigment, incorporating a raw starch and 
subjecting resulting mixture to action of an amylolytic enzyme on a 
nag carrier. No. 2,360,828. William Craig to R. T. Vanderbilt 
Co. Ine. 

Liquid coating composition having air drying characteristics of a drying 
oil, consisting of product obtained by cooking a drying oil soluble resin, 
and a liquid conjoint polymerization product of mixture consisting of 
cyclopentadiene and an unsaturated glyceride oil. No. 2,361,018. 
Howard Gerhart to Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 


Dyes and Stains 


Azo compounds and material colored therewith. No. 2,359,305. * Joseph 
Dickey and James McNally to Eastman Kodak Co. 

Producing triphenylmethane dyes. No. 2,359,733. Orin Grant to Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Co. 

Producing porphine pigments of enhanced softness and strength. No. 
2,359,737. arold Lacey and Hams Lecher to American Cyanamid Co. 

Producing resistlike two-tone effects in dyeing textiles. No. 2,359,776. 
William Milne and Anthony Tokarz to Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co. 

Dyeing hair which comprises rendering hair receptive to non-toxic organic 
dyes by applying salt of a condensation product of a higher fatty acid 
and an alcohol containing a primary amino group. No. 2,359,783. 
John Orelup. 

Stabilizing a direct azo dyestuff of type which is unstable upon storage 
when in form of its alkali metal salt and which has radical of meta- 
dihydroxy benzene series as end component. No. 2,361,301. James 
Libby, Jr. and Joseph Trepagnier to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Enzymes, etc. 
Preparing a diastatic material having an increased diastase content. No. 
2,359, 


356. Leo Christensen to National Agrol Co. Inc. 
Production of yeast, high in vitamin Bi content, comprising adding to 
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yeast culture 4-methyl-5-beta-(x)-ethyl-thi 5 1 
ptiatrigon te Anheuser-Busch, Inc: yl-thiazole. No. 2,359,521. Horace 
roduction of levo-2, 3-butylene glycol by fermentation. No. 2,359,950 
George Ward and Lynferd Wickerham and Lewis Lockwood to Claude 
a Rau as Secretary of Agriculture of the United States of 
Zein dispersions consisting of zein, ethyl alcohol, a sulphated y 
st 1 
alcohol, and water. No. 2,360,081. Charles Stewart to Soe Peedacs 
“ we wre Co. 
roduction and treatment of zein. No. 2,360,381. Ja Walsh, Sieg: 
fried Kinzinger and Willard Morgan to Prolamine ee oy — 


Equipment 


ment ae ate oe as . fluid in selected temperature 

e determine y character o uid. No. 22,553. i 

and Allan Williams to Niagara Blower Co. oo: ln 

System for microscopic examination of anisotropic substances by incident 
reer ge light. No. 2,359,694. Arthur Turner to Bausch & Lomb 

ptical Co. 

Spectrophotometer amplifier. No. 2,359,734. Robert Hood to American 
Cyanamid Co. 

Device for measurement of color changes and reactions by intermittently 
measuring «changes in optical radiation at different wave lengths in a 
plurality of reaction mixtures. No. 2,359,736. Roy Kienle, Robert 
Park, Charles Benbrook, and Everett Grieb to American Cyanamid Co. 

Apparatus for’ testing moisture content in granular material. No. 2,359,- 
831. William Delmhorst to Measurements Corp. ; 

Apparatus for producing high-proof ethyl alcohol from a low-proof wash 
which contains fusel oil. o. 2,359,860. Carl Kiefer and Edward 
.Monohan to Schenley Distillers Corp. 

Liquid meter for measuring rate of flow of liquid. No. 2,359,927. Wil- 
liam Melas to Cochrane Corp. 

Heater for fluids. No. 2,359,963. Marion Barnes to Universal Oil 
Products Co. 

|e —. No. ——, fa oon Kunkel. 
ump for delivering measured volumes of liquid under pressure. No. 2,- 
360,093. Kenneth Ainslie and Harry Wedge. . is hain 

Heat exchanger. No. 2,360,094. Nathan Arvins and Abraham Arvintz 
to Monitor Heat Exchange Corp. 

High-frequency desiccator for simultaneously totally removing free mois- 
ture from a plurality of samples of similar dielectric material for 
moisture content testing purposes. No. 2,360,108. Alfred Christe to 
Claude R. Wickard, Secretary of Agriculture of the United States of 
America. 

Temperature regulator for fluids like lubricating oils whose viscosities 
increase when their temperatures decrease. No. 2,360,123. George 
Gerstung and Hiram Walker to General Motors Corp. 

Apparatus for multiple separation of fragmentary material into batches ot 
particles characterized by different specific gravities. No. 2,360,129. 
Charles Hebbard, one-half to Kelsey Norman, Henry Warten, and 
Helen Redding. i 

Clear glass filter for use with a radiant energy source wherein ratio of 
infra-red radiation to visible radiation is in order to 20 to 1 and to 
selectively transmit 34 of the infra-red and from 1/6 to 2/s of visible 
radiation. No. 2,360,280. Thomas Rolph and Samuel Harris to Holo- 

_—— sg" Inc. 
pparatus for separating suspended particles from gaseous media. No. 
2,360,355. Charles McBride and John Watson to Prat-Daniel Corp. 

Heat exchanger for supplying tempered air to a space. No. 2,360,386. 
George Young to B. F. Sturtevant Co. 

Vessel resistant to high internal fluid pressure. No. 2,360,391. Harold 
Birchall to Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. 

Vitreous enamel coated objects and method of producing same. No. 
2,360,413. Charles Getz and George Weidmann. 

Apparatus for concentration of liquid such as latex or like, by evaporation 
under vacuum. No. 2,360,445. Kurt Quasebarth. 

Centrifugal pump for transferring an aerated, finely divided solid mate- 
rial from a low pressure zone to a high pressure zone. No. 2,360,464. 
Maurice Arveson to Standard Oil Co. 

Apparatus for separating component parts of gas mixture by rectification 
No. 2,360,468. Andrew Brown to Compressed Industrial Gases, Inc. 
Apparatus for removing solids from gases. No. 2,360,498. Curtis Howse 

to Diamond Power Specialty Corp. 

Grinding cement clinker, which comprises grinding cement clinker in 
presence of substituted benzoic acids, salts and esters thereof. No. 2 
360,517, Edward Scripture, Jr. 

Grinding cement which comprises adding to cement clinker a wetting 
agent capable of lowering surface tension of neutral and alkaline 
aqueous solutions and of substituted benzoic acids, salts and esters 
thereof. No. 2,360,518. Edward Scripture, Jr. 

Grinding hydraulic cement clinker, which comprises grinding in presence 
of a cement dispersing agent and compound selected from substituted 
rng, acids, salts and esters thereof. No. 2,360,519. Edward Scrip- 
ture, Jr. 

Leakproof dry cell. No. 2,360,541. Leroy Berigan to Ray-O-Vac Co. 

Apparatus for determining density of a liquid such as well drilling mud or 
the like. No. 2,360,546. William Cardwell, Jr. to Standard Oil Co. 
of California. | 

Glass filter comprising bottom and adjoining side wall having slots there- 
through where they adjoin one another. No. 2,360,570. Deo Mattoon 
to. Corning Glass Works. 

Device for controlling passage of a medium under pressure. No. 2,360,- 
572. Jacques Mejean to Helfeda, S. A. 

Water gas generator. No. 2,360,574. Oscar Nygaard and Charles Schro- 
der to Bernitz Furnace Appliance Co. 

Apparatus for removing solid particles from air streams. No. 2,360,595. 
Richard Thompson to Sturtevant Mill Co. 

Apparatus for heat extraction. No. 2,360,665. Reuben Fields to E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

—— apparatus. No. 2,360.817. Charles Scott to The Dorr 

o. Inc. 

Recharging gas generator in which gas is generated at about one atmo- 
sphere gauge pressure by reaction of a solid and a liquid leaving a 
residue in form of a sludge. No. 22,557. Robert Kehl to Union 
Carbide and Carbon Corp. 

Liquid level control system. No. 2,360,894. Commodore Ryan to Com- 
mercial Controls Corp. 

Making puncture sealing hollow bodies. No. 2,360,925. Edwin Wyman. 

Rack comprising [pee being slidably mounted to enable movement to 
form openings of various sizes whereby test tubes of various sizes may 
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be securely held therein. No. 2,360,978. Erich Putter to Schering 

Frictional brake member comprised of soft iron with spheroidal granules 
of iron carbide dispersed therein. No. 2,361,031. E. Elliott Hood to 
Bendix Aviation Corp. 

Alternating current rectifier of selenium type comprising base provided 
with layer of selenium containing selenium dioxide and a non-hydrolyz- 
able halogen salt. No. 2,361,156. Leslie Thompsen and Alexander 
Jenkins to The Union Switch and Signal Co. 

Rectifier comprising base plate provided with layer of selenium, and 
counter-electrode comprising layer of thallium applied to selenium layer. 
No. 2,361,157. Leslie Thompson and Alexander Jenkins to The Union 
Switch and Signal Co. 

Apparatus for separating material particles, comprising hydraulic separat- 
ing means so constructed and arranged that particles fed thereto are 
subjected to hydraulic counter-current settling. No. 2,361,207. Basil 
Horsfield to Orefraction Inc. 

Molded and baked commutator brush comprising resinoid bonded elec- 
trically conductive material with which is incorporated an alkaline earth 
— salt content. No. 2,361,220. Homer Loftis to Henrite Products 

orp. 

Turbidity detector. No. 2,361,235. 

Diffusion pump. No. 2,361,245. 
Electric & Manufacturing Co. 

Luminous marker comprising container, wet mass of radio-active sub- 
stance disposed within container and window in container of transparent 
organic thermo-plastic material. No. 2,361,319. John Paul to United 
States Radium Corp. 


Eric Pick to The Permutit Co. 
Frederick Stallmann to Westinghouse 


Explosives 


Blasting cap consisting of three separately charged and pressed explosive 
charges, initiating charge consisting of lead azide, secondary charge 
consisting of mixture of lead azide and trinitrotoluene, and main charge 
comprising a inixture of pentaerythritol tetranitrate and trinitrotoluene. 
No. 2,360,698. George Lyte to Trojan Powder Co. 


Fine Chemicals 


p,p’-diaminobenzil. No. George Anderson to American Cyan- 
amid Co. 


Quinoline substituted dihydropyridines. No. 2,359,329. Arthur Phillips 
and Lowell Randall to Burroughs Wellcome & Co. 


2,359,280. 


Preparing anthraquinonethiosalicylic acids. No. 2,359,373. Henry Lee 
and William Dettwyler to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
1,4-di(omega-cyanoalkylamino) -anthraquinones. No. 2,359,381. Melvin 


Perkins and Joseph Deinet to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Production of heterocylic nitrogen ring compounds which comprises reac- 
ting alpha-gamma-glycerol dichlorhydrin with an aryl amine of benzene 
series. No. 2,359,391. George Seymour and Victor Salvin to Celanese 
Corp. of America. 





Robert 


Chromane compounds and manufacture thereof. No. 2,559,461. 
Behnisch and Walter Salzer to Winthrop Chemical Co. Inc. : 
Extraction of aconitic acid from plant juices containing free aconitic acid, 
combined aconitic acid and sugar. No. 2,359,537. Emil Ventre, Joseph 
Ambler and Sam Byall and Herbert Henry to the United States of 
America as represented by Claude R. Wickard, Secretary of Agriculture. 
Manufacture of new acylamines of anthraquinone series, comprising con- 
wae an anthrapyridone compound. No. 2,359,673. Albin Peter to 
andoz A. G. 

Beta-(2,5-dimethoxyphenyl)-beta-hydroxy-isopropylamine. No. 2,359,707. 
Richard Baltzly, Edwin de Beer and Johannes Buck to Burrough Well- 
come & Co. (Johannes Buck). 

3,4 Di-ethylcarbonato-phenalykyldialkyl amines and their salts. No. 2,- 

7 Johannes Buck and Laszlo Reiner to Burrough Wellcome 
0. 

Substituted hydroxylated derivative of a dehydroabietic acid compound. 
No. 2,359,826. William Campbell to Hercules Powder Co. 

Mixing alkyl ester of an alpha halogeno aliphatic carboxylic acid, and 


trimethylamine in presence of a polar solvent. No. 2,359,884. John 
Tinker and Adrian Linch to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Cis-10-methyl-7-naphthiten-l-one (cis-9-methyl-8-keto-2-octalin). No. 2,- 


359,935. Walter Nudenberg and Leis Butz to The United States of 
America, as represented by Claude R. Wickard, Secretary of Agriculture. 


Recovery of Deen geen» from aqueous mixtures comprising pentaery- 
thritols and syrupy products formed during condensation of formalde- 
hyde and acetaldehyde in aqueous alkaline medium. No. 2,360,186. 


Joseph Wyler to Trojan Powder Co. 

Lactone of oximinohydroxytetrahydroabietic acid melting at 184°-185° C. 
and having optical rotation (a) D-30° when in 2% solution in chloro- 
form. No. 2,360,206. Richard Cox to Hercules Powder Co. 

Producing a dihydroabietic acid of melting point 147° to 148° C. and 
specific rotation (a) D+68°. No. 2,360,207. Richard Cox to Hercules 
Powder Co. 

Producing henylacetaldehyde. No. 2,360,301. 
santo Chemical Co. 

A nitrosolactone of a resin acid having formula CaoHs10Os8N. 
309. Richard Cox to Hercules Powder Co. 

Alcoholizing fatty acid ester of glycerol with an alcohol selected from 
pentaerythritol, polypentaerythritols. No. 2,360,393. Harry Burrell to 
Heyden Chemical Pare. 

Promoting alcoholysis with pentaerythritol which includes effecting reac- 
tion in presence of ester-soluble salt of a metal selected from lithium, 


William Emerson to Mon- 


No. 2,360,- 


calcium, strontium, barium, zinc, and cadmium. No. 2,360,394. Harry 
Burrell to Heyden Chemical Corp. 
Producing higher alkene-substituted dicarboxylic acid. No. 2,360,426. 


Lucas Kyrides to Monsanto Chemical Co. rt : ‘ d 
Converting hydroxysteroids to ketosteroids, comprising inoculating of a 
medium containing hydroxysteroid, with a culture of Alcaligenes 


faecalis. No. 2,360,447. Leon Schmidt and Hettie Hughes to The 
Elizabeth Gamble Deaconess Home Association. 
Polymeric acetals and process of forming same. No. 2,360,477. Joseph 


Dahle to Gustavus J. Esselen, Inc. . 
Making dielectric material for electrostatic condenser comprising coating 
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HOME FOR CHRISTMAS 


... that grand and glorious feeling that every 
American looks forward to year after year. 


What will Christmas be like this year to mil- 
lions of our men and women fighting the war 
on distant battle lines? What will it be like 
in American homes with loved ones in trenches 
and foxholes? Most of us know the answers. 


Let us’ be sure that this is the last Christmas 
filled with heartaches and separations. 


We can be sure if we double our war efforts, 
double our bonds, and keep giving our blood. 


A BOND A DAY WILL HASTEN THE DAY! 
. 


THE RAYMOND BAG COMPANY 
MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


Manufacturers of Raymond Multi-Wall Paper Shipping Sacks. 
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titanium dioxide crystals suspended in aqueous solution of polyvinyl 
alcohol on combustible base. No. 2,360,479. Judson Detrick and Hal 
Fruth to Western Electric Co. Inc. . 

Effecting selective hydrogenation of one of two double bonds of a conju- 
gated cyclic diolefin in which both of said double bonds are within ali- 
cyclic ring, to produce corresponding cyclic mono-olefin. No. 2,360,555. 
Theodore Evans and Rupert Morris and Edward Shokal to Shell Devel- 
opment Co. ; 

Production of alpha, omega-dicarboxylic acids. No. 2,360,673. William 
Hanford to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Producing a lower alkyl ester of methacrylic acid which comprises heat- 
ing corresponding ester of alphahydroxy sobutyric acid with benzo- 
trichloride. No. 2,360,880. Edward Kropa to American Cyanamid Co. 

Manufacture of sulphurized monoesters. No. 2,360,904. Herschel Smith 
to Gulf Oil ee * 

Manufacture of sulpho-chloro-monoesters. No. 2,360,905. Herschel Smith 
and Troy Cantrell and John Peters to Gulf Oil Co. 

Composite homogeneous mixtures resulting from neutralization of mixed 
resin and fatty acids of tall oil with two different non-homologous amino 
reagents, said mixture containing free acids, free amino reagents and 
a carboxylic acid-amino neutralization product. No. 2,360,913. Edward 
Van Valkenburgh, three-fourths to Amino Products Corp. 

Glyoxal tetra-chloralkyl acetals of chloralkanols having less than six 
carbon atoms. No. 2,360,957. Louis MacDowell and Raymond McNa- 
mee to Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corp. 

Making tetra-acetals of glyoxal. No. 2,360,959. Louis MacDowell and 
Raymond McNamee to Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corp. 

Antirachitically active compound produced by ultra-violet irradiation of a 
7-dehydro-epi-sterol. No. 2,360,996. Adolf Windaus to Winthrop 
Chemical Co. Inc. 

Forming semi-permeable dialyzing membranes. No. 2,361,000. Justin 
Zender to Sylvania Industrial Corp. 

Reclaiming vulcanized balata which comprises associating vulcanized 
balata with an aliphatic polyamine. No. 2,361,015. Paul Dasher to 
The B. F. Goodrich Co. 

Producing an alpha-beta unsaturated monocarboxylic acid. No. 2,361,- 
036. Frederick Kung to The B. F. Goodrich Co. 

Producing stilbene which comprises dehydrogenating dibenzyl in presence 
of catalyst comprising alumina and oxide of vanadium, chromium, or 
— No. 2,361,044. William Mattox to Universal Oil Prod- 
ucts Co. 

Polymerizing an ester of (a) monohydric alcohol having unsaturated link- 
age in aliphatic chain of 3 to 4 carbon atoms and (b) acid of group 
consisting of acrylic acid, methacrylic acid, and chloroacrylic acid. No. 
2,361,055. Maxwell Pollack to Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 

Preparation of trichlorethylene which comprises introducing tetrachlore- 
thane into reaction chamber containing hydrogen chloride salt of an 
organic nitrogen base as catalyst. No. 2,361,072. William Vining to 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Atomizing a liquid into internal colloidal phase and mingling it with a 
gaseous external phase by influence of fast moving stream of fluid of 
gaseous nature. 0. 2,361,144. Albert Loepsinger to Grinnell Corp. 

Making ether compounds. No. 2,361,185. Max Engelmann and Josef 
Pikl to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Aliphatic sulphonamide of at least 8 carbons atoms containing free amino 
groups. No. 2,361,188. Arthur Fox to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Cyanoethylated nitro compounds and process for preserving same. No. 
2,361,259. Herman Bruson to The Resinous Products & Chemical Co. 

Phosphoric acid ester of glycerol-di-(o-methoxyphenyl) ether. No. 2,361,- 
286. Adolf Grun to J. R. Geigy, A. G. 

Manufacturing solid, dry and stable adsorbate containing invertase. No. 
2,361,315. Carl Neuberg to Warwick Chemical Corp. 

Aryloxy-alkacyl-arylenes. No. 2,361,327. Chiles Sparks to E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. 

2-Alkyl-3-amino-5-pyrazolones. No. 2,361,329. Hans Stenzl and Alfred 
Staub to J. R. Geigy A. G. 


Food Products 


Purification of sugar juice. No. 2,359,902. Henry Dahlberg to The 
Great Western Sugar Co. 

Recovering tartrate values from a fruit pomace. No. 2,359,929. Ernest 
Metzner to Stauffer Chemical Co. 

Milk products and process of making same. No. 2,360,033. Lewis Bau- 
mann to Anthony Sanna, Filip Sanna, and Bartell Sanna, doing busi- 
ness as Sanna Dairy Engineers. 

Solid coffee concentrate comprising an expanded dehydrated mixture of 
soluble coffee solids, volatile condensable constituents, volatile rela- 
tively noncondensable constituents, and corn sirup having an intercom- 
municating cell structure. No. 2,360,342. Wilbert Heyman to Gran- 
ular Foods, Inc. 

Treating sausage casing which comprises saturating casing with a preserv- 
ative composition comprising glycerin and common salt each in 25 to 
peadiad water solution. No. 2,360,374. Daniel Topjian, to himself, as 
rustee. 

Mating blue-veined cheese. No. 2,360,556. Nels Fabricius and Verner 
Nielsen to Towa State College Research Foundation. 

Manufacturing direct consumption sugar using a continuous closed clari- 
fier. No. 2,360,586. Harry Row. 

Filtering egg medts. No. 2,361,028. James Milton Hansen. 


Industrial Chemicals, Inorganic 


Production of ammonium sulphate and elemental sulphur. No. 2,359,319. 
Robert Lepsoe and Robert Mitchell to The Consolidated Mining & 
Smelting Co., of Canada, Ltd. « 

Producing a magnesium-oxid-calcium-carbonate product by partially cal- 
cining dolomitic rock. No. 2,359,792. Clarence Rex. 

Production of aqueous magnesium chloride liquors by carbonating slur- 
= = — hydrates of ye one — Tr in aqueous calcium 
chloride liquors containing soluble sulphates. 0. 2,359,829. 

Day to The Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. — 

Making electric contact element which comprises pressing mixture of pow- 
dered contact metal and powdered cadmium oxide, and baking compact 
in atmosphere of nitrogen while exposing one face to reducing condi- 
tions and reducing cadmium oxide at that face. No. 2,360,522. Erle 
Shobert and Alfred Schutz to Stackpole Carbon Co. 

Continuously coking residual hydrocarbon material. No. 2,361,066. 
August Schutte to The Lummus Co. 

Manufacture of water gas in a gas making set containing ignited bed of 
solid fuel and heat storage material by a cyclic process. No. 2,361,292. 
Charles Hunter and John Haug to United Engineers & Constructors Inc. 
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Device for making tests upon liquid of type wherein fresh test electrodes 
are successively exposed to said liquid which includes steps of starting 
a flow of current to said electrodes and effecting a measurement of 
electrical current to said electrode. No. 2,361,295. Oscar Kanner and 
Edwin Coleman to Edwin Coleman. 


Industrial Chemical, Organic 


Preparing acetoxy compounds of class consisting of 5-acetoxy coumaranes 

and. ——t chromanes. No. 2,359,311. Otto Hromatka to Merck 
o. Inc. 

Antioxidant. No. 2,359,360. Carlin Gibbs to The B. F. Goodrich Co. 

A new composition of matter, product obtained by reacting formaldehyde 
with equivalent proportions of hydrochloric acid and an alkali metal 
salt of a dithiocarbamic acid. No. 2,359,374. Joy Lichty to Wingfoot 
Corp. 

Treatment of vinyl type halides. No. 2,359,459. John Anderson, Ray- 
mond Stager, and Sumner McAllister to Shell Development Co. 

Alkylating acyclic paraffins containing tertiary carbon atom with mono- 
olefins in presence of a catalyst comprising oxide of element of fifth 
group of periodic system in concentrated sulfuric acid. No. 2,359,542. 
William Bradley and Karl Korpi to Union Oil Co. of California. 

Ester-ethers of Siecieeeain. No. 2,359,622. Gerald Coleman and Bart- 
holdt Hadler and Robert Sapp to The Dow Chemical Co. 

In adsorption system employing a plurality of adsorption zones for re- 
moving condensibles from a gaseous mixture by contacting mixture with 
solid adsorbents contained in zones and wherein zones are alternated 
in system between active adsorption and reactivation positions, method 
of reactivating spent adsorbent materials. No. 2,359,660. Henry Mar- 
tin and Walter Deschner to J. F. Pritchard & Co. 

Derivatives of naphthosultones and a process for their manufacture. 
No. 2,359,730. Guido Schetty to J. R. Geigy A. G. \% . 

Producing olefins, by passing cracked-oil gas mixture comprising olefin 
and acetylene and more than one mole of hydrogen per mole of acety- 
lene, through bed of durable hydrogenation catalyst. No. 2,359,759. 
George Hebbard and Wilson Hunt to The Dow Chemical Co. 

Substituting alcoholic hydroxyl rg by bromine wherein hydroxy com- 

ound is subjected to action of bromine and sulfur. No. 2,359,828. 
arold Davies. 

Producing betaine esters. No. 2,359,862. Adrian Linch to E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. 

Betaine acid halide. No. 2,359,863. Adrian Linch to E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. F 
Acid addition products of a betaine acid halide and a basic organic amine. 

No. 2,359,864. Adrian Linch to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Preparation of addition product of 1-pimaric acid and maleic anhydride 
from pine oleoresin in a high state of purity. No. 2,359,980. Elmer 
Fleck, dedicated to the free use of the People in the territory of the 
United States. 

Preparation of a 1-aminoanthraquinone-2-sulphonic acid compound by 
sulphonating an aminoanthraquinone compound. No. 2,360,010. James 
Ogilvie to Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 

Producing an halolactone of an hydroxytetrahydroabietic acid. No. 2,- 
360,205. Richard Cox to Hercules Powder Co. f 

Mixed carboxylic-carbamic anhydrides. No. 2,360,210. Joseph Dickey 
and James Straley to Eastman Kodak Co. : 

Making a thermo-setting solid composition which comprises dissolving 
zein in heat-softened shellac. No. 2,360,382. Harry Weber to Prola- 
mine Products, Inc. 

Phosphorescent device, having a coating comprising melamine, dibutyl 
phthalate, toluol, titanium oxide and aluminum stearate, and a coating 
of phosphorescent material on first coating. No. 2,360,516. Gilbert 
Schmidling. j d : 

Al‘ylation of isobutane with ethylene in presence of an aluminum chloride 
catalyst and hydrogen chloride wherein a normal butane-ethyl chloride 
azeotrope is separated from reaction products. No. 2,360,547. Joseph 
Chenicek to Universal Oil Products Co. ‘ 

Separating normal aliphatic hydrocarbons, having 12 to 14 carbon atoms 
per molecule, from mixture with normal aliphatic alcohols having 8 to 
18 carbon atoms per molecule. No. 2,360,685. Ernest Jensen to E. I 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. ; 

Preparation of valuable organic products by reduction of carbon monoxide 
with hydrogen. No. 2,360,787. Eger Murphree and Chagsles Tyson, 
Donald Campbell and Homer Martin to Standard Catalytic Co. ; 

Solvent extraction process for separating mixture of different organic 
compounds comprising contacting said mixture with a_sulfolane. No. 
2,360,859. Theodore Evans and Rupert Morris to Shell Development Co. 

Solvent extraction process for separation of mixture of fatty acids and 
fatty acid esters, comprising contacting said mixture with a sulfolane. 
No. 2,360,860. Rupert Morris and Edward Shokal to Shell Develop- 
ment Co. 

Solvent extraction process for separating a mixture of different organic 
compounds. No. 2,360,861. Gino Pierotti and Clarence Dunn to Shell 
Development Co. ’ 3 

Solvent extraction process for separation of a liquod mixture of non- 
cellulosic wood products, comprising contacting with a sulfolane. No. 
2,360,862. Rupert Morris, and Edward Shokal to Shell Develop- 
ment Co. 

Drying composition, an unsaturated beta-keto-ester. No. 2,361,027. Vir- 
gil onahay and Arthur Rogers to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Leather 


Improving lambskins or sheepskins which comprises applying to hair side 
alcoholic solution of nitric acid, drying, and “electrifying” the thus 
treated hair. No. 2,359,444. Charles Schneider to J. Laskin & Sons 

Corp. : f 

Strengthening animal skins while retaining pliability and porosity, which 

comprises applying to surface of animal skin a thin coating of a nor- 

mally pliable thermoplastic resinous material. No. 2,361,296. William 

Kennedy. 


Medicinals 


Preparation of sulphonyl guanidines. No. 2,359,363. Donald Kaiser to 
American Cyanamid Co. : . 

Preparing pertussis toxin and toxoid. No. 2,359,388. Merritt Roberts 
and Edwin Voigt to Lederle Laboratories, Inc. 5 ‘ 

Hydrazide of a dihydro lysergic acid which is contained in ergot alka- 
loids, which hydrazide possesses general formula CisH2oONs, for use 
as intermediate for preparation of a therapeutically active compound. 
No. 2,359,688. Arthur Stoll and Albert Hofmann to Sandoz Ltd. 

Preparing a delta 16-21-halo-20-keto pregnene. No. 2,359,772. Russell 


Chemical Industries 
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Marker and Harry Crooks, Jr. to Parke, Davis & Co. 7 

Unsaturated pregnenoic acids and preparation of same from halosteroids. 
No. 2,359,773. Russell Marker and Harry Crooks, Jr. to Parke, 
Davis & Co. 

Manufacture of 
912. Ernest 
tries Ltd. 

Germicidal composition comprising a water-soluble phenolate and a phos- 
phate selected from alkali metal hexametaphosphates, tetrametaphos- 
phates, and tetraphosphates. No. 2,360,269. Alexander Partansky to 
The Dow Chemical Co. : : 

Making phenothiazine which comprises reacting sulphur with diphenyla- 
nine No. 2,360,295. Alexander Widiger, Jr. to The Dow Chem- 
ical Co. 

Pharmaceutical composition comprising mixture of calcium acetate, alum- 
inum sulphate and water soluble acid amide to prevent crystallization of 
calcium sulphate. No. 2,360,388. Herman Berger. : 

Continuous filtering process for biological purification of liquids. No. 
2,360,769. Weston Gavett. : ar 

Producing modified castor oil soluble in mineral oil containing a hydroxyl 
group, comprising reacting said substance with an alkyl phosphite. No. 
2,361,022. Everett Gilbert to Tide Water Associated Oil Co. 

Preliminary filling for tooth cavities consisting of mixture in pliable paste 
of zinc oxide, thymol iodide, creosote, oil of cloves, and lanolin. No. 
2,361,161. David Charles Anderson. 


Metals, Alloys 


Producing metal article having a vitrified coating with a crinkle finish. 
No. 2,359,283. William Baldwin, to Homelaya, Inc. N 

Protecting ingot molds during pouring which comprises covering bottom 
surface of mold with composition of pitch and finely divided cork prior 

No. 2,359,321. indemuth to Steel Ingot Produc- 


No. 2,359,340. John 


-substituted benzene-sulphonylguanidines. No. 2,359,- 
aworth and Francis Rose to Imperial Chemical Indus- 


to pouring. Lewis 
tion, Inc. 

Removing iron from an aluminum salt solution. 
Walthall to Tennessee Valley Authority. . 7 

Alloy steel powder of 18-8 type suitable for metal spraying which consists 
of mixture of 18-8 powder and lower melting point metal. No. 2,359,- 
401. John Wulff. 

Protecting metal surfaces against corrosion by exposure to atmosphere 
which comprises applying composition comprising a beta-diketone. No. 
2,359,407. Ralph Denington to Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. 

Apparatus for reducing ores and melting metals by electromagnetic in- 
duction. No. 2,359,578. Clarence Payne. 

Manufacturing metallurgical coke. No. 2,359,581. Horace Porter. 

Alloy comprising carbon, chromium, cobalt, copper, molybdenum, manga- 
nese, and silicon, and remainder all iron, including Saige ces of 
sulphur and phosphorus, said alloy being characterized by an unusual 
resistance to wear and freedom from scale pick-up. No. 2,359,692. 
Jacob Trantin, Jr. : 

Chromium recovery. No. 2,359,697. Marvin Udy. P 

Removing metals of group consisting of dore and copper from antimony- 
lead alloys in eutectic proportions which comprises reacting molten bath 
of said metal with calcium metal material to form a dross with dore 
and copper. No. 2,359,718. John Reinhardt and Clifford Sexton to 
American Smelting & Refining Co. 

Treating metal to prevent corrosion which consists in cleaning surfaces 
of metal, then coating a film of solution consisting of ordinary soap a 
precipitating agent and a wetting agent. No. 2,359,799. Robert 
Shoemaker to Agnes Reeves Greer. 

Rod for welding, brazing, soldering, on metallic bases, comprising a core 
of weld material, and a corrosion-resistant metallic film to protect core 
surface against attack of atmospheric influences. No. 2,359,813. Rene 
Wassermann. 

System of preventing electrolytic corrosion of a metal pipe buried in 
contact with the soil, which comprises disposing an iron anode in an 
alkaline electrolyte held in a porous container. No. 2,360,244. Adrian 
McAnneny to The Texas Co. 

Hardened manganese steel article drawn at a temperature less than 500° 
F. containing addition agent containing vanadium, titanium and alum- 
inum. No. 2,360,271. Otto Peterson to General Motors Corp. 

Producing metal hypochlorites by recating alkali or alkaline earth 
metal basic material with alkyl hypochlorite with concurrent formation 
of alcohol. No. 2,360,492. Clifford Hampel to The Mathieson Alkali 
Works, Inc. 

Composition for removing rust and oxide scale from metal objects, com- 
prising concentrated orthophosphoric acid, alkali metal bisulfate, alkali 
metal acid phosphate, mineral oilsulfonate, and water. No. 2,360,509. 
John Morgan and Russell Lowe to Cities Service Oil Co. 

Metallurgical apparatus. No. 2,360,605. Luther Bahney and Alfred 
Horswell to Scovill Manufacturing Co. 

Method of analyzing steel for copper. No. 2,360,644. 
to Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. 

Eliminating aluminate and silicate inclusions in manufacturing a clean 
steel, which consists in preparing a molten bath of killed steel and 
adding cerium. No. 2,360,717. Harold Phelps to The Cerium Corp. 

Bath for hot dip galvanizing, which consists of zinc containing lead, 
cadmium, and antimony. No. 2,360,784. Arthur Mauger and Alfred 
Ward to Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. 

High tensile strength and non-corrosive alloy comprising zirconium, 
nickel, chromium, carbon, silicon, and balance iron. No. 2,360,797. 
Charles Schaefer. 

Forming upon a metal surface an abrasive layer consisting of dust-like 
diamond particles secured within a hard metallic matrix which in- 
cludes electroplating matrix metal upon said metal surface in electro- 

lating bath containing diamond particles. N6. 2,360,798. Roger 
Scllenas and Hans Schwarzkopf and John Van Otterloo to said Selig- 
man. 

Manufacture of nonaging steel. No. 2,360,868. 

Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. 

Forming stabilizer material for magnetic cores, said material comprising 
particles having a variety of Curie points, comprising powdering mag- 
netic material composed of nickel, molybdenum, and iron. No. 2,360,- 
939. Joy Dillinger and Arthur Ogden to Western Electric Co. Inc. 

Refining lead-containing materials consisting principally of copper. No. 
2,361,013. Sidney Corren to Nassau Smelting & Refining Co. Inc. 

Producing chromium chloride by chlorinating a chromium bearing ma- 
terial which contains magnesium in concentrations as to cause sintering 
during chlorination. No. 2,361,048. Irving Muskat to Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co. 

Cyclic process for electrowinning of manganese employing electrolytic 
cell divided into catholyte and anolyte chambers. No. 2,361,143. Karl 


William Brown 


Maxwell Gensamer to 
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Leute, Charles Mantell and William Hammerquist to Electro Manganese 


orp. 

Die lubricant selected from molybdenum disulphide, tungsten disulphide, 
molybdenum telluride, tungsten selenide, and molybdenum selenide and 
similar crystalling -plate-like compounds in which metallic atoms are 
arranged in plane layer with layer of nonmetallic atoms of elements 
of group sulphur, selenium and tellurium on either side. No. 2,361,- 
211. Philip Kalischer to Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 

Removing collodial noble metal selected from platinum, osmium, palladium, 
ruthenium, rhodium and iridium from a hydrogenated rosiny! compound 
containing said metal. No. 2,361,213. William Kirkpatrick to Her- 
cules Powder Co. 

Metal deactivators. No. 2,361,339. Ellis White and Ernest Walters to 
Shell Development Co. 


Paint, Pigments, Inks 


Phonograph record comprising shellac, a mineral filler, and a composition 
consisting of petroleum hydrocarbon insoluble pine wood resin, ethyl 
cellulose, and a plasticizing agent. No. 2,359,972. John DeBell to 
Hercules Powder Co. 

Typographic Lepr | ink vehicle stable on inking system of typographic 
rinting press at humidities above 60%, comprising solution of a pro- 
amine in solvent consisting of a partial ester of glycerol and acetic 
acid. No. 2,361,009. Everett Carman and Whitney Mears to Inter- 
chemical Corp. 

Process for treating calcined giamente. No. 2,361,059. Campbell Rob- 
ertson to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Paper and Pulp 


Controlling series of cooks in pulp digester each requiring different tem- 
peratures at different periods during the cook. No. 2,359,714. Robert 
McKay, deceased, by Harry McKay, administrator, to Mason-Neilan 
Regulator Co. 

Paper containing a reaction product of a starch and a water soluble com- 
Ee compound of the Wernertype. No. 2,359,858. Ralph Iler to 
=. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Screening and washing pulp digester by an alkaline process and sus- 
pended in black liquor resulting from said digesting process. No. 
2,360,779. Frank Lang and George Jaeger to International Paper Co. 

In manufacture of cast surfaced coated paper by hardening aqueous coat- 
ing on a moving web of paper in contact with moving casting surface, 
the method of maintaining condition of casting surface beyond edges 
of paper web. No. 2,360,825. Philip Blickensderfer to The Champion 
Paper & Fibre Co. 

Manufacture of cast-surfaced-coated paper in which aqueous coating is 
freshly applied to a web of pow and coating dried in contact with a 
finished casting surface. o. 2,360,919. Edgar Warner to The 
Champion Paper and Fibre Co. 

Dispersing chlorine throughout body of liquid paper pulp. No. 2,361,150. 
Gregory Petroe to The Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 


Petroleum Chemicals 


Cobalt naphthenate siccative stabilized against color change and decrease 
in oil solubility comprising cobalt naphthenate and an inhibiting agent 
comprising a cresol. No. 2,360,283. John Rutherford to Standard 
Oil Co. of California. 

Compounded lubricant comprising a hydrocarbon oil and a product of re- 
action of a polyvalent metal phenate with sulfur to inhibit deterior- 
ation of hydrocarbon oil. No. 2,360,302. Dorr Etzler and Bruce Far- 
rington to Standard Oil Co. of California. 


Petroleum Refining 


Production of an exchange calcium silicate effective as a percolant oil 
declorizing agent. No. 2,359,342. Charles Winding to Tide Water 
Associated Oil Co. 

Producing a magnesium silicate adsorbent composition effective in per- 
colation decolorization of liquids. No. 2,359,343. Charles Winding to 
Tide Water Associated Oil Co. 

Preparing magnesium silicate adsorbent compositions adapted for use 
in percolation decolorizing methods. No. 2,359,344. Charles Winding 
to Tide Water Associated Oil Co. 

Producing magnesium silicate compositions effective for decolorization 
of liquids by percolant methods. No. 2,359,345. Charles Winding to 
Tide Water Associated Oil Co. 

Magnesium silicate composition having oil decolorizing activity and 
specially characterized = physical properties including a hard struc- 
ture relatively resistant to attrition, making it suitable for percolation 


oil filtration. No. 2,359,346. Charles Winding to Tide Water Associ- 
ated Oil Co. 
Producing motor fuel. No. 2,360,253. Robert Marschner to Standard 


il Co. 

Stable residual fuel oil composition comprising a heavy residual cracked 
petroleum tar, a distillate petroleum oil and polynuclear aromatic hy- 
drocarbon to prevent sediment formation during storage. No. 2,360,- 
272. William Plummer to Standard Oil Co. 

Mud-laden — fluid for oil and gas wells, comprising mixture of mud 
base, aqueous fluid component and stable wall building gum dextran 
mud-suspending agent therefor. No. 2,360,327. 
William Owen, Jr. and William Owen. 

Manufacture of ethyl benzene. No. 
Universal Oil Products Co. 

Hydrofluoric acid alkylation of paraffins. No. 
Matuszak to Phillips Petroleum Co. 

Manufacturing high quality motor fuel from a stream of light and 
heavy hydrocarbon vapors. No. 2,360,463. Maurice Arveson to Stand- 
ard Oil Co. 

Removing mercaptans from hydrocarbon oil. No. 2,360,537. 

Avers and Lawrence Henderson to The Pure Oil Co. 

Aqueous mud containing positively charged suspended particles to which 
ositive charge has been imparted by a basic dye selected from 

hodamine B, acriflavine, chrysoidin Y and R, methylene green and 
methylene grey. No. 2,360,544. Donald Bond to The Pure Oil Co. 

No. 2,360,552. Gustav Egloff to Uni- 


L. Horace Bailey and 
2,360,358. William Mattox to 


2,360,436. Maryan 


George 


Conversion of hydrocarbon oil. 
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versal Oil Products Co. . 

Conversion of hydrocarbon oil, No. 2,360,553. Gustav Egloff to Uni- 
versal Oil Products Co. 

Hydrocarbon motor fuel approximating gasoline in boiling range. No. 
2,360,584. Thomas Risk to The Pure Oil Co. 

Motor fuel consisting only of mono-olefinic, paraffinic, naphthenic and 
aromatic hydrocarbons approximating gasoline in boiling range. No. 
2,360,585. William Ross and Kenneth Boldt to The Pure Oil Co. 

Producing aviation gasoline of high octane rating. No. 2,360,622. Bruno 
Roetheli to Standard Oil Development Co. 

Motor lubricating oil composition comprising a hydrocarbon lubricating 
oil to stabilize said oil against oxidation, of a phosphonium compound. 
No. 2,360,623. Raphael Rosen to Standard Oil Development Co. 

Process of separating hydrocarbon distillate containing components of 
different degrees of saturation by distilling said distillate in presence 
of a polar organic azeotropeforming agent. No. 2,360,655. Richard 
Deanesly to Shell Development Co. 

In fabrication of synthetic drying oils, the step of subjecting petroleum 
oils to oxygen and an inert gas. No. 2,360,689. Herman Kipper. 
Isomerization process which comprises contacting an isomerizable satu- 
rated hydrocarbon in liquid phase with a fluid catalyst melt comprising 
a halide of antimony and a halide of aluminum. No. 2,360,699. Sum- 
ner McAllister and John Anderson and William Ross to Shell De- 

velopment Co. 

Isomerizing butane which comprises contacting with a fluid catalyst melt 
comprising antimony chloride and aluminum chloride. No. 2,360,700. 
Sumner McAllister and John Anderson and William Ross to Shell De- 
velopment Co. 

Breaking petroleum emulsions of water-in-oil-type, by subjecting emul- 
sion to demulsifying agent comprising 2-amino-2-methylpentanol-4 salt 
of an alkylated naphthalene sulfonic acid. No. 2,360,853. Melvin 
DeGroote and Bernhard Keiser to Petrolite Corp. Ltd. 

Emulsion drilling fluid in which oil-insoluble liquid is disperse phase and 
a mineral oil is continuous phase, latter comprising a mineral oil, 
former a weighing material, and a sedimentation inhibitor. No. 
2,360,992. Walter Weiss to The Texas Co. 

Treatment of hydrocarbons for production of separate fractions of de- 
sulfurized hydrocarbons and pepionasaated hydrocarbons. No. 2,361,- 
008. Edward Buddrus and Harrison Hays to Phillips Petroleum Co. 

Storing hydrocarbons which are in liquid phase at atmospheric tem- 
erature and pressure under conditions at which said hydrocarbons may 
ater be recovered efficiently which comprises mixing said hydro- 
carbons with hydrocarbons which are in gas phase. No. 2,361,012. 
Howard Cole, Jr. and Everett Filley to The Texas Co. 

Motor fuel comprising bend of aromatic hydrocarbon boiling within 
gasoline boiling range with synthetic saturated paraffinic gasoline frac- 
tion consisting of isoparaffinic hydrocarbons including iso-octane. No. 
2,361,054. Ernest Pevere to The Texas Co. 

Producing substantial yields of alkylated aromatic hydrocarbons which 
comprises contacting aromatic hydrocarbon with a naphthenic hydro- 
carbon and hydrogen. No. 2,361,065. Louis Schmerling and Vladimir 
Ipatieff to Universal Oil Products Co. 

Diesel engine fuel having improved ignition characteristics comprising 
raffinate of a nitroparaffin extracted catalytically cracked cycle stock 
ee oil. No. 2,361,080. John Bolt and Carl Hull to Standard Oil 


0. 

Conversion of heavy naphtha into aviation gasoline having high concen- 
tration of aromatics. No. 2,361,138. Alexis Voorhies, Jr. to Stand- 
ard Catalytic Co. 

Treating hydrocarbon containing hydrogen sulphide in concentration 
sufficient to cause thermal corrosion to ferrous metals. No. 2,361,149. 
Johannes Jacobus to Shell Development Co. 

= cracking of hydrocarbon oil to convert same to gasoline hydro- 
carbons during passage through bed of active cracking catalyst within 
reaction zone involving alternate periods of oil conversion and catalyst 
regeneration in situ. No. 2,361,182. Du Bois Eastman and Charles 
Richker to The Texas Co. 

Producing asphalt which comprises incorporating chlorinated hydrocarbon 
in petroleum oil fraction and commingling with oxygen-containing gas 
at elevated oxidizing temperature. No. 2,361,263. Donald Carr to 
Union Oil Co. of California. 

Stable aviation gasoline consisting of normally stable saturate gasoline- 
type fuel containing tetraethyl lead sufficient to render it unstable on 
storage, and 2,4-dimethyl-6-tertiary butyl phenol. No. 2,361,337. Ern- 
est Walters to Shell Development Co. 

Stable aviation gasoline consisting of normally stable saturate gasoline- 
type fuel containing tetra-ethyl lead sufficient to render it unstable on 
storage, and pentamethylphenol. No. 2,361,338. Ernest Walters to 
Shell Development Co. 

Alkylating aromatic hydrocarbon which comprises contacting with an 
olefin in presence of catalyst consisting of an organic halide. No. 
2.361.355. Alexander Sachanen and Selby Davis to Socony-Vacuum 
Oil Co. Ine. 

Alkylating paraffins with olefins which comprises contacting materials in 
presence of catalyst consisting of an organic halide and a metal which 
is non-volatile and capable of reacting with hydrogen halide. No. 
2,361,356. Alexander Sachanen and Arlie O’Kelly and Robert Work to 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. Inc. 


‘ia. od a 
Photographic Chemicals 


ne nye emulsion for forming colored images comprising water- 

permeable colloidal carrier containing sensitive silver-halide and coupler 
compound. No. 2,359,332. Ilmari Salminen and Arnold Weissberger 
to Eastman Kodak Co. 

Resist or reserve for photography consisting of pale crepe rubber, fast 
helio red, titanium dioxide, paraffin wax, magnesium dioxide dissolved 
in carbon tetrachloride. No. 2,359,653. Robert Lewis and Ross Lewis. 

Photographic color correction process. No. 2,360,213. Ralph Evans to 
Eastman Koda 0. 

Improving color rendition of a multi-layer photographic material hav- 
ing silver halide emulsion layers sensitive to each of three primary 
colors, in which subtractive dye images are formed, the combination 
of yellow and magenta being too orange. No. 2,360,214. Ralph Evans 
and Wesley Hanson, Jr., to Eastman Kodak Co . 

Light-sensitive photographic element having a water-resistant support, 
comprising a paper base coated on both sides with a water-resistant 
acrylate resin. No. 2,360,216. Milton Fillius to Eastman Kodak Co. 

Incorporating coloring material selected from dyes absorptive of visible 
light and color couplers in a water-soluble photographic colloid. No. 
2,360,289. Deane Thomas, Jr. to Eastman Kodak Co. 
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Color forming photographic emulsion which produces a negative image 


on development, comprising a non-diffusing coupler_incorporated therein 
and as an inhibitor of color fog a hydroquinone. No. 2,360,290. Paul 
Vittum and Lot Wilder to Eastman Kodak Co. 


Polymers 


Producing benzene-soluble polycyclopentadiene by catalytic polymeriza- 
tion of cyclopentadiene in substantial absence of all other compounds 
polymerizable under conditions obtaining. No. 2,359,336. amuel 
Trepp to The United Gas Improvement Co. 

Aliphatic polyether polyamide having formula 
H2NOC-CH2CH2- (OCH2CH2)x- OCH2CH2CONH2. No. 2,359,- 
708. Herman Bruson to The Resinous Products & Chemical Co. 

Continuous process of converting dextrose polymers. No. 2,359,763. 
Anthony Horesi to Corn Products Refining Co. . 

Producing a_benzene-soluble polymer of cyclopentadiene by catalytic 
polymerization in absence of other compounds polymerizable under 
conditions obtaining. No. 2,359,810. Samuel Trepp to The United 
Gas\Improvement Co, ; 

Fiber-forming interpolymers. No. 2,359,833. Burt Faris to E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours Co. : 

Fiber-forming interpolymer having higher receptivity for acid dyes than 
polyhexamethylene adipamide. No. 2,359,867. Elmore Martin to E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. : . 

Manufacturing a solution of synthetic linear polycarbonamide wherein 
the average number of carbon atoms in segments of chain separating 
amide groups is at least two. No. 2,359,877. Orion Schupp, Jr. to 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. Pein 4 : 

Manufacturing dispersible particles of synthetic linear polyamide. No. 
2,359,878. Orion Schupp, Jr. to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Improving properties of rubber-like polymers from conjugated diolefins. 
a 2,360,150. Frederick Myers to The Resinous Products & Chemical 


0. 

Manufacture of a polyvinyl alcohol comprising hydrolysis of polyvinyl 
formate in aqueous medium containing formic acid. o. 2,360,308. 
Charles Thomas and Stewart Luce to Monsanto Chemical Co. 

Preparation of non-asphaltic linear type polymers of high molecular 
weight by polymerization of isoolefins with a metallic halide Friedel- 
Crafts catalyst. No. 2,360,632. Matthew Mann, Jr. and Luther 
Turner to Jasco, Inc. 

Converting polyethylbenzene comprising diethylbenzene into monoethyl- 
benzene. No. 2,360,814. William Mattox to Universal Oil Products 
Co. . 


Resins, Plastics 


Golf ball having center formed of plasticized thermoplastic resin and 
possessing little ability to rebound but having high cold flow properties. 
No. 2,360,090. Kurt Wilhelm to United States Rubber Co. 

Producing dihydro resin acids of formula CaoHs2O2 No. 2,360,204. 
Richard Cox to Hercules Powder Co. ‘ : ; 

Dry mounting tissue comprising sheet of thin tissue-like supporting ma- 
terial having on each side a coating of adhesive composition containing 
a cellulose acetate butyrate, a compatible plasticizer, and an alkyd 
resin constituting a terpinene-maleic anhydride condensate reacted with 
a glycol. No. 2,360,252. Carl Malm and Gordon Hiatt to Eastman 
Kodak Co. ’ ; 

Plastic composition characterized by lack of tackiness and possessing re- 
sistance to action of light and heat consisting essentially of_a polyvinyl 
acetal resin. No. 2,360,306. Howard Nason to Monsanto Chemical Co. 

Water-soluble phenolic resin adhesive adapated_ for making _boil-re- 
sistance hot press plywood. No. 2,360,376. Clarence Van Epps to 
The Lauxite Corp. : . 

Plaster composition comprising precipitated calcium carbonate, magnesium 
oxide and magnesium sulfate. No. 2,360,620. Robert Pike to Harbison- 
Walker Refractories Co. . 

Molding mixture consisting of asbestos fibers and_ sufficient phenol- 
formaldehyde resin to provide a heat curable bond. No. 2,360,645. 
Donald Bruce and Ralph Halstead to Johns-Manville Corp. ; 

Reducing adhesiveness of surfaces of smooth and pliable adhesive or- 
ganic plastic sheeting comprising a polyvinyl acetal resin and_a plas- 
ticizer therefor. No. 2,360,650. Paul Crane to E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. 

Preparing a tough, hard, resinous product. No. 2,361,019. Howard 
yerhart to Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. : ‘ : 
Adhesive composition comprising aqueous medium, film-forming material 
selected from water-soluble and protein film-forming materials capable 
of being solubilized and a Prose liquid _monohydric aliphatic alcohol 
ester of a rosin as plasticizing agent. No. 2,361,302. Julius Little 

to Hercules Powder Co. f ; 

Homogeneous composition comprising thermosetting resin and an 
N-ethanol carboxylic acid amide. No. 2,361,322. Paul Schroy to 
American Cyanamid Co. 


Rubber 


In compounding rubber with a finely-divided pigment by milling in pig- 
ment, controllably swelling rubber preparatory to adding pigment by 
spraying on rubber on roll a physically-dispersed water emulsion of 
hydrocarbon oil having solvency for rubber and ability to wet pigment. 
No. 2,359,354. Charles Campbell. ’ ; c* . 

Treating aqueous dispersion of a rubber which comprises mixing with 
stabilizer having general formula R-SOs-M. No. 2,359,667. Stewart 
Ogilby to United States Rubber Co. ; y : 

Sensitizing to coagulation by acidic material an aqueous: dispersion of a 
rubber of at least 25% solids concentration containing a stabilizer 
having general formula R-SOs-M. No. 2,359,698. Edwin Uhlig to 
United States Rubber Co. x } ‘ 

Vulcanizing a rubber which comprises heating in presence of a member 
of class consisting of lead and zinc salts of a thiuram polysulfide. No. 
2,359,765. Paul Jones to The B. F. Goodrich Co. : ‘ 

Lengthening strips of hydrochlorinated rubber which comprises exposing 
voller to fumes of paradichlorbenzol, stretching rubber longitudinally, 

and then sealing gas impregnated stretched rubber with a paraffin film. 

No. 2,359,956. LeMoine Wright. 


Additional patents on rubber, textiles, water sewage and sanitation, 
miscellaneous from above vols. will be given next month. 
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CANADIAN PATENTS 
Granted and published September 12, 1944 (Continued) 


Electric insulation tape impregnated with polystyrene the surface of which 
is impregnated with monostyrene_to render the tape initially sticky but 
time-hardening. No. 422,634. International Standard Electric Co. 
No. 422,634. (Alan Archibald New, Stanley George Foord, D. 
Beckwith). : J ae 

Apparatus for the formation of seamless hollow bodies by the aspiration 
of a fluent fibrous pulp. No. 422,654. Papercrete Ltd. (Maurice Geo. 
Robt. Newbould). : i ; ; 

A housing and dependent ribbon for the locking mechanism of box car 
seals. No. 422,697. Albert W. Newton (William G, Newton). 


Granted and Published September 19, 1944 


Apparatus for forming the periphery of grinding wheels by the crush. 
ey No. 422,703. Stanley Jaffa Harley, John Ernest Wainwright. 

Method of manufacturing stabilized paper by repeatedly wet-pressing the 
paper web, impregnating with pre-condensate of urea formaldehyde 
resin, and thermosetting same. o. 422,704. John Hill Watson, Hugh 
Edward Anderson. . 

Tire retreading mold design. No. 422,712. Paul E. Hawkinson. 

Toughening copper articles by boiling in aqueous bath containing asbestos, 
magnesium carbonate, potassium nitrate, and vinegar. No. 422,717. 
Harvey S. Rader. : 2 

Fire extinguisher support and closure design. No. Claude 
Rousseau. . 

Abrasive blasting apparatus. No, 422,724. John Nicholas Voerge. 

Aluminum and aluminum-magnesium alloys. No. 422,731 to 422,744 in- 
clusive. Aluminum Company of America (Philip Trimble Stroup) 

Temperature-compensating unit for fluid-containing apparatus wherein the 
cell is jacketed with the fluid of the fluid-containing apparatus. No. 
422,747. Amery Holdings Ltd. (George Amery) ; } 

Firm, thermal reversible gel composed of polyvinyl alcohol mixed with 
gelling amount of an unsubstituted hydroxy aromatic, such as poly- 
hydrics phenols, unsubstituted alpha-naphthol or dihydric naphthol. 
No. 422,750. Canadian Kodak Co. Ltd. (W. H. McDowell, Wm. O 
Kenyon). = 

Photographic colour developer comprising a 
developing agent and small amount of beta-p em ethyl alcohol. 
422,751. Canadian Kodak Co. Ltd. (Edwin E. Jelley) q 

Abrasive article comprising abrasive grains and bonding agent comprised 
essentially of reaction product of cyclopentadiene maleic anhydride 
adduct and a polyhydric alcohol. No. 422,756. Carbide and Carbon 
Chemicals Ltd., assignee of Bakelite Corp. of Canada Ltd. (Rupert S. 
Daniels, Anthony J. Mostello) | 

Grinding wheel forming and dressing apparatus. No. 422,760. 
Gauge & Tool Co. Ltd. (Morgan Jellis) ao 

Increasing the water resistance of paper containing groundwood pulp by 
removal of resins contained in the pulp and treating the paper with 
ozone or oxide of nitrogen. No. 422,770. Institute of Paper Chemistry 
(Ben W. Rowland, Johannes A. Van der Akker) 

Removing entrapped air from lubricating grease by vacuum treatment of 


422,721. 


rimary aromatic amino 
No. 


Coventry 


streams of said grease. No. 422,773. International Lubricant Cor- 
poration (Milton Fraser) 
Spark plug design. No. 422,777. Lodge Plugs Ltd. (Bernard Hopps, 


C. J. Smithells). i ; . 

Composition for coating sheet materials composed essentially of micro- 
crystalline wax and aluminum soap of higher fatty acid, capable of 
forming smooth, non-penetrating, adherent, flexible coatings. No. 422,- 
778. Marathon Paper Mills Co. (George W. Forcey, Allen Abrams, 
A. M. Heald) a ; 

Electrical prospecting apparatus for determining location and character ot 
strata penetrated by a bore hole. No. 422,798. Sperry-Sun Well Sur- 
veying Co. (John M. Pearson, Geo. A. Smith) i ; 

Stabilization of a linear polyamide for subsequent conversion into shaped 
articles by means of a proportion of boric acid or salt or ester of such 
acid. No. 422,842. Henry Dreyfus (Robert Wighton Moncrieff, Ed- 
ward Wm. Wheatley) 


Granted and Published September 26, 1944 


Portable hand device for affixing adhesive strip, with cutter incorporated 
therein. No. 422,848. Francis Joseph Connolly. | : 

Process for colouring resinous material with a colouring material selected 
from the class consisting of acid, chrome, basic, direct and developed 
dyestuffs, dissolved in single non-aqueous organic liquid which is a 
solvent of the dyestuff and has a swelling action on the resins. No. 
422,857. Edwin F. James. es ‘ 

Preformed multi-pane glazing unit, comprising pair of transparent panes, 
with T section spacer interposed between the marginal portions of 
anes. No. 422,875. The Robert Mitchell Co. Ltd. (Harold M. 

oelfel 

Stackable ‘shilie tables and the like. No. 422,876. Eric Harold Wyatt. 

Fruit juice extracting machine design. No. 422,879. Aktiebolaget Elek- 
trolux (Lars Johan Faith Ell, Karl Gunnar Zetterstrom) 

Method of sealing the head of a screw by placing a metallic cap over 
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same and pressing the cap so that the rim of the cap is imbedded under 
the head of the screw. No. 422,893. Canadian Marconi Company 
(Abraham Benjamin) 

Normally solid, thermoplastic composition capable of fusing under heat 
comprising a heat-fusible, normally solid, thermoplastic artificial resin 
mixed with fusion-temperature-lowering agent consisting of group of 
pee and pyrononones. No. 422,894. Carbide and Carbon Chemicals 

td. (Corneille O. Strother) 

Compressed air driven drill. No. 422,899. Charles Crofton and Com- 
pany (Engineers) Ltd. (R. W. Mann, Wiles) 

Rubber masticating machine with adjustable blades to minimize rubber 
adhesions. No. 422,901. Foster, Yates & Thom Ltd. (Normand Way- 
land Lousley) 

Method of bonding steel and aluminum by coating with tin, and applying 
to the steel a second tin-aluminum coating, and bonding. No. 422,903. 
Fa <a Metal Co. Ltd. (W. B. D. Brown, P. T. Hollingan, John 

ate 

An edible, soya bean butter spread, composed of fine particles of soya 
bean derived from the grinding of partially cooked and swollen, oil- 
soaked beans, in a carrier. No. 422,936. J. L. Trumbull Ltd. (Chas. 
Potter) 

Photoelectric cell motivated stop or detector motion for knitting machine. 
No. 422,955. Henry Dreyfus (Wm. Ewart Stanley, Cyril Houghton 
Edwards) 


Granted and Published October 3, 1944 


Cellulose coating of a fabric to increase slip-proofness and minimize 
shrinkage by application of aqueous. solution of cellulose in metal 
hydroxide. No. 422,964. Sidney M. “Edelstein. * 

0. 


Spring-containing vacuum bottle cork holder. Lesime 
Patrick Beau. 

Snow removal unit with melting apparatus incorporated therein. No. 
422,973. Albert W. McClelland. 

Device for controlling the quality of a material in process by comparing 
the electrical characteristics of the material in process with a standard 
material, comprising a bridge system in which two radio frequency 
alternating current circuits are balanced against each other. No. 422,- 
976. Ralph Willoughby Osborne. 

Silver or copper base electrical contact characterized by the addition of 
-1 to 10 per cent vanadium pentoxide. No. 422,979. Samuel Ruben. 

Silver or copper base electrical contact containing .1 to 25 per cent 
antimony trioxide. No. 422,980. Samuel Ruben. 

Preparation of porous fuel briquettes by utilization of aqueous flour-yeast 
binder at fermenting temperature, adding combustible fuel, and briquet- 
ting. No. 422,982. James Smith. 

Flexible, non-inflammable, moisture resistant jacket for electrical con- 
ductor, comprised of inorganic fibres and saturant of polymerized 
nitrogen chloro-phosphide, infusible below 600 Fahr. No. 422,996. 
at Wire and Cable Co. Ltd. (General Cable Corp.) (Henry. J. 

aut 

A diamino pyrimidyl thioacetamido substituted aliphatic hydrocarbon. 
No. 422,997. Canadian General Electric Co. Ltd. (G. F. D’Alelio) 

Calender for et plastic sheets of uniform thickness from a bank of 
unsheeted material. No. 423,006. Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Ltd. 
(Dario Domizi) 

Process for the manufacture of condensation products from an amino- 
triazine, and aldehyde, and a compound containing at least one alcohol 
group wherein at least a part of the last mentioned compound is added 
after reaction of the other two components. No. 423,008. Ciba Prod- 
ucts Corp., assignee Society of Chemical Industry. (Gustay Widmer, 
Willi Fisch) 

Production of sheet materials by forming a sheet by evaporative method 
from a solution of cellulose acetate in volatile solvent on the surface 
of glass coated with triethanolamine oleate, and stripping. No. 423,060. 
Henry Dreyfus (Philip Richard Hawtin, Cyril Gardner) 

Production of sheet material of at least 0.01” thickness by successive 
deposition of film-forming substance from volatile solvent on a travel- 
ling support, conditions being so arranged that bubble formation is 


422,971. 


minimized in fhe process of building 7 the sheet. No. 423,061. 
Henry Drefus (James Henry Rooney, P. R. Hawtin, D. C. Macpher- 
son) 

Granted and Published October 10, 1944 

Percussion fuse for bombs and projectiles. No. 423,064. David Rich-, 


mond Ashworth, Arthur Charles. 

Apparatus for the liquid treatment of textiles in continuous manner while 
in open width. No. 423,065. Albert Mellor, Robert Martin. * 

Aqueous well drilling mud characterized by the fact that it is a fluid to 
plastic mixture containing unctuous, non-coalescent graphite. No. 423,- 
068. Graphite Frecs Co. (Baruch Cerf) 

Metallization of glass, particularly applicable to manufacture of diffused 
light electric bulbs, a momentarily immersing glass in molten non- 
ferrous metal, such as tin-lead mixture at suitable temperature. 
423,080. Ralph Newton-May. 

Granular material classifier or purifier. No. 423,086. William N. Smith. 

Mineral oil containing as pour point depressant an acylated coumarone the 
acyl group containing at least 12 carbon atoms. No. 423,097. Armour 
and Company (Anderson W. Ralston, Everett J. Hoffman) 


(To be continued) 
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Os ey Ecco Chemical Corp., Weehawken, 
J.; filed June 20, 1944; serial No. 471,446; 


a cyanide compounds; since October 1936. 


409,432. Wood Treating Chemicals Co., St. 
Louis, Mo.; filed Apr. 29, 1944; serial No. 
469,826; for wood preservatives; since Apr. 6, 


1943 


analysis apparatus; since January 1930. 


469,786. Carl Schleicher & Schuell Co. Inc., 
N. Y.; filed Apr. 28, 1944; for filter papers; 


since June 1934. 


R 470,037. National Lead Co., Sayreville, N. 
409,639. Caul Silvergard Products Co.,Cleve- J. and N. Y.; filed May 8, 1944; for cellulose 
land, Ohio; filed Mar. 16, 1944; serial No. 468,- 


fiber mixtures; since Jan. 15, 1936. 


338; for absorbing tarnishing fumes; since 470,383. Osmose Wood Preserving Co. 


Sept. 12, 1941. 


409,641. Plastic Specialties, Inc., Newark, 
N. J.; filed May 11, 1944; serial No. 470,152; 


for lubricating oils; since Aug. 15, 1943. 


409,646. Southern Specialty Co., Memphis, 
Tenn.; filed June 24, 1944; serial No. 471,643; 


for washing compound; since June 1940. 


454,103. The Atlantic Refining Co., Phila- 


oils; since June 2, 1942 


454,164. The Atlantic Refining Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; filed = 11, 1942; tor lubricating 471,007. U. S. Industrial Chemicals, Inc., 
N. Y.; filed June 7, 1944; for acetoacetarylides, 


oils; since June 2, 19 


463, 201. Imperial  tinaiad (Pharmaceuti- 
cals) Ltd., Slough, Buckinghamshire, England; 
filed Sept. 3, 1943; for bactericides; since Oct. 


Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; filed Jan. 13, 1944; for 


chemicals; since March 1936. 


466,549. Rohm & Haas Co., Philadelphia, 471,337. Foster-McClellan Co., Buffalo, N. 
Pa.; filed Jan. 13, 1944; for chemicals; since b ae filed June 1 eed for sulfathiazol solu- 


July 1, 1908. 


466,558. The Tremco Mfg. Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio; filed Jan. 13, 1944; for coatings; since 


467,938. The Egyptian Lacquer Mfg. Co., N. 
: filed Mar. 3, 1944; for lacquers; since Apr. 


26: 1943. 


468, 913. Burrell Technical Supply Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; filed Apr. 1, 1944; for gas analysis Cé,,; Ne XY, 


apparatus; since January 1930 


778. The Tubbs Co., River Falls, Wis.; 471,506. Amalgamated Chemical Corp., Phil- 


filed May 20, 1943; for purification of milk; adelphia, Pa.; filed June 22, 1944; for metal 


since July 1, 1942. 


greases; since Sept. 1, 


471,871. Fuld Bros., Baltimore, Md.; filed 
July ¥ 1944; for waxes; since Apr. 15, 1944. 
deiphia, Pa.; filed July 11, 1942; for lubricating 470,795. The Glidden Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
and Hammond, Ind.; filed May 30, 1944; for 


metal oxides; since June 20, 1930 


etc.; since November 1942. 


471,008. U. S. Industrial Chemicals, Inc., 
N. Y.; filed June 7, 1944; for acetone, etc.; 


since November 1942. 


4 
466,545. The Resinous Products & Chemical 471,080. Gray Co. Inc., Minneapolis, Minn.; 
filed jane 9, 1944; for absorbent powder; since 


Nov. 1938. 
tions; since —* 
464. 

for flux composition ; since’ June 14, 1944. 
26, 1944; for detergents; since Mar. 1, 1944. 


leasing compound; since Mar. 1, 1939. 


cleaner; since Apr. 28, 1944. 


468,914. Burrell Technical Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; filed Apr. 1, 1944; for gas 


of 
America, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y.; filed May 18, 
1944; for wood preservatives; since Jan. 18, 
9 


1 . 
470,663. J. A. Hogshire & Son, Inc., Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; filed May 26, 1944; for oils and 


ene b: ” Wasserman, as Eutectic 
Welding Alloys Co., N. Y.; filed June 20, 1944; 


471,665. William C. Hauser, as_ Hauser 
Chemical & Supply Co., Toledo, Ohio; filed June 


471,774. Robert G. Allen, as Robert G. Allen 
3; filed June 29, 1944; for oxygen re- 


Trademarks 


471,935. Stafford Allen & Sons, Ltd.; Lon- 
don and Long Melford, Suffolk, England; filed 
is 6, 1944; for insecticides; since May 1, 
1943 

472, 010. Metalsalts Corp., Paterson, N. J.; 
filed july S. we for redistilled mercury; since 


472 1. *Vita- Var Corp., Newark, N. J.; 
filed July 10, 1944; oe insecticide and lino- 
leates; since May 15 15, ‘ 

472, 118, National’ Toilet Co., as Merrit 
Products Co., Paris, Tenn.; eT Jew 11, 1944; 
for floor wax; since June 29, 

472,167. R. T. Vanderbilt Co he. i ae 
filed july 12, ane for rubber accelerator; since 
June 20, 1944 

472, 211. Mayflower Gas Corp., Portland, 
Maine; filed July 13, 1944; for petroleum gas; 
since 1938. 

472,235. Clearex Corp., N. 3; filed root 14, 
oe for synthetic resin; since bo 6, 1944 

299. Pyrene Mfg. Co., Newark, N. ee 
filed ily 15, 1944; for fire extinguishers; since 


33 

472,322. General Dyestuff Corp., N. Y.; filed 
July 17, 1944; for mildew-proofing; since ” June 
21, 1944, 

472,541. Wyandotte Chemicals Corp., Wyan- 
dotte, Mich.; filed July 22, eae? for neutraliz- 
ing acidity; ‘since Mar. 23, 1927. 

472,802. Joseph Dixon *Creeible Co., Jersey 
City, N. J.; filed Aug. 1, 1944; for graphite; 
since Aug. 27, 1943. 

472,930, -1, -2, -5. Ciba Co. Inc., N. Y.; filed 
Aug. 4, 1944; for dyestuff solvent; since "Sept. 
35; 1921; for color fixers; since May 25, 1940. 
for wetting agent; since Mar. 13, 1940. for 
wetting agent; since Nov. 11, 1937. 

473,105. Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, 
Mo.; filed Aug. 9, 1944; for synthetic resins; 
since June 2, 1944. 

473,107. Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, 
Mo.; "filed Aug. 9, 1944; for silica sols; since 
June 21, 1944. 

473,204. American Cyanamid & Chemical 
Corp., N. Y.; filed Aug. 12, 1944; for resins 
for paper; since June 21, 1944. 

473,349. Vita-Var Corp., Newark, N. J.; filed 
— 16, 1944; for synthetic resin; since March 





Trademarks reproduced and_described i 
those appearing in Official Gazette of U 
Patent Office, Oct. 3 to Oct. 24, 1944. 
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Chemical Industries 





























Growing crystals ohlead fluoborat&—250 dia. 
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CHEMICAL “TOOLS* 
















































METAL FLUOBORATES 


Cadmium Flucborate 
Chromium Fluoborate 
Copper Fluoborate 


Ferrous (Iron) 
oe Fluoborate 


« e Indium Fluoborate 
Lead Fluoborate 
Nickel Fluoborate 
Silver Fluoborate 


Stannous (Tin) 
Fluoborate 


Zine Fluoborate 








Alkali Group 


Ammonium Fluoborate 
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Many important products have been developed out of Genéral 
Chemical’s progressive research in fluorides. Today—its Metal Fluobgrates cor- 
mand considerable attention as new chemical “tools” for electrophaters and 
metallurgists. Tomorrow—the unique properties of these versatile chemfxal com- 
pounds suggest many potential uses whose development is both a challenge and 
a promise of rich reward to research and industrial chemists interested in electro- 
{ lytic and metallurgical processes. 





ELECTROPLATING — Metal Fluoborates 
are supplied in a concentrated solution 
form. They require no time to dissolve 
and dilute quickly with water to the 
required plating strength! Laboratory 
tests and commercial applications indi- 
cate that the Metal Fluoborates have 
other outstanding advantages for elec- 
troplating, such as high anode and cath- 
ode efficiency, good conductivity, high 
concentration and ease of operation at 
room temperature. 


baths and an ever-growing use of lead- 
tin, tin, zinc, cadmium, indium, coppe 
and other Metal Fluoborate solutions. 


METALLURGY - Magnesium and alu- 
minum casting has opened a field where 
alkali fluoborate salts are extremely im- 
portant. All these salts may find accep- 
tance as fluxes for welding and solder- 
ing such metals as silver, gold, stainless 
steel, nickel, etc. Their further use by 
metallurgists for heat treating, harden- 
ing and other processes can be expected 
with new developments in the light 
metal field. 





At present there is a widespread ac- 
ceptance of lead fluoborate plating 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


Technical Service Offices: Atlanta * Baltimore ¢ Boston 
Bridgeport (Conn.) * Buffalo * Charlotte (N.C.) * Chicago 
Cleveland * Denver * Detroit * Houston * Kalamazoo (Mich.) 
Kansas City * Milwaukee * Minneapolis * New York 
Philadelphia * Pittsburgh * Providence (R.I.) * St. Louis 
Utica (N. Y.) * Pacific Coast Technical Service Offices: Los 
Angeles * San Francisco * Seattle, Wenatchee, Yakima (Wash.) 
in Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited» Montreal*Toronto*\Vancouver » 














Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


Potassium Fluoborate 
Sodium Fluoborate 
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Indium and Lead Fivoborate Give 
Airplane —- Longer-Wearing 
Surfaces. 
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Metal Fluoborates Efficient in Barrel 
Plating, too. 





Alkali Fluoborates Important in Mag- 
nesium and Aluminum Casting. 













Important new research data on General 
Chemical Metal Fiuoborates. Includes plat- 
ing with Lead, Tin, Zinc and Cadmium 
Fluoborate, etc. Ask for Technical Service 
Bulletin No. 1015-A. 

Copies on request from: Nearest Tech- 
nical Service Office or General Chemical 
Company, Fluorine Division, 40 Rector 






The durability of asphalt is proverbial. What is not 
generally apreciated is its versatility. Today, in the 
hands of the research chemists, this 5000-year-old 
product is proving so adaptable that it must be ranked 
with many of the new test tube discoveries in the 
variety of its “engineered” properties and the scope 
of its applications. 

For example, in addition to improved asphalts for 
road building, roofing and other familiar purposes, 
there are now scores of new Asphalt Specialties with 
special properties to meet specific demands such as 
protective surface coatings... plastic cements... 
bonding compounds...laminated paper, fibre and 
mineral products...enamels with special chemical 
or dielectric properties—and a host of other uses. 
Produced from an abundant low cost raw material, 
such specialties are providing the solution to an 
increasing number of industrial problems. 

Among the newest and most remarkable Asphalt 
Specialties are Witco Mastic Export Box Coating 


No. 224 and Witco Mastic Bag Sealer No. 250, both 
developed in the Witco research laboratories. Used 
to provide a perfect waterproof seal for boxes, bags 
and cartons for overseas shipment, they are timely 
answers to the insistent demand of the Services to 
“Pack it Right to Reach the Fight” in the shipment 
of food, equipment and other essentials. And they 
will guarantee new safety and economy in postwar 
packaging fo. all climates, weather extremes and 
shipping co::ditions. 

As the manufacturer of Pioneer Asphalt Products, 
one of the oldest and best known lines in the country, 
Witco maintains two large refineries which supply a 
diversified list of asphalts, many of them specially 
processed to meet customers’ individual demands. 
Also, Witco offers the services of technologists and 
engineers trained to give assistance in the selec- 
tion, use and development of Asphalt Specialties. 
This is one of the many services Witco offers to users 
of chemicals, pigments, asphalts and allied materials. 


Wareo CHEMICAL CONTPANY ino txronttes 


[FORMERLY WISHNICK-TUMPEER, INC.] 


295 MADISON AVENUES, NEW YORK 17,N.Y. «© Boston 


Chicago «+ Detroit + Cleveland + Akron « London 








